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LETTER I. 

Thomas Christie, Esq. Edinburgh. 

. Lichfield, Jan. \5, 1788. 

My sense of obligation is lively for * packets 
rich as I ever received in all dial can amuse the 
fancy, enlarge the stock of ideas, and interest the 
heart. 

The few short hours in which I was gratified 
by your society, are registered in th^ volume of- 
my memory, in characters that will be coeval with 
its existence. Long has it been my creed that, 
with minds and hearts of a congenial tempera- 
ment, hours may supply the place of years, and 

* A tour through Derhjihire by Mr Christie, in which the 
character of the people, the soil, produce, and appearance of 
the coontry, its toil and manufiictiires, are inTestij^ated with 
phiknophic acciUBcy, and with a lively perception of scenic 
1)eanty.r-S* 
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the fibres of friendship take root ere the next day's 
sun arise. Though performance was delayed, I 
did not doubt the fidelity of the promise ; — but 
looked forward to the delight I have now received 
from the perusal of your journals. 

With your mind, its pursuits, studies, and ac- 
quirements, the rich pages now on my table seem 
to have given me a perfect acquaintance. Ap- 
prehensive, from the style of your address to me, 
that you estimate mine too highly, I feel disposed 
to be, what, I trust, I have not often been, an ab- 
solute egotist ; for I had rather voluntarily reveal 
to you the scantiness of my stores, than that time 
should betray them. 

To maintain household economy, social inter- 
course, and the established claims of a very large 
correspondence, I am obliged but very seldom to 
admit the visits of the Muses. Widi great fond- 
ness for literature, my life has been too much de- 
voted to feminine employments to do much more 
than study, in every short and transient opportu- 
nity, but widi eager avidity, and intense at^entioB; 
that science, the first and fairest, 



^" Which set on fire my yoathfal heart. 

And an my dreams, and all my wanderings An*d 
Andbless'd." 

And mth those various essentials, which f 
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excclli^tice, at least in the writings of Others, I 
flatter myself that I am not unacquainted. 

Without tinie to have attamed any degree of 
skill in the practical part of miisic^ which I never 
attempted till I tiad passed my twentieth year, 
yet my taste for it has been cultivated and refined, 
by listening to frequent conversations on the sub- 
ject, not from arrogant and comparatively ignorant 
dilettantis, but from ingenious professors; — and 
by living in the almost daily habit of hearing vocal 
miisic, in those perfectly fine tones, and with that 
elegance, pathos, energy, and varied powers, which 
marries it to poetry. 

The leading principles of fine painting are so 
^similar to those of fine poetry, that my imagina- 
tion has always interwoven those sciences, and in* 
fltrttcted me to look at the painting in poetry, and 
at the poetry in picture. 

I have no scientific, or rather experimental, phi- 
losophy ; — ^but moral philosophy was always the 
fovourite subject of my meditations. Ever have 
I been delisted to look at it through the light 
medium of Addison's writings, the grand sombre 
mirror of Johnson's, and the faithful and clear 
lens through which they shine in Beattie's. In 
that line of writing, Mr Aikin, and his celebrated 
sister, have given us a little volume, of priceless 
value. It's essays are in Johnson's best manner, 
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possess his energy and finely-rounded periodi, 
without the uncomfortable gloom of his senti^ 
ments, or any of that pedantry which sometinie* 
encuinbers his magnificent style. 

Upon a stock of knowledge so limited, you see 
how impossible it is that I should accept your 
proposal of contributing to the AMulytic Review. 
The sketch of its plan is extremely well drawa 
up ; and if only men of ability shall be employed, 
and if they will hold fast the integrity it promisei^ 
shunning all iHended interest widi the coimptedi 
or incompetent brethren of their profesaiony the 
public may perhaps see, what it has yet aeldom 
seen, a literary journal superior to the meumess 
of celebrating worthless publications, and to the 
injustice which tempts to vilify genius, or to de- 
grade its claims by faint and inadequate praise; 
through motives venal in the first instancy and 
venal, or envious, or probably both, in the second. 
Reviewers may be venal without directly marting 
out their decisions for money ; and this by obey- 
ing the pusillanimous fear of disobliging stidi of 
their professional brethren as do, and suffering 
that fear to influence their criticisms. 

This ingenious sketch speaks vdth respect, of 
Matty's Review. I suppose its author mi^t be 
learned, industrious, and furnish good intelligence 
of foreign literature ; but he was a contemptibly 
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tasteless and .arrogant decider upon works of ge- 
nius, in his own language. He was unable to 
write English with any tolerable degree of ele- 
gance, or even of granunatic accuracy. Never shall 
I forget his long, elaborate, confused, and stupid 
critique upon Hayley's beautiful Triumphs of 
Temper. This same critique places its author 
amongst the minor poets of the present period.- 
O ! the Midas ! the Midas ! From that moment 
I never looked into Matty-trash. It was no meat 
for me. I diould think my time ill-bestowed 
upon the Analytic Review if it is not to be infi-* 
nitely more able than that publication. I dare 
assure myself it willj and of all things I approve 
of its being a day^light business ! To have the 
names of its authors aqd compilers kaoym, will 
be the great guards of its integrity. 

The sketch promise9 a view of the present state 
of the polite arts, Painting, Sculpture, Architect 
ture, and Music. Pray what has Poetry done, 
the eldest, the loveliest, the most intellectual, the 
most elevated of the arts, that her name is not 
enrolled with that of her sisters i 

Ingenious is your parallel between the elder 
and die modern Erasmus. If to a creative ge- 
nius, a splendid constellation of various acquire* 
ni^ents and a generous attention to the indigent, 
the grace of ingenuous manners had been added^ 
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his society must have been a copious «nd onfiul- 
ing spring of instruction and deligfat — but he 
manoeuvres in conversation, and yet often disee- 
vers that he looks dovm, widi supercilious diai|piB| 
upon every person's understanding who preanmes 
to dissent from his opinions. 

What lustre does the ^grace he wants dvow 
around die wit, the information, and the eloquenee 
of Mrs Knowles ! It b eidier genuine^ or aaaumed 
with guarded and unhetrajfing art^ However Ast 
may be, it renders her conversation deligfatfoli 
whether we adopt or combat her opinions. I 
congratulate you upob the pleasures it will affofd 
you. The new, the strange enthusiasm afaovt 
Animal Magnetism, has seized 'her violently. She 
fervently assures me, that it is a great^ in^pertast 
discovery in the powers of nature; capaUe of 
being highly useful in Ae cure of diseases, vrii^* 
ther evident or occult, and that it. makes no lake 
pretences. 

I am sure she believes vi4iat she assert s yet, 
after reading your candid and rational disqiuBitioii 
on the subject, I stand amazed at her creduli^. 
It must be confessed, however, maugre all the 
native strength of her understanding, that she has 
a portion of metaphysic faith, which carries her 
a great way up the lunar heights <rf systena. Tl»t 
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recollection ought to mitigate my wonder on the 
magnetic theme. ' 

When I was upon the subject of 'reviews, I 
foi;^ot to observe, that we hadonce a man of great 
ability, taste, and integrity, who filled the depart- 
ment of poetic critic, during several years, in the 
Monthly Review. That was Mr Bentley, part- 
ner with the great Wedgewood. We found a clas- 
sic spirit, and elegance in his criticisms, which 
rendered them at once just and delightful. He 
died seven years ago, and ^' we shall not look 
upon his like again.'' His successor, Kippis, 
has neither his ingenuity, his judgment, or his im- 
partiality. 

I should find the idea of few excursions so al- 
luring as that of a tour into Scotland. In the 
words of Johnson, though with very different dis- 
positions towards that country, and its inhabitants, 
I exclaim, respecting «uch a journey, " Far from 
me, and from my friends, be tlmt frigid philosophy, 
which conducts us, cold, mod immoved, over re- 
gions that have been distinguished by genius, wis- 
dom, brav^, and virtue." 

You are very obliging in the wish, as you ^- 
press it, to maike me better kpown in Scotland ; — 
but if an author^s works do not introduce him, or 
her, it is in vain that the partialities of private 
friendship seek to give eclat. I shall, however, 
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grttefullj tccept your lecommendatioBy if a Ca- 
ledonian expedition diould appear in my pros- 
pects. Invalid parents fixed me, through yontlii 
to diis peculiar spot. One link of the precious 
chain remains yet unbroken, and grows slroi^^ 
by its very weakness, than the fetters of literal im- 
prisonment. Stationary habits will perhaps have 
become invincible, ere the. long-dreaded hour of 
my infranchisement ^all arrive. Adieu ! 



LETTER II. 



G. Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield^ Jan. 23, 1788. 

I SINCERELY thank you for your criticisms 
upon my poem on the Futiue Existence of Brutes. 
In consequence it has undergone several little al- 
terations ; though, where I do not feel the force 
of your objections, the passages remain in their 
original state. 

In the 8th stanza I have substituted cruel foi 
barbarous ; but I must observe, that if the former 
had been used too near to have admitted a repeti- 
tion, you would scarce be able to convince me, that 
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to use barbarous sjoon3naiou8ly; would have been 
a vulgarism. Barbarity signifies cmelty, full as 
often as it implies an uncivilized state : 

* Barbarian stay 1— -that bloody hand restrain V*...-^^Pope* 

I cannot, in the next quatrain, learn to dislike the 
word * steely, sis applied to spurs. It is cer- 
tainly of the tribe of your old aversions ; but as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pryden, and Pope, were as 
fond as you are averse to the whole confraternity, 
snowy, steepy, grassy, turfy, &c. I must always 
dissent from an every- way impolitic desire of ex- 
cluding them from the poetic page. Doubtless 
those great authors felt, as strongly as myself, the 
important power they possess of putting the sense 
of two <»" three words into one, and of increasing 
the general harmopy by softness of termination. 

Dear to the poet are all the privileges which 
enable him to say much in little. Pity that you 
thus suffer prejudices to spoil, ;at tinies, such ex- 
cellent critical abilities ! 

I could easily alter the line you object to in 
the 10th; as obscure, 



* Speaking of post-borses, 
^ While smites the ladi, the stedff tonnents goad." 
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Tbeir fiunting iticiitli it bwdgr doomed to bear.* 

Thus, 

^ Which thehr aduuifted strength is doo«i*d to bear." 

Yet I shall not, I like first 

much better; that, ai h, \ ki 

words poets ought always, up< ei d 

vilege, to omit, wherever th< i i not 

produce obscurity. Every one ac toi I 
poetic language, and such only is it of conae 
to please, will, I am sure, under loA 

and J 1th stanzas, as instantly vndi f r dl 
as without it. The that*Sj the which*s, », 

and the whom's, are prosefiers, and are a] s 
some degree injurious 1o die melody of re 
Not to leave such things to be supj^ied by 
reader's imagination is to suppose it dull i i. 
Pope would have stared had a poetic n r told 
him, that the following couplet was obacore for 
want of the word whom, 

*' O Death ! all eloquent, yon only prove 

What dost we doat on when 'ds num (whom) we love.*^ 

Surely inelegance results from the insertion, not 
from the omission of such feeble expletives ! 
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I am glad you like, my word rettibutOTy, for 
which I know not that I have any poetical autho- 
rity. Belford says to Lovelace^ in the great work 
of Richardson^ *^ something strangely retributive 
seeDis going forward." 

I confess that the second and eighteenth stanzas 
are prosaic; but^ in argumentative verse, the oc- 
currence, at intervals, of unomamented diction is 
not censurable, provided it does not degenerate 
into vulgarism. Those stanzas are necessary links 
in the chain of my reasoning; — ^but I found it 
impossible to make them tak^ the poetic gilding. 

It would jar me to part with the epithet natti- 
ral for the tamper of the dog. 

I am proud of your praise of the * twenty- 
fourth quatrain, which is one of my greatest fa- 
vourites in the poem. 

Stanza 25th, I think the word mark more spi- 
rited than seCy and as such retain it ; but I have 
adopted your alteration of the word fierce into 
savage. 

In the 26th, your proposal of changing the 
word endeared to dear^ in order to avoid the 



* When unattached, and yet to man nnknown. 
Wolfish and wild, the wilderness he roves, 
Bays, with his horrid howl, the silent moon, 
And stalks the terror of the desert groves. 
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eUnoDy I reject, upon the principle of 
aeose to soiuid. 



With honest joy a* CHtfM'd 



To say " With honest joy err a 

brings,'' would fail to expn r n », 

sentiment of affection to his i i r, wfakji 
deared conveys. That which is ar 17 be so 
for itself, and, in this case, for t es 

it gives. That which is endeared n ell 

made precious by some previous coi rati 
You see I have changed intnuhe for -. 
Whenever the modes of expression are t 1 
my own choice, I respect the preference of a I id. 

^ In the 29th, you wish the second li ; 1 : 
ed ; but the harshness was purposed, 
sing fatigue by the dragging sound. I } 
the slight change you suggested in the fij 
of the dOth ; but m the followmg :— ^ Ha ! es 
he pass the interdicted bounds ! " I cann 
punge die interjection. Many, perhaps, tj ob- 
ject to it ; but there are who will think, with me, 
that it gives dramatic spirit to the description. 



* When niglit broods soUen o^er the drowsy eartb. 
Though fiunt with mid-day toil, he scorns rep€me. 
Leaves the warm comforts of thy glowing heartily 
To guard thy dombers^ and appal thy ibea. 
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* The first line of the 3ist pleads the poetic 
privilege of being allowed to leave something to 
the imagination, by using a mode of expression 
not unfrequent with our best writers. In prose, 
I should have said, *' Whether he be a beast of 
jNrey, or a man devoted to guilt.^ Permit me to 
give you instances of similar ellipsis. In the Fifth 
Book of Paradise Lost, Satan, addressing the for- 
bidden fruit, 



'^* Fair plant, with fhiit sorchaiig'd, 



Deigns none to ease thy load, and taste tliy sweets? 
Nor God, nor man? is knowledge so despis'd ? — 
Or envy er what reserve forbids to taste ? 
Forbid who will, none shall from me witfa-hold 
Longer, thy offer*d good." 

" Whether it be envy or reserve that forbids 
others to taste of thee,'' is the implied meaning ; 
and, to people used to poetry, surely sufficiently 
implied; while the ellipsis, by curtailing the 
words, gives rapid force to the meaning. Again, 
in the same poem. Book Tenth, line 945, 



'** Whatever draws me. 



Or sympathy, or some comiataral force.* 



* Or beast of prey or man, to goilt devote, 
With fimgs terrific, and with bnrmng eyes, 
Thy brave protector rashes on his throat. 
And low, in blood, tlie dark destroyer lies. 
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MiIUmi would have said in prose^ '' by 
ever I am drawn, whether by sympathy bj 
some connatural force." — ^Also, 



^ Or tine, or Abe, to me it mittew noL'-^ep kanC s 3 

That 18, whether it be true or false ; and thus 
ever accurate Pope, 

^ Alike or when, or wliere, they shoney or sliiiiey 
Or on the Rabicon, or on the 






This is the most luxuriant use of the ellipeis I re- 
collect in so short a limit — the sense cxMild not 
have been contained in one couplet, but for the 
lavish use of that privilege. 

Johnson tells us, in his Dictionary, that '' die 
particle or, sometimes, but rather inelegaiitly, 
stands for either, and sometimes for before, but 
the latter usage is obsolete/' He mendoos not 
that it more frequently supplies the place of four* 
syllables, whether it be. 

The use of the particle or might have been de- 
fined with more justness, dius : '^ It is one of the 
privileges of verse to condense expression, by 
making the little particle or supply the place, 
first, of four syllableB, whether it be; second, of 
the double syllable, either; and third, of the word 
before, though this last usage is not common with 
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modern writers, but it is employed with fine eflFect 
by the ancient ones. The first usage might be il- 
lustrated by the above, or by similar quotations ; 
and the second, where or is substituted for either, 
as follows : 



.« O Rossanno ! 



Or give me way, or thoa art iio more my friend." 

Row^s Fair Penitent, 

*^ Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 
My hand shall seize some other captive dame.** 

Popi^s Stomer, 

In the third and last instance, where this particle 
is used for before, 

" Or ever your pots be made hot with thorns.'* — Paalms, 

*' Learn before thou speakest, and nse physic, 
Or ever thou be sick.** 

Eeclesia^es, diap, zviii. verse 19. 

^" The dead man's kndl 



Is there scarce ask'd for whom ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in thehr caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken." — Shakespeare^ 

I did not expect you would like the * 37th stanza, 



* Ah wretch ingrate ! to liberal hope unknown, 
Does pride incrust tiiee in so dark a leaven, 
To deem tliis spirit (purer tiian thy own) 
Sinks, when thoa soarest to the light of Heaven ? 
VOL. II. B 
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because of the second line, which s too n lof 
the bold simplicity of the elder rs in 

taphor to please a tast^ of so i » i 

ment — and yet you do not i ' s id I 

inclosed from Darwin's refined and spli j y or^ 
namented poem, in which there is nothi of i 
simplicity which you will not endure in poetry of 
this day — in truth it is hard to please you. 

In the d9th I have changed, at your suggc )d, 
the word Omnific for Almighty ; — ^but not ic 
I can agree with you that omnific is quaint, 
to me it appears the reverse, but because, < itrict 
examination, it does not suit the sense so well as 
almighty, since the precise meaning of omnific 
all-creating — ^but how fine is the word in Milton! 

^ Sileuce, ye troubted waves, and thou deep, peabe! 
Said then the Omnific Word, your discord end r* 

You will be glad to apply that command to 
this review of your criticisms ; nor shall I be sorry 
to enforce its obedience ; — but suffer me to as- 
sure you that I am extremely obliged by your at- 
tention to my poem. It has been to its advan- 
tage in several instances. 
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LETTER III. 

Rev. Berwick. 

Lichfield, Jan. 24, 1788. 

If life was not so. short, if time did not f]y so 
fast, if connections did not increase so rapidly, I 
might not have been forced, two years ago, to 
make a resolution of avoiding to enter into any 
new correspondences. That resolution has, in 
the interim, withstood many powerAil tempta- 
tions, and upon its Aiture firmness my ease, and I 
have reason to think my health, depends. In the 
apparent quietness of Lichfield, my hours of lei- 
sure are few. Filial cares and attentions ; — ^the 
transacting all my father's business, social claims, 
and long-established correspondence with a num- 
ber of friends ; — ^what, alas, of time so swiftly 
whirled away, remains to me for needful exercise^ • 
and for the beloved employment of reading i Pity 
therefore, I intreat, the regret I feel when talents, 
and dispositions, esteemed, and interesting to me 
as yours, offer me pleasures which I am obliged 
to decline. 

Your last letter, like your former, gratified me 
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by its kindness and amused me by its wit. 
mind imaged you in your little lonely parw 
listening to the loud winds, and beating n 
but they were innoxious storms ; and memory, ] 
senting those to which you were so lately ezp 
would make their loudest howl music in the 
parison. 

Whenever you retire to your vicarial 
I certainly wish for you the society of a fj :- 
yet the solitude of minds enabled to gild it b] 
their own resources, is to me no object of pity 
Do you not think me strangely unfeeling, t 1 
commiserate, as yet, none of the evils of v 
you complained ? Assure yourself, however, thft 
I should lose my philosophy were you to 
of any circumstance that sickened at your h 
and strewed your pillow M'ith thorns ; — ^but nev0 
for misfortunes ; during the narration of whidi, 
Wit peeps over your shoulder, puts his hand be- 
fore your mouth, and tells the story himself. 

I once wrote a sonnet in such an hour as yoo 
describe. If it pleases you I shall be grat 
Suppose it does not, you say. Why then Hea* 
forbid I should be quite so much the author ss 
to like you instead of it the worse For such disap- 
probation. — Such as it is behold it : 
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Invitation to a Friend. 

When dark December shrouds the transient day. 
And stormy vrinds are Howling in their ire, 
Why com*st not thon, who always can'st inspire 
The sonl of cheeifiilness, vttd best array 

A sullen hour in smiles ? — O ! haste to pay 
The cordial visit sullen hours require! 
Around the circling walls a glowing fire 
Shines ; — ^but it vainly shines in this delay 

To blend thy spirit's warm Promethean light 
Come, then, at Science, and at Friendship's call. 
Their vowM disciple; come, for they invite 1 

The social powers without thee languish all ; 
Come, that I may not hear tiie winds of night, 
Nor count the heavy eave-drops as they fall! 

But to resume your misfortunes.— I recollect some- 
thing for which I do commiserate you ; — the var 
nity and impertinent intrusion of an everlast- 
ing dabbler in the drains of Parnassus, which 
be believes the purest streams of its foimtains; 
and imagines that when he bespatters you with 
their mud, he is pouring forth elegant liba- 
tions. It is thus that I am often anointed, 
through the epistolary channel; and thus am 
doomed to augment continually the number of 
my rhyming foes, because I cannot stoop to flat- 
ter them that their dusky streams are pellucid. 
Lichfield has been very dissipated through the 
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winter. Plays thrice in the week — balls and sup 
pers at our inns^ cards and feasting within m 
houses. No mode of amusement neglected^ ex< 
cept that in which we aie best calculated to ex- 
cel— -our concerts. Unluckily for me they are 
the only Lichfield public amusement I can par- 
take with delight. 

The late rains, leaving our fields a swamp, have 
prevented my winter's walk to the mansion ot 
the hill, where I always find recompence fori 
ing breasted the cutting blasts ; — that ma 
soon, alas ! to be deserted !— over which, as I 
shall just discern it at closing day fix>m the i 
dows of my drawing-room, I shall often sigh 
exclaim, 

^ There^s no light in my 1ady*s bower!** 

Adieu ! I hope the period at which we may aee 
you again in Lichfield, is at no immeasurable 
tance. 
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Thomas Christie, Es<5. Edinburgh. 

Lichfield^ Jan. 27, 1788. 

I AM glad to find your health improving. So 
ardent a pursuit of knowledge, such extiaordinary 
insight into so many of its avenues at your verjr 
. early period of life, makes one tremble lest the 
corporal springs should be weakened by intense 
and perpetual pressure upon those of * the intel- 
lects. 

The allegoric vision in the charming journals 
you sent me, is dear to any understanding, and to 
my heart ; but genius, piety, and candour, very 
sweetly blended, shine with clear and steady light 
through every page of those journals. Your ac- 
count of the mud city entertained me infinitely. 
It was indeed pity that Rousseau had not been 
made its governor. 

I never saw Belmont, but have heard much of 
its beauty. The scenery of Colton I know to be 
uncommonly fine. Look in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May last, and you will find verses 
of min^ that are tolerably faithful to the peculiar 
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features of that valley ; that ! wil- 

demessy with its grey zone of barr ata 

Mr Sneyd of Belmont was t fi of 

youthy and many a pieasant hour a i 1 ai 
in his society beneath my father's roof, 
own house, when his sisters lived with m at 
funily-seat in the more cultured and leas ro 
tic neighbourhood of Stafford. That seat s 
some years since. My fair and ge 
who died in the flower of her youth, v I j 
love ; but his family were desirous that 
maiTy to higher rank, and ampler fprti ; 
succeeded in persuading him to stifle t 
growing tenderness. Vanity, I think, i >re t 
passion, afterwards gave his hand to pn 
Beauty, who alienated him from many of ^o^ 
mer friends. Our family were of that ni 
His present lady, the cousin-german of .1 
is a very different woman, friendly and good ;— 
but the habits of intimacy broken are not easily 
resumed. People form new connections with 
more facility. 

Of your other friend on the Derbyshire tour, 
Sir Isaac Heard, I have heard much ^ — of his, and 
of his lady's virtues. Their history is marked and 
interesting. His constancy to her, which bad die 
severest trials, was that of earlier and purer ages. 
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With a son of Lady Heard's, by a former hu»- 
bandy I was well acquainted ; the most prepos- 
sessing being, of fourteen, I ever knew-^e sunk, 
by consumption, at eighteen; a fallen blossom, but 
a translated Angel. 

I doubt whether the utility of Doctor Croft's 
projected dictionary will be in proportion to the 
immense labour of the undertaking. Upon one 
of your objections to Johnson's, viz. that he con- 
tents himself with giving very copious authorities 
for the use of words, without telling us bis own 
opinion of the respect due to those words, I must 
observe, that I think it a very judicious absti- 
nence. Opinions are so various ; verbal partialities, 
and verbal dislikes, as well as prejudices of other 
kinds, are so frequent, and so arbitrary, that per- 
haps no ope person has a right to decide upon the 
elegance, or inelegance of particular words, or 
modes of expression. With two people, equally 
ingenious, I often find one very fond of certain 
verbalisms, and usages of style, which the other 
detests. What then remains but to settle these 
wide extremes of differing tastes, not by reference 
to the opinion of any third individual, but by ex- 
amining whether they are in frequent use with 
various wiiters of acknowledged eminence ? 

Till people have familiarized themselves widi 
such writers, and learned to appreciate the weight 
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of their respective authorities, thej will do wdl 
to abstain from using any word or iraae, in their 
own writings, which are not in genei 
taking care to avoid idioms, which c 
composition of every sort. The} 
all expressions which are pert, 

Certainly Johnson's reason for 
lingbroke and Shaftesbury, from I 
ties, was a most ridiculous ( 
thankful, that a being so prejudiced, forbore to 
throw the iron fetters of his dogmas ov < 
style ! Have we not enough of his attem 
throw them over our poetic taste, unj 

and because ingenious so much t more i 
chievous, work, the Lives of the Poets ? 

I hope Doctor Croft will not take up that ar- 
rogance, which the most arrogant of men forbore 
to assume. What right has one man's 0|Mnion to 
** bestride the verbal world, like a Colossus/* 

Shaftesbury was a much admired prose writer 
in his day, but within the last fifty years nottiiiig 
has made greater progress to perfection tfaao 
style/ Shaftesbury has one most inelegant mode 
of expression, viz. '' this is pleasant enough, in the 
way of gaiety and humour ;" — and " such arrange- 
ment is powerful, in the way of argument ;'* — and 
'' these fancies may be well parried, in the way of 
burlesque.'^ In short, I found this trick of 
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phraseology perpetually in my way^ when I waa 
looking for the celebrated elegance of Lord Shaftes- 
bury's style. 

What an enthusiast you are to London ! I wish 
you do not say a great deal too much for that im- 
perial city. . For her greatness perhaps you can- 
not, but for her justice I think you do. How 
does Johnson esteem her ? let us hear him : 

« LoDdoDy the needy vUlain's general home. 
The common-shore of Paris, and of Roilie.'* 

Cowper in his Task has given a more faithful 
portiait of her than you, in your youthfulglow of 
generous partiality, or than Johnson in his caustic 
spleen. 

The worthy Mr Green, and the ingenious and 
enlightened Mr Saville, desire their compliments; 
I wish you knew more of the latter. He is a man 
of strong imagination, and benevolent sensibility, 
with a considerable fund of classic and scientific 
knowledge ; — nor know I a better poetic critic; 
though his accurate severity now and. then makes 
my muse murmur a little, but reflection generally 
shows me that he is right. 

I have mentioned you to Mr Hayley and Miss 
Helen Williams, as a rising character in the lite- 
rary world. 
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-^ Proceed, illnstrioni yoathy 



And virtne guide thee to the throne of tmtli !"* 



YeSy in every opinion^ and in every science. 
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J. WEDGEvtroop, Esq. 

Lichjieldy Feb. 18, 1788. 

I AM honoured and obliged by your it 
vours to enlighten me on a subject so impoi 
to human virtue and human happiness. * 1 
have not been vain ; and I blush for the co 
my late letter expressed^ whose subject nd- 

ed the ardour of benevolent wishes, aud Justin* 
dignation. 

Let me, however, do myself the justice to ob- 
serve, that my heart always recoiled with horror 
from the miseries which I heard were inflicted ob 
the negro slaves ; but I have had long acquaint- 
ance with a Mr Newton of this place, who 
made a large fortune in die East, where slaveiy 
pervades every opulent establishment. He cxxt 
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stantly assured me^ that the purchase, eniploy- 
menty and strict discipline of the negroes were 
absolutely necessary to maintain our empire, and 
our commerce, in the Indies. As constantly did 
he affirm, that they were of a nature so sordid 
and insensible, as to render necessary a consider- 
able degree of severity, and to make much lenity 
alike injurious to the indulger and the indulged ; 
that the accounts of the cruelties practised upon 
the slaves by their masters were false, or. at least 
infinitely exaggerated. He observed, that the 
worst people will abstain from vice, when it is 
against their interest to practice it ; that the high 
price and value of the subjugated, inevitably pre- 
serves them from the dire effects of this imputed 
barbarity. 

When T sighed over the severe discipline, for 
the necessity of which he pleaded, I was desired 
to recollect the fate of the Ashwells — ^uncle and 
brother to young gentlewomen of this town. 
The former, a West India Planter, whose com- 
passionate temper, which his nieces assert had 
been ever soft and indulgent, even to weakness, 
led him to give his slaves unusual relaxation from 
toil, and to take scrupulous care that they were 
constantly and plentifully supplied with whole- 
some food ; yet was he murdered by them in the 
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most cruel manner ; and hu nephew^ tben i 
youth of fourteen, intentionally murdered ; thg 
ham-stringedy and cut off his left arm, and two of 
the fingers on his right hand, leaving him, as diqr 
thought, lifeless. 

The last mentioned Mr Ashwell, who lives tk 
hapless wreck of negro cruelty, uniformly con- 
firmed to me, for I have often ccmversed 
him, all Mr Newton had told me of t 
treacherous, ungi*ateful, and bloody in 
negroes. Impressed with these ideas, I led 

to consider the present efforts for their < 
chisement, as fruitless and dangerous, tho 
and humane ; that the Scriptures, whit < 
mention slavery, bear no testimony agai it 
impious ; that, in some coimtries, the subjectioB 
of beings, that form the latest link in the c 
descending from human to brute aninudity, v 
an evil inevitable, as war between nations has 
ways been found in every climate. 

Beneath die force of that melancholy convic- 
tion, I avoided reading any thing upon the sub- 
ject ; flattering myself, that if the aboliticm of a 
traflic so lamentable could be safely effected by 
our legislators, tliey, as Englishmen and Chris- 
tians, would listen to merciful remonstrance, and 
feel themselves impelled to abolish it. 
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Your letter^ and the tracts which accompanied 
ity have changed my ideas on the subject. Th^ 
have given me indignant convictions, decided 
principles, and better hopes that the flood-gates 
of this overwhelming cruelty may be let down 
without ruin to our national interests. 

But as to your exhortation that I would write 
a poem on the subject, I sicken at the idea of en- 
countering the <;ertain pains, and uncertain plea- 
sures of publication, by committing this theme to 
my muse, fruitful as it is in the great nerves of 
poetry, pathos, and hoiTor ; and this, because I 
have no confidence that her voice would arrest 
the general attention. Better poetry Hhan mine, 
though richly the product, is not the taste of diis 
age. Mr Day's sublime poem. The Dying Ne- 
gro, past away without its fame, though emi- 
nently calculated to impress t)ie public with hor- 
ror of the slave-trade. 

You gratify me much by speaking so highly of 
my Elegies on Cooke and Andre, and on Lady 
Millar. When the society for arts and sciences, 
of which my acquaintance. Sir Joseph Banks, is 
President, struck a medal in honour of Captain 
Cooke, Mr Green of our museum had one, and 
indeed every person who had interested them- 
selves at all publicly in the memory of that phi- 
lanthropic hero. 
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■• « To me alone 



One of old Gideon's miracles was shown; 
For upon all the quicken'd groimd 
The fimitfid seed of Heaven did broodnag lie. 
And nothing bat the muses fleece waa diy." 

Then the public hireling critics are not 
friends; and I have personal enemies in s 
of them, rendered such by niy sincerity, and 
cause I could not stoop to flatter with praise 
miserable rhymes they presented to me ; and 
that sin of omission to their vanity, t y load 
writings with imputed vulgamess, b< , 

morality, and obscenity itself, t ] ut 
Magazine and English Review fy. H 

ever contemptible such evidently groundless 
sure, it is not very pleasant to its object. 

In losing f Mr Bently, my muse lost a fr 
and protector. I had not the pleasure of 
known to that gentleman, when he spoke to 
public in such warm praise of my writings, 
personally or by letter. He fanned her 
the breath of ingenious, generous, < ical, 

* From Cowley's Ode on being refused a place at € 
with the hopes of which he had been flattered by i 
Second, to whose interests he had devoted himself in 
monarch's adversity. — S. 

t He was reviewer in the poetic department of the 
ly Review many years. — S, 

4 
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liscriminating praise. I knew not, at the time^ 
o whom I was so much obliged. 

That charming writer, Miss More, has given 
he world a poem on the Slave Trade ; so has 
ler ungrateful pupil Lactilla. * I have not yet 
een either of those compositions ; but I cannot 
)revail upon myself to give my scribbling foes 
lew opportunity of venting their spleen, by 
ipeaking to the world of the inferiority of my at- 
:empt to that of the unlettered milk^woman's* 
So, I am sure, they would say, were I to write as 
Arell as Milton on the theme« 

How should these reflections fail to extinguish 
lie. ardour of my exertion, i^vhen it feels inclined 
x> struggle for an escape from common-life avo- 
cations to Aonian employments! My only sti^ 
nulus, from without, to an attempt on this oc- 
casion, is the consciousness that you, and a few 
3ther ingenious friends, are predisposed in its far 
vouT. I confess that to be a powerful one. Du- 
ring an whole hour after I received your letter, it 
[ atained its ground ere it sunk beneath the 
>w-drifts of opposing recoUectioas* 
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LETTER Vf. 

Rev. T, S. Wh alley. 

Lichfield, March 1, 1788. 

I BEjoiCE that Mont Blanc lifts its 
head in the poetic world. Several of ^ 

letters have mentioned this poem, ; I 
ritable reason for publishing it, more rito 
than the thirst of fame. 

I have mentioned it also in our L i 
circles ; bnt while those who form them se 
society, they pay no attention either to my \ 
or opinions respecting books, and of et 
press their dihlike of poetry in my presence, or 
parade, with their silly affectation of not undo^ 
standing it ; as if sense, sentiment, or descriptioB, 
could be obscured by the graces of measure, tf 
the harmony of rhyme. 

But, emerging from these mists of spleen f» 
ther than of ignorance, let me turn my e^ ti 
the stupendous mountain of Savoy, .wl i 
have gilded with a light so radiant. 



• M 



The passages that annomkce it have beeo omitted m fl 
tfantcript^ on acconnt of the sUictnres open it in tiiis epistle.—^ 
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My imagination met your poem with that sort 
of delight with which I met you last summer at 
Ludlow ; and which no stranger^ however bril- 
lianty however estimable/ could inspire in the fan- 
cy on one hand^ in the heart on the other. 

My convictions of the merit of this various, 
glowing^ and spirited poetic picture, are confirm- 
ed on every new examination. If it is not ar- 
dently acknowledged by the whole class of mo- 
dem readers, their injustice will, in part, result 
from the stupidity, jealousy, or venality of the 
public critics. Your and my friend will per- 
haps bestow a few guineas, gliding to them in a 
channel, secret even from themselves, but which 
shall have power to purchase the insertion of 
those sort of critiques, upon which his envy shall 
banquet in private. 

I said, in part, for the locusts of anonymous 
criticism are not the sole causes of that blight, 
beneath which I have observed many a rich poetic 
harvest to wither uncropt in its first season. 
Poetry is not the fashionable study of the present 
&ge. We have plenty of fine writers, but there is 
a dearth of readers. 

A few lines in this poem I could wish elevat- 
ed, which are, perhaps, a tittle too prosaic for the 
general tenor of the style ; but these blemishes, 
if blemishes they are, seem but dust in the ba« 
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lance against iu noble enti the «tr 

and glow of appropriated de i ^ so n 

and 8o magnificent. Your L«myr-G< i 
poetic sublimity above the Eagle of I u 
of Gray* He is shewn in more ene ; i i 

and in more various points of view. W i, v si 
ing round the cliffs, he pursues the ( 
it bounds, terrified, from rock to rock, t t n I 
scene is alive ; and when, after the i » he i 

to the emerging sun, the passage is of ely ei 
celled grandeur. 

Last Friday morning brought me a v 
whom I received, and to whom I listened > 
that awe-mixed delight, which Milton h^ s 
ed to Adam, 

<< When Raphael, the celestial visitant, deignM 
As man with man, as frieiid with friend, to nt 
Indulgent in the bower.** 

Yes, my dear Mr Whalley, the Christian 1 
Ml Howard, sat with me great part of Fri 
morning, leading me through scenes of ini 
interest to the heart, and which I should like 
retrace with you. 

You wish to see something new of n 
There is no possibility that I should obtain h 
sure to raise new poetic fabrics. I only wish ( 
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time to arrange and publish the large materials 
for my Miscellany. Could that be done, it would 
be only standing one running fire from the Den* 
nises and GUdons of the present day ; — ^it would 
be only feeling the anxieties of publication once, 
and then delivering up to the justice of post^ty 
my whole stock of pretensions :-r-^Posterity, which 
seldom fails,, sooner or later, to recal what is 
worth recalling from die shades of oblivion ; in 
which, for a time, many superior works to any I 
can produce have been enveloped, by the neglect 
of that ungrateful age which they adorned. 

That my writings should ever experience this 
regeneration, I am far from depending ; but I 
believe they will, if they deserve it. It has long 
been my wish to " leave n>y name in life's visit.'' 
Should the ink in which it is written prove of a 
feding and perishable quality, there is no help for 
that, you know. 

As to the present age, which sits listening to 
its critical Cerberuses, that it may echo dieir 
barkings, vain are the hopes of poetic genius to 
meet its applause.. Jephson! the fate of diy 
three last admirable tragedies, — the Law of Lorn- 
bardy, the Count of Narbonne, and Julia, can 
witness how vain ! Abused as contemptible bom- 
bast by all the reviewers ; and, in consequence, 
neglected by an unfeeling public, though die true 
dramatic spirit glows through every scene ; though 
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the characters are all strongly marked, and fiady 
discriminated ; though pathos and horror breadie 
all their powers. 

Last night I saw the Mentevoli of die Jit* 
lia performed by a spirited tragedian of 
name of Rosewel. Julia was also sweetly 
gracefully represented by Mrs Nunns. 1 01 
the whole interesting performance, I thou^ of 1 
line in the Revenge, and applied it to the 
of Julia, as indubitably one of those disti 
ed few, 

*^ SonU made of fire, and children of the sutu** 

The finest stage situation in this tragedy is 
tid^en from the penknife-scene in that glori 
work, the Clarissa. 

Giovanni, and his daughter, and my d< 
valid, join me in every good wish «to yourself 
Mrs Whalley. 

Assure Mrs Piozzi, when you meet her next, 
of my frequent recollection of all dbe has looked^ 
said, and written to me. 

You have doubless luxuriated in the late ve^ 
nal mildness of our noons ; but we must exped 
hybemal relapses ; that, ere he takes his final 
flight, 

** Winter will oft at eve resmne the breeze. 
Chill the pale mom, and bid \a» driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless." 
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But small is their power to depress, where the 
Lares are found on the hearth, the Muses breathe 
inspiration, and the affections dii&is^ conjfort. 
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Mrs P;ozzi, pp her Publication of Johnson's 

Letters. 

Lichfield, March 7, 1788. 

This kind present, your last entertaining and 
i^aluable publication of the Goliah's Epistles, at 
once obliges and does me honour. They shew 
bum in a more benign, though less resplendent 
point of view, than, perhaps), any other of his 
Birritings, or than he could appear from any veri- 
table records of his conversation, since you have, 
doubtless, expunged die malignant passages, from 
irour benevolent att^tion to the feelings of many. 

Letter-writing, however, appears not to have 
been 1 nt, though, in the course of these 

^pis , we frequently scattered rays of John- 
fire. He, whose eloquence has, in his es- 

s, unrivalled majesty and force, seems an un- 
ivieldy trifler. When he will gambol, he gam* 
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bob best with Dr Taylor's gr U, a sort oi 

ooimi-geniian of hiB in i 

His playfolness v ts the e ye, 

the brilliance, and his "Btyle the » 1 i 

Gray*8 Letters ; which, as letters, s very 
rior indeed to Johnson's, though pr 

them a dull work ; but that was fn i y. . 

Your epistles in this coUec < ^ 

preceptor's, and are the g< of t t voli . h 
transcendence so decided, m rely in 

English to imitate the ji e of the 1 I i 
terati, and, in this mut display of e] 
powers, decree that palm to you which croi 
the lyre of Corinna in her contest wilii Pin 



-<< Tli baid to cdU 



Hie primal grace where many graces charm/* 

Yet I think my first favourite is youF to ' 

brid^ooiiu It is of twin-excellence to I o( 
« lebrated one of St Evremond's to a yc 
lovely married woman, who^ wished to pr 
her amorous empire. 

Johnson, as a writer, is most himself in 1 
ters from Scotland. We are delighted to < 
him familiarly sketching out those ace s, 
which his Tour presents so sublime a 
Mr Boswell will be gratified to find here, in Jfi 
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Johnson's approbation of his anecdotes^ a full ac- 
quittal of his imputed treachery to the confidence 
and fame of his friend. Those ^ho brought that 
accusation against Mr BosWell, evinced diat they 
little understood Johnson's character. He said 
nothing to any one in confidence. Far from wisb- 
ing to hide, he gloried in his malignity^ and in the 
trust that it would be recorded. He had none of 
those '' compunctious visitings of natuk*e/' which 
make softer dispositions scrupulous of wounding 
the feelings of others. I have heard him say, 
that distinguished people know that their col- 
loquial opinions vnll be recorded, and their letters 
published. 

Your tratolation of his Latin verses to Dr Lau- 
rence forms an elegant poem, and the joint tran- 
slations from Boetfaius have accuracy and spirit. 

Miss Weston told me you asked het if certain 
verses, sighed Anna Matilda, were mine. Not 
they indeed ; — nor know I any thing of their ori- 
gin^ except from internal evidence ; but it is so 
strong, as to be entirely conclusive with me, that 
the Delia Cruscas> and the congenial rants which 
pretend to reply to them, are from the same pen, 
whoever Mr Merry may persuade to mother them. 
No two wtiters could have such entirely similar 
extravagancies^ in their compositions. The only 
verses I remember to have printed without my 
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name were an epigram on die a ve critics of 
Mr Hayle/e writing8^ and a lit i x> Maso% 

in the Gentleman's Magazine for OcU * 1784; 
reproaching him for his silence c J< 
malignant injustice to the greatest lyi let 

world ever produced, not excepting I ur 
«elf ; — ^that poet his departed frie 

I should suppose Pindar could ^t, 
scholars confess to me he did not, ext Gra} 
the sublimity of his imagery, or gn 

and variety of his numbers; and our t 
of Pindar show me that the Greek poet I i 
were less elevated, less interesting. 

Nothing is less to be trusted than i. fid 
of Doctor Johnson's pen, when he ; to 

characteristic. How different from v 
really was must posterity conceive of his 
in-law, Lucy Porter, from the following i t 

in these letters : *^ Miss Lucy has raised es- 
teem by many excellencies, very noble re- 
splendent, though a little discoloured by aiy 
virginity." 

Ill did those elevated appellations sqit her 
downright honesty, seldom if ever expandiif 
into generosity ; — ^her illiterate shrewdness, and 
cherished vulgarism. Hoary virginity may justtj 
be said to discolour personal graces; but those 
she never possessed beyond the result of a round 
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f hce, with tolerably pretty features, though in die 
,1 deless blankness of flaxen hair and eye-brows, 
— a clean fair skin. Tliese, I ^m told, were 
j the n total of her charms in the years pf bloom, 
^ \ tl her figure had never any elegance. If 
h ty of face, and grace of form, had ever been 
rs, they are not properties to raise esteem, 
while, over the splendour and nobleness of intel- 
lectual qualities, the hoary virginity of fifty-two 
could not well have cast any dimness, 

I have a consciousness of obligation to you, 
f dear Madam, on the ground of this publica- 
tion, besides the kindness, which makes it a token 
of your amity. , I always visited, and received 
vbits from Doctor Johnson, on every residence 
of his in our town, excepting only the few , days 
in which you were here with him. A shyness be- 
tween Mrs Lucy Porter and myself, the only 
estrangement that ever happened between us, and 
which had no continuance, unfortunately for me, 
existed at that period, depriving me of the desired 
pleasure of waiting upon you. 

Greatly as I admired Johnson's talents, and 
revered his knowledge, and formidable as I felt 
the powers to be of his witty sophistry, yet did a 
certain quickness of spirit, and zeal for the repu- 
tation of my favourite authors, irresistibly urge noe 
to defend them against his spleienfiil injustice :->- 
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a temerity, which I was well av s 
dislike me, notwithstanding the en iqr r 
always expressed for me on his at 
on retunung to Lichfield. The h oi 

sition soon used to collect die k < 
horizon, 

ft 

« Whsnt to gife hit little scnte fams." 

Since I see so i y L i A \ b 
tioned in diese letters, ae^ bm ( b 
more frequent than m , ] 
no sort ot claim to lette atte ^ d 

be no great vanity in I i t 

pass me over in total ence. 1 ■ 

that I thank you for yo .1 

have been pained by the cc of 

down to posteri^ with the enven d torn i 
Johnson's malevolence sticking about ; i 
I am well aware, from the recordi i o; 

less benevolent biographers, that it is < 

numbers to bear them, whose virtues \ a 
are superior to mine. 

I cannot imagine what anonymous » 
could be, which it appears, from these letl 
that he was solicited to read on < of r 
to Lichfield in 17B1. Not a c ^ i 

number of his visitors^ whom 

4 
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capable of being enoi^li interested about any 
poetic effort to have requested hi3 attention to it* 
I never shewed him, or asked his opinion about » 
liDgle line of mine, either in print or manuscripty 
nor of any unpublished wprk of others. To me 
he almost invariably spoke with stroi^ dislike of 
all our celebrated female writers, except yourself • 
As I so carefully avoided all conversation that 
could lead to the subject of my compositious^ it 
wfU( the only way he had of imparting that mortis 



fication to my literary self-love, which it was the 
first joy of his gloomy spirit to impart to every 
person, at times. . 

That any human beings male oi\female> could 
endeavour to draw Johnson's attention to their 
own writsDgd^'is to me astonishing. How little 
msight int6 character must they, who made the 
cash, the vain att^npt, have possessed ! 

Once, however — ^perhaps as ajreward.for the 
unobtrusive disposition of my muse, he paid an 
high compliment, in my presence, to my Elegy 
on Cook. He was e^peakii^ favourably of the 
Columbia of Madame Bocage, and added, " she 
describes many things well, but nothing so well as 
you have described the seas^ and shores, round 
the South Pole." I blushed^ curtsied^ and in- 
stantly turned the conversation into a different 
chamiel. 
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Another timey when I v t esent, he 

very handsomely indeed of my iti , in a 
company at Mrs Porter's — but tl ¥ 
his opinion about them v i¥i 3 

manner which unmasked to his 
motive of the inquiry ; and he aco d to be 
subservient to other people's ice. I c 

have taught my enemies how to e < 
from Johnson that contempt of my c i 
whichy for the power of repeating, ti r iD 
was on lire ; — but it must have been € d 
shrewder management than they were up 

The last Gentleman's Mi iz t^ or : , 

poor critic whom its ingenio ' wordiy 1 

employs in the poetic article, M es a 
most gloriously over our friend's m ie 
poem, the Mount Blanc, pn die t 

refuses him to one of the most veri ^le 
ents of Stemhold and Hopkins, t ev blotted 
paper. It is thus that our Zoiluses to genius, 



•• 



" Suckle foobi and chronicle small beer. 



Believe me, dearest Madam, much 
and honoured by what you said to Doctor J< 
son upon my inquiries of him after Mi 
Thrale, and that I am, on every accou y 
obliged and faithful servant. 
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LETTER Vra 

Rev. Wm. Bagshot Stevens, of Repton^ 

near Derby* 

Lichfield, March 10, 1788. 

It were indeed ungrateful if I could impute 
the gratifying opinion you express of my writings 
to disingenuous flattery, whatever check I may put 

)n self-love, by concluding you partial. Far 

hi desiring to have such agreeable illusions dis- 

d, I take pride and pleasure in every proof 

their continuance. 

Your "* sonnet is strikingly in the manner of 
Milton's sonnets, — to me scarcely less dear than 
his longer compositions. 

* The following is the wnnet ailuded to, wrUten hy Mr Stevens, 

To liiniy whose taste with just and curious eye. 
Compares the trophies of poetic praise, ^ 
By fearly Oreda won, with Latian lays. 
Or ought of hiter date, that dares to Tie, 

Gallic, or Tuscan, with the classic frame 
Of ancient genius ; and to him, whose mind 
Enkindled by the Muse's sacred flame, 
Thinks into birth creations of its own^ 



• 
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I wish you would come and ] 

summer gave me the pleasure of ki a t 
you^ and your muse, with Mr SI r. I 
enthusiams respecting the 3 merits oi 

we esteem, are very de it to ind. 

Have you seen Boyd s tra of ] 

After readbg, and compari it i Mr Ha 
sublime English version of ^e t < , 

we cannot place great confic i ] 
tice to his author. The in ion 1 t 

tion of those cantos, is, on c< 
pressive indeed. 

Milton is said to have been indebted to tbe 
Inferno of Dante, for many of die striking kt 
tares of his Pandemonium ; — but surely it is nradi 
more various, more grand, more sublime in its 
horror than the Inferno ; and the reproach of pla- 
giarism is lost in the impression of that great ss- 
periority. 

I am tempted to hazard a seeming vanity, bj 
inserting the following verses, presented to me by 
that ingenious, learned, and able writer^ Mr Pol- 
Worthy immortal life ; gmt Boalf emMn^d 
Above earth's groaier sphere !— To such akm^ 
Like Hayley candid to a rival's ckuaftp 
Sole arbiters on critidsm*ii throne, 
The British moae brings, with trivmpfaant nmu. 
Her richest tablet, grac'd with Seward's naiQe. 
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Mrheel, whose didactic Poem on Eloquence^ and 
Translations from the Classics, are so deservedly 
admu*ed. 

To Miss Sew AKD. 

*^iniile friendship \atSi& the rosy plume, 
That wafts brig|it joy thro* t Wroxal's shade. 

Say shall not gratitade ilhime 
The breast that etsty its hopes to aid. 

The mnse of lichfield cheer'd with genial ray 

That gave th* atofblding blossoms iirtO'day ? 

Yes, to the sweetest of the choir ^ 

For whom attendant getiios brings, 
Caught from the sonrorw-breatfaing lyre 

Allihe rich monc of its strings, 
In vivid feeling tte low notes shaH rise, 
^nd mix their nmnbers with sdf-doubting sighs. 

And tho' the momentary strain 

May feebly touch thy finer ear. 
The tribute riiall not fiqw in -vain, 

THiich springs to tmth, and virtue dear ; 
For then ingenuous merit heeds the lays. 
Nor spurns at ought but unappropriate pnuse. 



* The first stanza aUndes to a tribute of just praise, from 
the author of these letters to Mr Polwheel, on having read 
his Poem on Eloquence, in manuscript. — S* 

t Wroxal, the name of the place where Mr Polwheel 
lived.— S. 

VOL, II. T) 
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Ifm while m worid*8 applmlfe 

Bids thy pale Aiidii*8 doeing breath 

RenYCy amid Iby colovs warmy 
And triumph o'er opprobrious death ; 

And while that world may bid thy gcohii daim 

The power to bhoon Cook*s nunortal name. 

Or while the omversal voice 
ShaU hail thee the enthnsiait child, 

To whom, delighting in her choice^ 
Nature onveird her pictures wild, 

And in Louisa flash'd along the lyn 

A soul all fancy, and an eye aU fire* 

Still gratilude, her stores among. 
Shall bid the phuisiYe poet sing. 

And, if the least of all the throng 
That rise on the poetic wing. 

Yet not regardless of his destined way. 

If Seward*s envied sanction stamp the lay. 

Adieu Sir ! and do not forget that R 
only seventeen miles from Lichfield. 
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LETTER IX. 

. W. Cbowe, Ptiblic Omior at Oxford, on 
his Poem, Lewesdon-Hill. 

Lichfield^ March 11, 1788. 

Permit my grateful acknowledgement of a 
Host welcome present, by which I think myself 

ch honoured. My idea of the poetic, and mu- 
talents of the donor, had been raised high 

t song Seaton Cliffs. The hand of a master 
IS discernible in its slightest sketch. The awful 
loneliness of marine scenery, with a blended sen- 
timent of tenderness and intrepidity, breathe 
lurough the poetry, and through the music of that 
itanza. 

Lewesdon-Hill fulfils the promise of excel- 
ence, made by its beautiful little harbinger. If I 
lid not fear to be obtrusive, I should speak to 
rou with more discrimination over its graces, that 
rlow with Sljakespearean and Miltonic tints. 

My coiTespondent, Mr Hardinge, that witty 
ion of Themis, lately sent me a few sweet lines 
)f yours, which compare something, a fair nymph 
[ suppose, to the lily of the valley. I have never 
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seen the coy beauties of that flower so k Oj 
described. Observe how we b^in to col 
your scattered pearls. 

The Grecian and La e 

too many of your |;o f< • K >fbrtl 
their British i ^ f y< poetic 

leisure. Her < n upon 1 { uch arose 

in her clime is indisputal ; ; 1 1 has allo^ 
pretensions to dispute for t clii t f 

*** pre-eminence with 1 re 1 ,. 

the bowers of ^ '^ y hv 

world no epic poet superior to Mi ^ 
matic one that, in invi ive g 
knowledge of the hun i ^ b f wc^ 

equality with Shakespe 

^ *Not Homer't lelf mch yimtchJ^M kPQoon ^loii. 
The Greek had rivalsy bat our Shakespeare none.* 

I remain, Sir, 8cc. 



* See the Bey. Mr Seward's verMS, written «t SlntM 
■poa-Avon, in Podiley*> Mttcelteny* lli^ani ptfatedaW' 
nymonsly^— iL 
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LETTER X. 

Mus Piozzi. 

Lick/ield, March 13^ 1788. 

Again do I intrude upon your attention^ dear 
Madam^ to prove my obedience to your injunctions, 
that I should read and examine the Delia Ciiiscas 
and Anna Matildas. But for your recommenda- 
tion I should probably never have read them, 
being inserted in a magazine into which there is no 
looking without being shocked by some outrage 
or other against genius or worth. 

I confess to you I did not like Mr Merry's 
Paulina. You saw that disapprobation in the 
coldness and hesitation with which I replied to 
your question, asked with an air of interest in the 
author that checked my ingenuousness. 

Internal conviction is to me very impressive, 
that the Anna Matildas, as well as Delia Cruscas, 
are. Merry's; the seldom beauties and frequent 
blemishes of each being so exactly of the same 
complexion. To the best poems be gives the 
Delia Crusca signature. The first six stanzas of 
the Elegy on the last day of the departed year. 
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are very pretty ; the remainhig sink into co 
place insipidity. The sonnet to Metas 
that mixture of metaphor which is always wi 

« Ah once, or wumM by bope, or cfaOrd by ftv» 
I mark'd in doobtfiil joy thy naBdering ray. 
Held the imir promise of the comiog day. 
Then sunk beneath the sadden blow seTere.** 

To hold a promise is sti-ange awkward la 
This sonnet makes Fortune, whom it 
sun whichy instead of sinking suddenly into edi 
lifts up its hand and knocks him down. Tb 
simile of the steel, with which the sonnet ( 
eludes, is unintelligible, to me at least* 

The Embarrassment is nothing like a aonnet} 
though it assumes that name; and the though 
upon which it turns is quaint and old-fiEishioDed. 

The Ode to Horror, signed Anna MatOdiy 
though it has enormous faults, forms, on dit 
whole, a spirited imitation of CoUins's Ode to 
Fear, though it by no means equals its oiigmal. 
Anna's poem to Indifference, with Z>. Cniscs's 
answer to it, are each of them a twin^mixtuie of 
wild ideas and absurd appellations^ illumined 
with' flashes of poetic fire. Who would conceive 
that sensibility was meant to be addressed in the 
following verses P 
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^ Savage mitam'd! she smiles to drink onr teaia^ 
And ¥diere's no solid ill she wounds onr fears." 



Sensibility of all things an untam'd savage!!! — 
and she, who is indubitably die source of our 
tears, is made to drink them ! — ^then what a sense- 
less vulgar abbreviation oi where there is no solid 
ill. The idea is a plagiarism from Beattie's 
Minstrel> miserably mangled in the expression. 
There is a true poet. See how beautifully he ex- 
presses the idea Mr Merry has so clumsily stolen 
fromhun! 

^ Fancy enervates while she soothes the heart, 
And^ while she dazzles, wonnds the mental sight^ 
To joy a iner power she can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold x&fjaX ; 
And often, where no real ills affiri^t, 
Her visionary fiends, an endless brainy 
Assail with equal, or superior might. 
And thro* the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And shivering nerves shoot stings of more than mortal pain.*' 

I admire Mr Merry's poem to Mrs Siddons very 
much; we forgive imitation, however obvious, 
when the result is good. Here the imagery, in 
some parts, approaches that of its archetype, Col- 
lins's Ode on the Passions, in the portraits of hor- 
ror, despair, and madness. Tli^t of revenge is al^ 
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most verbatim fo Col ; < 

are sublime and ^ < S • C ia 
weary of woiK ,t tfaep h l 

aprui^ could fabricate t oi 

poems, Paulina ; icerti lyi 

fine passages. The p e i idi 

counteracted by those n | 

grace a style which aims at vio e 

I confess the opening adn ble in its i 
tion of the castle, and the c 'a I, widi 
fine comparison of him to a ] n c 

Caspian Sea. The Russian so 17 is 
drawn with a Salvatorial pencil* 

These excellencies, however, make no f 
compensation for the disgusting horror 
story ; — for the inevitable contempt we feel 
heroine, who could be induced to live in a 1 
of odious and promiscuous prostitution, tfai 
a despicable desire of preserving her life fr be 
fury of her father, after her imprudence 1 
dered her lover *. The despair of such loss, 
by means so horrid, would have set a mi oi 
elevation above every selfish fear ! 

• 

* ForhkldeD by her tymimical father to thfaik of hit ttniwIiTT 
she persuades him to enter her chamber window^— t«Bd hev* 
nig the old count coming to her apartment, she puts ber lofer 
into an iron chest ; and when her father leaves her, she finds 
hhn— dead by suffocation. — S, 
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« 

When I sent for Paulina last smnmer^ on see- 
ktglt juraised by die- public criticsi I sept also for 
anodier' poem, that came -out about the same 
time, which 1 had heard well spoken of by better 
jiHlgeSy entitled, Edward,er the Curate. The avH 
tfiorsr of each were unknoM'n to me, so I could 
have no prejudices' in favour of the one, <Mr agiunst 
the other ; yet, while Paulina disgustedy Edward 
charmed me. It is eveiywhere chliste, interest- 
ing, simple, natural, el^ant, and pathetic. I 
grant there are two or three passages of higher 
elevation and real grandeui- in the former; — ^but 
the general vulgarism, nauseousness, bombast, and 
absolute nonsense, were to me insupportable. 

So Mr R- is affronted not to find his name in 

your growler's letters. Astonishii^, that any being, 
who knew Dr Johnson, should not have been thank- 
ful for such exemption ! When he was last in Lich- 
field, he told me that a lady in London once sent 
him. a poem which she had written, and after- 
wards desired to know his opinion of it. ^^ Ma- 
dam, I have' not cut the leaves, I did not even peep 
between* them. I met her again in company, and 
she again asked me after the trash. I made no 
reply, and began talking to another person. The 
next time we met> she asked me if I had yet read 
her poem ; I answered, no, Madam, nor ever in* 
tend it." 
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Shocked at the unfeeling i ^ I i^ 

corded of himseif, I replied, I ip 

may person should obtrude w ip 

attention ; adding, that if I a ite i 

Milton, or Gray, I should th 
be desired for my compositi y eze 
from his notice. I expected a p i i > 
return, but he only roll< I ^ 

If the spirits of our nol rda yet rei 

solicitude for their earthly le, eit *- 1 
or as men, they perhaps would like to Te 

the fate of Mr R ". I remain, ] 

yours, &c. 



P.I 
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Mrs Cotton. 

Lichfield, March 17, 1788. 

The consciousness that your health is so muck 
amended, comes across my mind in a glow of sa- 
tisfaction. Those strong maternal desires that, 
unfulfilled from year to year, pined in the pain of 
longing, sapt the foundations of your health; 
which, I flatter myself, the sight and 
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attentions of your daughter will build up again. 
Your name in the dramatis personae of Richmond 
House delighted as a good omen on that subject. 
Alas ! poor Mrs Style! I hoped to have felt 
my heart expand s^ain and again in the warm be- 
nevolence which shone out in her countenance^ and 
in her manners. I should yet more regret that you 
have lost her^ had you not told me that clouds of 
causeless dejection were apt to involve, and, diiring 
long intervals, darken its light. Hie idea of a 
friend's sufferings, so painful to us while they are 
endured, becomes lenient and consolatory when it 
hovers* over their sepulchre ; yet must you long 
feel a dreary vacuity in Lady Fane's circle.^ Lo- 
cal circumstances are great nourishers of regret. 

" When to the old ehn's wonted shade returned. 
Then, then I missM my Tanish'd friend — and moam*d." 

It is peculiarly proper that I should condole with 
you on the loss of your friend this day — for it is 
the 17th of March; the birth-day of my lovely 
long-deceased sister, who died in her nineteenth 
year — *' a fair j9ower soon cut down on our fields. 
The spring returned with its showers, but no leaf 
of her's arose :" — ^yet does not my heart forget 
this day, which gave to life an amiable creature, 
who shed the light of joy over many of my youth- 
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fill yean* Many are fl< ye j Ifi 

earth. Time balms sorrow, ^ j<7* 

grief when the soul is at ] I j 

scions there are deprivati< » of ^ 

no time can balm. Tl it 1 i 

the moumfiil, and their days i few. H 
preserve my heart, and the a of II] 

from the corrosive impr >n of mii »e ! 

Here is nothing to be < ted t ^ i 

interest you. Some of are grown i y J 

The *s and 's, whom you n r « 

tentedly moving in general eq ity 
neighbours, have, amidst their, of e y rs, 
proving fortunes, taken great i e 
selves ; affect to live in what t y call 
associate chiefly with Lords and Esqiiires of I 
degree in the environs. They think, no dw 
that thus externally elevating themselves, thej 
shall excite the envy of their neighbours, dnt 
darling triumph of contracted minds. They 
certainly do excite it amongst the many ^dio 
M'ould act the same part if they had the same 
golden means. But there are two c^laaaes of 
people who look down upon such low*souled am- 
bition, and all its silly ostentations ;^ — ^the reli- 
gious and the literar}*. Earthly parade can draw 
no jealous glances from eyes that are often lifted 
up to Heaven ; and ttie votaries of intellectaal 

3 
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and lettered pleasures^ look npon their lacquies 
and lords, their strutting and their style, with as 
undazzled and untroubled eyes as eagles can be 
supposed to cast on glow-worms, when they have 
been recently gazing on the sun. 
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Court Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 9, 1 788. 

Here are copies of those two letters of mine, 
of former years, which you expressed a desire to 
possess, when I shewed them to you on your last 
visit to Lichfield, The first, addressed to the pre- 
sent Mrs Stokes, when she was unmarried, about 
the year 17B1, for there is no date to the original, 
which she has lent me to transcribe -for you. 

*^ There is no contending with our iate,^ my 
dear Miss Rogers. — ^We jnust obey the time, and, 
amidst the press of our mutual avocations, submit 
to repose upon our certainty of each other's re- 
gard, with whatever seldomness our pens may wit- 
ness it. 
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'' I conceive the ej< 

lozicatiDg activity of the c e. I 9 

depend almost as much upon t ure of 

bodily organization, as upon t - of 

minds. }Iad I the fairy ligh ' y< k 

and had escaped the accident wb b 
at twenty-three, to all equest *< •, ] 

feel great delight in mo a et sed, 

feeling him bear me, with boui i i , oier 

the hills. I remember the se U of freec 
and independence which I used to feel on horse- 
back. In early rides, when the newly ris^i sum- 
mer-sun, 

** With wheels yet hoyeriog o'er the ocaMuhriw^ 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray f 

and amidst the dance of spurits, which youth and 
health, vegetable fragrance, and landscapes shin- 
ing in the first lustre of the dawn, inspired^ I used 
to say to myself, I have taken the wings of the 
morning, and will fly. 

" Amidst your partial praise of the * Monody 
on Andr6, it is comical to see you compl aining 
upon paper of want of powers for such a task* 
The matter comes to this, my pretty friend;— 

* Then recently published. 
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ycNir youth and beauty, and the homage they ex- 
cite, foim a spell more powerful to influence the 
disposition of your time, than can be produced by 
the hope of augmenting your literaiy reputation. 

** Dr Russel is right ; neither your ode or mine 
can properly be called a translation of the * Ara- 
bian ode. Each of us felt the necessity of adding 
the expansion of metaphor, the introduction of 
collateral circumstances, and a sort of moral ap- 

* Dr RussePs liiertU Thuuiatim af on Arabian Ode, 

My body is tossed on the couch, 
My miod is agitated with thought ; 
The night appears long to me, 
For my heart is broken. 

The stars succeed one another 

In the blue firmament ; 

The fire of love is in my bosom, 

Which all the waters in the sea cannot qnench. 

PoetU Paraphrase ef the abace, by Mm Roger84 

I. 

In vain my body <» the couch is laid. 
In TBin gay poppies round my tent entwine, 
These sleepiest eyes still ask my lovely maid, 
In vain they ask — no gleam of hope is mme -, 

Thou radiant moon, ye stars that glitter bri|^t, ' 

Not all your rays can cheer a lover's night. 
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plication of them to die < 

phinant. Without these sort of 

poem cannot desenre its name. T f 

IL 
In Yiio soft stiDiieM marks tlie temponale bom, 
And BUinnoriog iticaiiis iofite t» soil vrpose ; 
In vain tbe breeaei from the d re o ii iM g fl o w M B i 
Steal balmy firagianoe ai tbeir be— tica dose ; 

Tbe fires of love within my bosom ragi^ 

Which ocean's mighty wares can ne^er 



m. 

Sweet nigfatingaiey sospeod thy tfarillli^ soi^;^ 
Nor strive to charm tfab agitated braoat; 
Spite (tf thy dulcet toy the nighl is long^ 
Nor thy soft magic soothes my seal to rest; 
Lost as I am, I hog the firtal chahi, 
Hy heart is broken, for my tows are vafai. 



Amm Seward^s Paraphme ^t ikt draftlaa Qife 

Wide o*er the drowsy world incumbent ii(ght, 
SoDen and drear, his sable wing has spread ; 
The waning moon, with interrupted lights 
Gleams cold and misty on my fevei'd bed* 
Cold as she is, to her my breaking heart 
Shall pour its waste of woes^ its unavailim; sanrt. 

Thro' the loog lioani/--«]as, how lo^g the hooiB I 

My restless Hmbs m> grateftd hmgaoit knoivr ; 

Oriev'd tho* I am, yet griefli a ssoagfag d ww ya . 

From homing eye-balls still relhse to How; 

Love's jealous ftes, kindled by An'tflowB, 

Not the vast waf ly world, with idl its waves, aan diowB. 
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of a remote langus^e certainly rendered Dr 
Ruwel very partial to this specinien of Arabic 
poetry. He owns that the point is simplyi * all 
the waters of the sea cannot quench love/ Tliis 
18 a hackneyed idea in every language. It was 
natural that Dr Russel should be pleased to find 
it expressed in Arabic. We like to perceive the 
universal congeniality of human nature, and that 
the same passions produce similar ideas in ev^ 
soil and clime; — but can he think that a close 
translation of this little composition would be 
worth any thing as an English poem i 

^* You remember the beautiful translation in 
the Spectator of the Lapland odes! I was once 
shewn a close translation of them, and copied it. 
There was much richer matter to work upon in 
the Lapland poems ; yet the author of the Spec- 
tator-paraphrases found it advantageous, if not ne- 
cessary, to strengthen into visibility those ideas 
cvhich, in a version nearly literal, are seen but as 
through a glass darkly; and also to add some 

Slow pass the stan along the ni^f s dan plain, 
Still in their destin'd spheres serene they move, 
Nor does their soft efiulgence shine in vain, 
like the fierce blazes oi neglected loye ; 
Bat iife*s last pangs dissolve tlie galling chain ; 
Aza, a broken heart defies thy proad disdain I 
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thoughts and i of i • i ; < 

found in the o Is, how i 

log with the ] 1] i er, t 1^ c 
as they appear to t i > ] . 

translations *| which y will Ata 

you have read them, ve t >o as to i 

use the graceful lovely ap ea of 
Spectator. The fourth i cxf • set 

has great beauty in the close t Ik 

eulogium on summer is too c 1 1 

the Spectator-version ; but then ' ^ i 
added, which makes ample rec e^ vii. 

'' lis mad to go— tk death to itay, 
Away to Aunt, baite away !** 

But to return to our Arabian poem. — 

** This is the second time that you and I have 
written upon the same subject. Tt is little to tk 
purpose of ascertainii^ the right of superiority be- 
tween us, that we are mutually desirous of resigi- 
ing the palm to each other, like Peter and the 
friar their snipe in the ballad of tragi-comical 
memory. That palm will be shifted from mj 
brow to yours, and vice-versa, as the taste of the 

* The transhUioiis here mentioned are printed in Lor^ 
Karnes's Sketches on Man. 
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reader ^hall lean to the delicate or the strongi the 
somln'e or the beautiAil. AdieuJ" 



Copy of a Letteb, addressed to Miss 
Weston, fkom Lichfield, Sept. 6, 1783. 

** Soothing and welcome to me,de9r Sophia, 
is the regret you express for our separation. 
Pleasant were the weeks we have recently passed 
together in this ancient and embowered n^ansion. 
I had strongly felt the silence and vacancy of the 
depriving day on which you vanishisd,. only that 
I was obliged to attend to the preparations for ac- 
companying my dearest father on our journey in- 
to the Peak ; but that attention was blended with 
many a sigh, the pensive tribute to severed amity. 
How prone are our hearts perversely to quairel 
with the friendly coercion of employment, at the 
very instant in which it is chasing the torpid and 
injurious mists of unavailing melancholy. 

** It grieves me to see you acknowledging that 
your brother is more injured than was appreh^id- 
ed by that wretch, who sheltered the barbarous 
ruin he meditated upon the son of his friend, to 
whom he owed obligations, under an impious 
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pretence of grmtitude to that deceased Irieod.-^) 
Sophia, ' were the be-all and tfie end-all hen! 
the Almighty Maker of the ivene could notk 
just. But reason renders au( e t m 
word Retribution, in every sigh wh h 

over human baseness. Tie sacred vo: s of 
velation is not necessary to inform us of d 
however useful and consoling in t c« 
Nature's hand has impressed the a i 

every bosom. 

" I wonder not at the indignation yoo ezf 
at Johnson's injustice to your darling Gray, i 
is generous, it is grateful, and due to the de 
you have taken in his compositions. Why 
Mr Mason suffer this Fe Fa Fum of literature, tht 
snuffs afar the fame of his brother^authors, 
thirsts for its destruction, to peer and gallof 
molested over the fields of criticism ? A few peb- 
bles from the well-springs of truth and eloqu 
slung by a strong and agile arm, would soon li 
the might of his envy low. To fancy's eye 
injured shade of Gray rises sternly before "b » 

'' And calls for vengeance from bis tardy hand.* 

*' You will be surprised to hear diat we staid 
only a fortnight at * Eyam. We were received 

* A Tillage in the high peak of Derbyshire, cxf whkh Us 
Seward was rector, and where his daughter was bora. — & 



I 
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by our old friends and neighbours^ with such 
warm and affectionate welcome, as made me wish 
to have tarried one month, at least, among, my 
native rocks ; besides, I had the additional plea- 
sure of dear Miss Rogers' society. She came to 
me before breakfast, for she had flown, on her 
light steed, over the mountsuns which separate 
Dronfield from £yam, on the wings of the dawn ; 
— nor did she leave me till my father determined 
we should set our faces to the south. A buck 
from Lord Donegall was the magnet which drew 
my beloved back to Lichfield, in spite of mine, 
and Miss R.'s, and all our neighbour's intreaties 
for a longer residence. I left Eyam with the 
more regret, from a melancholy presentiment th^t 
the advanced age of its pastor, and the dangerous 
seizures to which he is subject, would make it his 
* last visit. 

** The dear littie muse was very sprighdy and 
happy. The fair prospect of a union, which 
mutual love, congenial talents, and genteel com- 
petency conspire to gild, may well give to her 
eyes the glow of placid smiles, to her spirits the 
dance of joy. She often persuaded me to ex* 



* It proved the last, thoiigii Mr S. snrvived that viatt sevea 
years, but in a state too feeble to leave his home a^ 
field— .SI 
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plore^ with her, the heights of tfiose near 
tains, which, high as it stands itself, yet 1 cr 
above our village, and shew us from their sun 
beyond the lesser hills, the rich vale of Ch 
worth, and immediately look upon the more ro- 
mantic beauties of Stoke. I was aston i 
my own strength and courage in these ceni 
and descending enterprises. Frequently and tier 
vently did we wish for you. ' How SojAia wouU 
be charmed !' was an exclamation for ever on ov 
lips. 

" Doctor Browne of Sheffield^ who lives to 
promote the good, and the pleasures of otb 
brought us for one day the two younger, \ t 
sisters of Miss Rogers. What a w< 
semblance of face and form between all 
there is not a straw's difference in du 1 t; 
all of them little, slender, and agile. T 
of so many partners of our late interesting t 
through this sublime county, recalled, in yi 
traits, all its enchantment. By that assc a 
of ideas, which their persons, and the simil] tyof 
scenes produced, I found myself perpetually 
pelled to turn my head, and look for the n of 
the party ; — but ah ! there was much embi 
regret in the consciousness, with which the 
ceeding instant dashed back upon my heart 
involuntary expectation. They for whom I lo< i 
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vfere far away^ nor did the ascending hill present 
the graceful form of Sophia, or the rocks echo 
the matchless songs of * Giovanni. 

" You have heard me speak of a steep, narrow, 
romantic and grassy dell, whose brow the middle 
part of our village borders. A ridge of curtained 
rocks rises opposite, thrusting their bare grey 
points here and there through the foliage. One 
of them is excavated, and forms a gallery, which 
may be descended into from the upper heights of 
the village, whence the cliffs and fields, which 
stretch over the summits of those rocks, are of 
easy access. It was in this rocky gallery that 
Mr Mompessan, the rival in virtue of Marseilles' 
good bishop, preached to his parishioners of this 
populous and large village, when it was visited by 
the plague in the year 1666; nationally conclud- 
ing, that assembling in a close church would be 
likely to increase the infection. The descent into 
this dell, from the centre of the village, is a smooth 
steep turf, scattered with single pine and ash* 
trees. The level turf at the bottom scarce ex- 
ceeds six yards in breadth. After winding to the 
right, about a quarter of a mile, it terminates in 
the celebrated Middleton-dale, or as it ought to 
be called, as belongii^ to Eyam parish, £yam- 

* Mr SaviOe. 



,%• 
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dale : — that scene where the awful and tenible 
Graces only dwell; — though the barreo rocbai 
desert cliffs, their residence, are pictiiicaqiie d 
grand, from their stupendous height, and wie^ 
of forms ; broken and ravaged as too raiojf ci 
them have been, and continue to be, bj the fan 
of gunpowder, destroying them for the porpoi 
of mendii^ the roads with their materials. TV 
burning lime-kilns, of which there are sevenl i 
die dale, deform it in the daj*time with tki 
smouldering fires, but are fine in the ii%ht, Aei 
ii^ glimpses of the savage scene by the ligb < 
dieir volcanic flames ; — but I have strayed fio 
the verdant glen without intending it, just u 
purposed to tell you, that the three amart Ikt 
sisters and myself, escorted by Doctor Biowb 
and our friend Mr Longston of Eyam, ^V^jk^ 
into this glen beneath the soft beams of a gM 
evenii^. Long ere my slow steps, supported < 
each side by the two gentleman, had gained the rai 
way descent, the three sister-nymphs had bound 
to the bottom. The little muse's imaginatk 
instantly conceived the magic effect which tiM 
tiny, light, and airy forms, so similar, and so aii 
ble, would have to us, whose sight dropt firom ) 
eminence which yet more diminished them. Th 
instantly began dancing the hays with much swii 
ness in the grassy bottom. Their habits exaci 
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alike, tbe'ir hair floating on the gale, their hats, 
ivhose waving plumes were so graceful in the 
dance! — nothing but the beams of Cynthia, in- 
stead of those of the setting Phoebus, was wanting 
to have realized 

<' The &iry revel in the moonlight glade." 

** One sunny morning, my father took Miss 
Rogers and myself, in the chaise, four miles of 
the most dreary part of our county, over the sumr 
mits of some bare, wild hills, deformed by stone 
walls, the ashes of mines, and the smoke of lime- 
kilns. At length arose before us a cluster of 
high, round, and beautiful mountains, covered 
with underwood, and intersecting each other in 
the boldest manner. Approaching the brow of 
the nearest, sunk at a vast depth beneath, we be- 
held that lovely Mensodale, of which I have 
spoken to you so often. It is more beautiful than 
the vale of Matlock, because it has still softer 
features ; much more of the smiling charms of 
pasturage and corn-fields ; while the rocky moun- 
tains, which embosom it, are Qot less sublime. 
The river Wye, of the most lucid clearness, is as 
large and finely fringed on its banks, as the Der- 
went at Matlock. It winds through the softest 
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brighte<tty and most plenteous meadows that p c 
fancy could picture. They are narrow, it is 
but that circumstance makes them lovelier, C 
the umbra ^€K)us richness which is produced bj 
sweet luit-hcdges which divide them. The cje 
pur^iU(*s this glassy river about a mile on its oi 
dering course ; it reflects all the gadding br. 
on its bank, as in a mirror, for its depth, and 
height from which we view it, prevei 
rent from being visible. The river lh( lo t* 
self to the eye on this its first hawk's view of Ae 
dale, amongst the intersecting mountains. Tk 
valley, about half a mile broad, runs into a leifA 
of more than two miles ; the scenea aMnwning nev 
and varied graces, along the course of die river. 
'' While my father went to pay a visit some 
three miles onward, Miss R. and myself, escorted 
by Mr Longston, ventured on foot, by a windiag 
path, down the steep mountain. That desoest 
was the most arduous of my late attempts. Be- 
hold us in safety at the bottom of the dale, and 
pursuing the course of the river till it faUs, about 
six feet, down some steep and broken rocks, dnl 
divide the streams mto a number of curreotiy 
forming, not indeed a grand, but one of the most 
beautiful cascades I ever saw. 



'^ Of wanton waters, volatile, and 



» 
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Our leave of absence not permitting us to pur- 
sue the enchanting ramble^ we returned to scale 
tfidse heights M^hich we had so lately descended. 
The ascent^ however laborious^ was not only less 
dangerous^ but less difficult to me than going 
down. My father, having paid his visit, reached 
the brow of the mountain a few minutes before 
us. He received his wanderers with blazing 
cheeks, short respiration, and enthusiastic excla* 
mations over the charms of that scenery which 
we had with so much pleasure explored. 

'^ We dined, and passed one day at Edenzor, 
with good Mr Barker. My swain was there, 
more ardently attentive than ever. He seems im- 
pressed with the most passionate tenderness for 
me, in this the summer of his youth. Tis an odd 
fancy — even him whom I remember to have ca- 
ressed when an infant, and to have corrected too 
with all the girlish love of power and authority — 
there is about thirteen years between us — on the 
wrong side — ^what a caprice of the heart ! — It is 
well for our future happiness, that mine is not in- 
fluenced by a congenial spell. 

*' During this residence amongst my native 
mountains, we had either company, or went out 
to dinner every day. You know what a social 
being is my dearest father. Shook as his frame 
has been, his mind has lost, as yet, none of its 
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enei^*. Nothing cou h : \Ai i 

ment. Our stay 90 : » I t id 

the company of my old f 
to permit the wish of that so dar 

to me in scenes like those, si it, ^ i 

" Are you not fond of t 1 h toi^ 

a mountainous country, where t ^ 

ther high or low, looks up to g^ [ elevati > 
several points of view ? 1 re ! eye caa it 
ways find a brown or green li 

repose. 1 always perceive visi^ m h 
clear and distinct, when the light Msen 
perpendicularly upon the eye-lida, i ¥ 

sails their undefended orbits in every < 1 i 

once, as it must do amid the wide-8tret« 
of an open country. There we are lya 

tirely in the untempered whiteness of li| cr 
must seek its chastizement either by w 

or trees, or by the jailish gloom of \ 
blinds ; all of them excluding with the i e 
object it gilds ; or, if abroad, 

" Mnst hie to thick damp groves, whose uniMei^d •^^^ 
Embrowns the noon-tide scene," 

I should suppose, that the visual powers of 
the inhabitants must be stronger, and more en- 

* The reader will recollect this letter was written in 1783w-«& 
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during, in a mountainous than in a flat country ; 
but know not if experience has ascertained the 
probability. 

'* Miss Powys past last Tuesday here in her 
road to the Cheshire Lady Holt's. She had 
made a longer stay with me, but concluding us 
at £yani> had settled her plans differently. Her 
manners recalled your idea every instant. She is 
entirely of your class. In the year 1770, she 
passed a delightful month with Honora, Giovan- 
ni, and myself, in the dear blue region, as the lost 
Major Andr6 used to call my dressing-room, for 
there we were all day but at meal-times. Ex- 
cept in public, she had not seen Giovanni in that 
long long interval. She ever esteemed him, af- 
fectionately as you este^n him. Judge of the 
^adness widi which they met, after such an age 
of absence ! Virtuous friendship, how pure, hoW 
sacred are thy delights ! — Sophia, thy mind is 
capable of tasting them in all their poignance ; 
against how many of life's painful incidents may 
that capacity be considered as a counterpoise ! 
Sincerely do I wish, that, in future, its joys may 
come to you pure and unbalanced by any weight 
in the dark scale of misfortune. Adieu." 
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LETTER XIU. 

H. Repton, Esq. on the Publii 

entitled Variety. 

JAcKfield, March 30, 17 

I AM charmed with your book, my every \ 
ingenious friend ; nor must you suspect my : 
cerity, when I assure you, that I find more wl 
appears to me witty, humorous, and enteit 
in this little volume, than in any single one of 
so long boasted Spectators. It is exi el 
their style, and less clogged with heavy ii 
ing matter. There are certainly many cl 
things in the Spectators ; but I do not thi 
highly of their ingenuity in the aggregate a 
customary to speak. They appear to me 
dull where they aim at wit : — ^yet Addison's 
lent for easy humour is happy. He does 
however, seem to me an energetic moralist, c 
.very discerning critic on works of poetic i 
His serious oratory wants the nerve 
splendour of imagination which adorns that 
Johnson ; though Johnson, as a critic, is w< 
than feeble, he is detestable ; and this amidst 
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cbzzlin^ metaphors and pointed sarcasms which 
J^e employs so lavishly in his envious designs to 
• inislead the public taste — designs which have 
proved deplorably, successful. 

Addison^ though superficial where he means to 
.{inalyze genius, is too generally just in his praise, 
^nd candid in his censures, ever, or at least often, 
,to. mislead his readers, as to the general estima- 
tion in which they ought to hold the writer on 
>vbose compositipns he descants. Hie literary 
emiiience on which he stood, enabled him to 
awaken the attention of the world to one of the 
^greatest poets it ever produced; whose works, 
to its never to be forgotten disgrace, had lain ne- 
glected so many years. 
. But to resume your new-bom volume. Its 
title. Variety, is well sustained ; and the spright- 
ly references which the work continually bears to 
it, have reconciled me entirely to the appellaticHi, 
though I still confess my regret, that this compo- 
sition' did not appear in single numbers, which 
would have given that natural air to the letters 
which is so advantageous. 

^ow gracefully sportive the first pape^, now 
and then sliding into a shade of agreeable serious- 
ness ; and in the sixth number, the country sports 
are described with picturesque vivacity. 
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It is 80 much the whim of the t 
practical licentiousness of every ki to . 

from modem authors an unrelaxin^ p d 
ideas and language, that I confe» I tiemUe 
some of the little husband's es:| ) fa 
your vindication of innocent recr 
day evening, succeeding to the n 

the day, and for the temerity of your 
upon the new religious wind-mill, lest, (as ] 
lace says upon a different application of 
alh'sion,) ** its plaguy air-fans " toss your 
out of popular favour. 

A sweet melancholy interest chi to 

pages of the convent story. Its 'style i 
ner please me, and the condt 
vcys a striking truth in unaffected ^ of 

guage. 

I perceive the genuine glow of a fine imagini' 
tion in the new and beautiful Chinese Story. Tk 
Hall of Silence is sublimely conceived ; and tk 
moment in which the veils are removed, presents 
an happy subject to the historic pencil. 

I feel great satisfaction in the approbation yoo 
express of my strictures in defence of Ridud- 
son, against the injustice of Mr Cumb^Iaad 
They are honoured in the situation you ba?< 
assigned them in this your in^nious book ; boi 
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tvhat shall I say to you abouf tlie Reasonless rea- 
son you allege for not giving tl\em any critical 
brethren in that volume? I must either blush 
for your partiality, or lour over the sarcasm of 
mock-compliment. It shall be the first ; for my 
spirit, liking summer better than winter, prefers 
the glow to the cloud; 

I am sorry to find any thing like satire and 
sarcasm in this volume, upon the late elegant 
and amiable institution at Bath-Easton ; and I 
trust my regret has a worthier source than in the 
wounded vanity of a inyrtle-wrcfathed poet* There 
was a classic grace and spirit in the institution it- 
self, which the frequent stupidity of its candidates 
could not do away. It should have been re* 
membered, that Hayley, Anstey, Jemingham, 
Whalley, and Potter deigned to contend' for its 
verdant prize. It deserved the praise, not the ri- 
dicule, of men of genius, who ought to wish re- 
spectability to its memory, that other people of 
fortune might catch the enthusiasm, and invite 
our rising youth to fairer ambition than that of 
the fox-chace, the turf, and the gaming-table. 

So niuch for censure. — Were I to comment 
upon all that has pleased me in this little work^ 
a quire of paper would be limit too narrow ; 
and, with a violent cough, and inflamed hings, I 
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must not indulge my recollections too lavidil}.- 
Adieu! 



LETTER XIV. 

COUKT DeWKS, £se- 

Liclifidd, Apnl 9, 1788. 

I HAVE sincere and frequent pleasure in tt 
fleeting that your long journey is not likely to k 
in vab; respecting the interesting kmc fa 

which it was undertaken. As it hap; , jw 

hardly need to have run away from t 
rigours. It has been with us the mi st y» 
since that for which I paid my acknowlei' 
in verse to the sun. 

You will for my sake^ be kindly glad, that 
dearest father yet exists^ and that one apopl< 
fit has been the only alarm he gave us tl 
the winter. My inflammatory cough has i 
very civilly absented itself; and I have e 
ed to follow your good advice, which, by -ob f- 
ingy we may live so many more years, 
growing older by their addition; but I d it 
easier to prevail on myself to anticipate the f 



I 
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dawn of the dreary mornings, than on our ser- 
vants to give me the comfortable means of en- 
livening their darkness. 

' Within these six weeks, Mr has piqued 

me again into a suspension of our correspon- 
dence. If there had been any moderation in his 
attentions, he has wit enough to have made me 
sorry. 

One of his last packets inclosed a letter from 
a friend, dated Rome. It describes that ever-in- 
teresting city, and its environs, with an animated 
accuracy, that places me in one of their highest 
elevations, and shews me the relics of ancient 
magnificence ; her splendid modem palaces — the 
immense plain that spreads so wide around her ; 
and, amidst her distant and mountainous horizon, 
the Soracte, immoi-talized by Horace, in full 
view, and white with the snows he describes. 

When I read of your purposed tour to Ma- 
drid and Valladolid, I felt that thrill, which, from 
the operation of enthusiasm upon associated ideas, 
brings water into the eyes, and which I have of- 
ten seen you feel. Few sensations are so plea- 
sant. Of these thrills of sensibility, I hope you 
will have many, as you journey onward, to re- 
ward the fatigues and inconveniencies of the ex- 
pedition. 
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Mr Hayley has seldom receive i 1 oi 

more delicate complbnent, than t o ri i 
your manner of inquiring after I 

from him lately ; he is well, but s: j )l 
any literary work upon the anvil ; yet, as he t 
me, he writes very few letters. I ex i 

is one ; a genius, creative and facile as 1 
not slumber in the plenteous leisure of his cli 
retirement. 

Curiosity to see the Pageant of mock , ic( 
in Westminster-Hall, drew him to tO¥ fori 
short time. Mine is but little awakened o' 
fiiss, parade, and national expence of t dd 
meaning scrutiny. Jusdce has nothing I 
from the flames of senatorial [diilippics, that 
kindled on every side of the accused ; but 
the vanity of the incendiaries, over the ' tn 
of their oratoric blaze, it is not so widi them ;- 
that vanity has much to hope from a thene » 
fruitful in pathos and in horror. 

This trial prevents the Abb^ music this 3 
So inadequately are the performers lewaidec 
that most of them will be glad. Mr Saville crow 
over the idea of being, in consequence^ at lib 
to pay his devoirs to Flora, during the vi 
which she holds her courts of vemdi pn 
well knowing, that when they are duly atte 
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she is as bountiful of her gems^ as the Cecilia 
¥^ould have been niggardly with her guineas. He 
is much flattered by your kind remembrance. His 
daughter's concert-room^ to the profits of which 
you so kindly contributed, was very full, — her 
own performance that evening sweet and ap- 
plauded. 

Last Week, your friend, Mr Crowe, and my 
friend, Mr Whalley, took the literary field, much 
to the honour of both. Mr C.'s L^ewesdon Hill 
id in blank-verse^ and often wears the Shake- 
spearean, apd often the Miltonic air ; and also 
breathes no inconsiderable portion of theii* charm- 
ing Spirit; but I am talking to you of a work 
with which you are, probably, perfectly acquaint- 
ed. He was so good to send me a Lewesdon. 
In my letter of thanks, I ventured to express the 
admiring esteem in which I held his muse. I 
wish he may not feel a little scholastic scorn over 
the presumption of such praise. 

And now, ere I say adieu, I must fight you a 
little more upon the old ground. I feel a zeal, 
somethii^ like that of patriotism, for the honour 
of my own times, since I dlso feel assured, that 
their claim to poetic splendour transcends that of 
any former period. What you say, however, is 
perfectly just about the lack of poetic patronage. 
In that respect, but in that only, is our age les9 
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AuguBtan than that of Anne. But imparud 
comparison can demonstratey that all sort of fine 
writing is in much greater abundance. Peiii^ 
that very abundance forms the chief reason wby 
genius is so much less distinguished than it was 
in those days. Its radiant lights, runiung mto 
confluence^ are not so conspicuous as when diej 
were fewer in number. The times of Swpft uid 
Pope had no lyric poet. Ours have four ^ 
resplendent ones, Collins, Gray, Mason, and Wu<- 
ton. One of those four, considering die supeii- 
ority of his subjects to those of Pindar, and tbe 
at least equality of his imagery and numbovy mtj 
fairly be styled the greatest lyrist the world bs 
produced. Shenstonc excelled all his rivab ia 
the pastoral walk. In professed satire, we haves 
Juvenal and an Horace in Churchill and John- 
son ; since, though the former was Johnson's 
model, the polished elegance of his verse is Ho- 
ratian ; while a new species of satire, in the he- 
roic epistles of Mason, has perhaps hit the true 
tone of satire better than any of them. In blank- 
verse, Cowper disputes the palm with Thomson 
in his descriptions ; with Young, in the nervous 
rage of moral philippics. Surely Mr Hayley's 
verse breathes a more creative and original ge- 
nius, than even the brilliant Pope, who excels 
him in nothing but in the high and laboured po- 
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lish of his enchanting numbers ; while Mr H/s 
prose has the ease and wit of ^ddison^ with much 
more strength and spirit. Amidst all Johnson's 
faults^ the greatness of his abilities has amazed 
and dazzled the whole literaiy world. Then, what 
a mine of original wit are the writings of Sterne ? 
How brilliant in that property the comedies of 
Hayley and Sheridan ! To the names of all these 
eminent men, that have adorned the last half cen- 
tury, we may add those of Akenside, Lyttleton, 
Beattie, Langhome, Dr Warton, Holme, Jeph- 
son, Jerningham, Owen, Cambridge, Whalley, 
and our new star, Mr Crowe, to say nothing of 
our many Sapphos to the single one of Pope's 
time. — Surely, surely you are prejudiced against 
our day a little, after the manner in which Lord 
Shaftesbury was prejudiced against his, who as- 
serts, in the Characteristics, that the period which 
you call transcendent, was wholly barren ot ge- 
nius and wit. 

And now for closing this voluminous epistle. 

May the eyes for which it is intended shine up- 
on its blotted pages in the serene light of health 
and cheerfulness ! — ^Yours. 
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LETTER XV. 

Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, April 13, 1788. 

Alas ! dear Miss Scott, (for I wi o 

you once more ere you resign tl i ; i I 
have long valued) my heart sym hi s li }« 
in the mournful sense of pri rei id 

the total dissolution of the fil Itf jet 

subsist ; but it is by so attenw 1 a thri 
live in hourly apprehension of sbe u ho| 
tears for the loss of one of the swee c 
interesting satisfactions the human bo8< l < 

I shall be glad to learn that a new w 
new cares, new duties, have combined to oc 
your mind^ and to leave it less leisure fcur una 
ing r^ets. I dare assiu^ myself Mr Taylor y 
make you a kind husband. His fine underst 
and strict piety are guarantees for ,your fi 
peace ; his temper had severe trials in the m h 
fices you made of his happiness to the surely 
reasonable opposition of a pai-ent. Your health 
has doubtless suffered much from the conflicts 
you endured — and we may hope much amend- 
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ment in that important source of comfort from 
their cessation; ^hile ihe doubts you have felt 
and expressed for your happiness as a wife^ in- 
crease my trust on that head. Disappointment 
is a prime source of the woes of wedlock. Dan* 
gerous are those partial hopes and dependencies 
which frail moitality can so seldom fulfil. 

I begin to be impatient for your poem on the 
sacred character of the Messiah. Need I say 
i^th what presen^ents in its favour I shall open 
the leaves ? 

No, dear Miss Scott, I shall not be in London 
this long timf. There is.Qo lea^g my dearest 
£itber ; and. should )ie soon bid me an eternal fare- 
well, I could not quit Lichfield till I had settled 
Biy little household in an habitation better suited 
to my fortune and my singleness, which would be 
much out of their place in a palace. But never 
can any other home be dear to me as this. No 
local attachment can be taor^ passionate than 
mine to these walls and bowers that seem to 
wear the resemblance, and breathe the spirit of all 
that I have loved. Adieu. 
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LETTER XVL 

Miss Westoh. 

lAchjUldy April. 15, 1788. 

Your letter, dear Sophia, is : 1 of en 
ing matter, adorned with the w< ted g 
Tivacity of your style. For the ly of 

debts our little city is not resp 

I ought, however, to i y of e 

ordinary Being who ed ; lO t us 
winter, since he b *8 your 13 it id 

folk, I mean, for he was by * m calc i 

to the meridian of our pompous gentiy ; the 
could he once have been received into t ir 
cle, they would perhaps have endured his 
and his profession, and half forgive the superiori- 
ty of his talents, in consideration of his extreme 
fondness for every game at cards, and of his being 
an admirable whist-player. 

The profession of this personage is music, Ot- 
ganist of Solihull in Warwickshire; in middle 
life; his height and proportion mighty slender, 
and well enough by nature, but fidgeted and 
noddled into an appearance not over preposses- 
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ling ; nor are his sharp features and very sharp 
ittle eyes a whit behind them in quizzity. Then 
is drest — ye gods^ how he is drest ! — ^in a sal- 
•n-coloured coat, sattin waistcoat^ and small- 
:lothes of the same warm aurora-tint ; his violent- 
y protruded chitterlin, more luxuriant in its quan- 
ity^ and more accurately plaited than B. B/s it- 
lelf, is twice open hemmed. 

That his capital is not worth a single hair he 
laments with a serio-comic countenance, that 
would make a cat laugh — and, in that ingenuous- 
ness with which he confesses all his miserable 
vanities, as he emphatically calls them, he tells us 
that he had frizzed off the scanty crop three thou- 
Kmd years ago. 

- This loss is however supplied by a wig, for the 
perfection of which he sits an hour and half 
every day, under the hands of the frizzeur, that it 
may be plumed out like a pigeon upon steady and 
sailing flight— and it is always powdered with 
marechall, 

^ Sweet to the sense, and yellow to the sight" 

A hat furiously cocked and pinched, too small in 
the crown to admit his head, sticks upon the ex- 
tremest summit of the full-winged caxon. 
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His voice has % scrannel-toiie — his 
is huiried, his accent distingiiinhed by St 
provincialit}' ; and it is difficult to ff td I 
with any discipline of feature. He t i 

the hours, but knows nothing of t t; « 

centric in that respect, and Panu a 

tempt of the precision of eating-ti a as J 
himself. 

Now look on the other aide the K 

wit, intelligence, and poetic geniua i i 
and his taste and real accuracy ia cri 
him to cut the rich oie they produce bril 

He knows of every body, and a : ia 
thing. With a wonderfully retentive motj 
fiimiliar with the principles of all t i acien 
conversation is as instructive as it i ; ft 

his ideas are always uncommon and atrib i 
ther from absolute originality, or fn 
happy combination. 

His powers of mimickiy, both io si 
speaking, are admirable. Nobody tells a 
morons story better ; but, in narrating er 
facts, his conmients, though always in t vo 

worth attention, often fatigue by their e 
and by the suspense in which we are Id 
ceming the principal events. 

The heart of this ingenious and oddly 000- 
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lounded beings is open^ ardent^ and melting as 
!ven female-tenderaess ; and we find in it a scru- 
pulous veracity 9 and an engaging dread of being 
ntrusive. He has no vices, and much active vir- 
ue. Foi* these good dispositions, he is greatly 
espected by the genteel families round Solihull, 

id (for his comic powers doubtless) his society 
s ich sought after by them. 

Hither while he staid in Lichfield did he often 
;ome. Indeed I found myself perpetually se- 
luced, by his powers of speedii^ time, to give up 
nore of that fast-fleeting possession to him than I 
;ould conveniently spare. 

Our first interview proved, by mistake, embar- 

. ridiculous. Mr Dewes being upon a 

to , he and I were soberly weighing, in 

respective balances, the quantity of genius 

riched the reign of Anne, and the liberal 

K>rtions of it that our own times may boast. 

It was evening, the grey hour, that " flings half 
m image on the straining sight." Comparing the 
lead and the living, by other light than diat of 
handles, we had not called for them. 

In bolts our servant Edward, who had seen as 
ndistinctly as I was about to see. ** Madam, 
lere's young Mr Wdston.**— " Indeed !" exclaim- 
ed I, and starting up> m^d towards the person^ 
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age who followed him, crying c '' Joel 
am vastly glad to see you*'' — *' My i ti J 
Weston, Madam.** The nl is, 
for the voice, and the acco j wi le ^ 

which he bowed very low, vet our . 
voice or bow. 

** Lord bless me. Sir,** said I, d m /I 

have a friend of your name, for who 
dusky hour, I took you." He then told i 
he had lately passed an evening virith Mr i 
who had kindly assured him I should i 

intrusion which had been the wish of y< i. 

From that period, October laat, Weston 
been much in Lichfield, where g^iius and 
are, to the generality of its inhabitants, as c 
the balance against inferior station and e 
inelegance. Yet within these walls, and at oor 
theatre, this finical but glowing disciple of Ae 
muses, passed many animated hours. 

He has the theatric mania upon him, in all its 
ardour. The inclosed very ingenious prologue 
he taught Roxwell, who has a fine person and 
harmonious voice, to speak very delightfully. 

I by no means think with you on the general 
abuse of the higher powers of mind, or respecting 
their proving injurious to the happiness of thdr 
possessor. I have generally, though not always^ 
found, that where there is most genius there is 
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QOiost goodness ; and the inexhaustible sources of 
delight that, closed to common understandings, 
sure open to elevated ones, must inevitably tend to 

9e them a superior degree of happiness. 

Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides has been long 
too much my admiration, in point of elegance, for 
to think with you, that the letters from Scot- 
ia in Mrs Piozzi's publication, however charm- 
i are to be named with it in the strength or in 
g es of style. 

So Miss P can now say vdth Eloisa — 

^ Rise Alps between as, and whole oceans roll." 

[ay the heroic spirit of this enterpiize be as 
ich for her happiness as it is to her honour ! — 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield/ April 17, 1788. 

Thank you, my dear bard, for a letter whose 
[indness in some degree recompensed its long 
lelay ; while, for your exceedingly kind endeavours 
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to gratify the almost sole amriTiiig wish of ■; 
poor father's heart, mine pays joa acknowledp- 
ments upon which there are no regre tfu l dnt* 
backs. 

My ingenious and very learned correapondat 
Mr Dewesy is upon the Continent for his heikL 
In his last letter he thus aaks after one of ov 
mutual acquaintance, and yourself. I transcrik 
this inquiring pas^e, because I think it pays m 
of those just and delicate compliments to yoa 
genius, not less worthy of it than higher-colourdi 
or more laboured eulogiumSd — ^^ I am conoenaL 
as a friend, to hear of the welfiEure of Mr Deir 
and, as an Englishman, of that of Mr Hayk^ 
mention them both when you write/' 

We have here two young poets, one t 
son of a gentleman of fiunily, and of the f 

Lister, lately settled in this city, the other of an ot 
ficer, called Gary, living at Sutton Coldfield. Heir 
age equal, just turned fifteen — their at hmat 
and delight in each other generously enthu 

They received their last three years* ik 

from an ingenious schoolmaster at Sutt ; diougii 
Cary is now removed to Birmingham s ol, 
vious to his going to the university. I r, 
account of an unfortunate hesitation in his iedi 
which forbids the pursuit of an oratoric » 
is placed with our eminent banker, Mr Cc 
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They have pursued their studks with emulative 
ardour, and after having, for some time past, 
amused themsehes^ in the recesses of the school- 
kours, with translating Moschus^ Bion, and Ho- 
race, into English verse, they now write ordinal 
odes, and also sonnets, upon the Miltonic model ; 
and with succesfs that is quite miraculous iu years 
00 blossoming. 

If you loi^ed into the last Gentleman's Maga- 
zme, you saw a sonnet of Gary's addressed to your- 
self, lister writes very sweetly for such a youth, 
but I think Cary's vein the richer. I inclose sp^ 
cimens of each. 

In the course of last summer, Cary wrote an 
irr^ular ode to Lord Heathfield, after the man- 
ner of Horace's panegyrics upon the heroes of his 
day. Like them, it contains some very poetic 
passages, and the numbers are uniformly harmo* 
nious ; but, like them also, being without plan, 
and the allusions, as theirs, rather shadowy than 
distinct, it interests only those few readers who 
feel delight in observing how early it is possible 
to be a master of numbers, and to catch a portion 
of the Horatian spirit. 

His sonnets are more perfect of their kind — 
and must, I should imagine, please every reader 
who can be pleased with any poetry. Their easy 

VOL. II. e 
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grace, flowing from so inexperienced % pen, M 
vet never transgresses the strict laws of that ■& 
sure, sufficiently refutes die idle aasertion, tblti^ 
gitimate sonnets suit not the genius of our l» 
guage. 

If that assertion is grounded upon the FicKk 
and Italian havii^ a much greater variety t^ 
ours of similar terminations, that reason militiiv 
against using rhymes at all; while Johnson, toi 
know, fancied that blank verse did not becoa 
the English muse. It is my opinion that she h 
the power of looking graceful in every poatt 
dress, and almost equally so in alL 

Accustomed to contemplate the lovely imip 
of poetr)', I am afraid Lister will be soon ins? 
with the perpetual sight of our aovereign liege' 
phiz m a pair of scales. He may hereafter, tB»i 
probahlyi reproach the muse somewhat in Gov* 
ley's manner, when he says to her, 

'' To all the ports of honour, and of guo^ 

I often steer my course in vaiii. 
Thy gale comes cross, and drives om back again ; 
Thon flackenest all mj nenres of industry. 

By making them so oft to be 
The tinkling tltnngn of thy loose minstrelsy.** 

That ii^enious Being, whom the muses coDde- 
scended to visit in a saw-pit, the sometime car- 
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penter, now joint-master of a cotton-mill^ passed 
a week here lately; the mornings of which we 
ftevoted to poetic studies, and the evenings to the 
sttblime music of Handd, through the energetic 
tones of Griovahni, and the melting notes of bis 
daughter. 

" The mechanical genius and industry of l^is 
bard of the Peak mountain, have procured him 
more of life's solid good than he was likely to 
have obtained from the nymphs who gilded his 
day-Klreams. 

He lately wrote the inclosed verses (printed in 
die Sheffield newspapers) to promote the interest 
of a brother genius, now stricken in years, and 
whose ardent pursuit of the sciences cost him his 
eye-sight. An intention so benevolent, adorned 
with so pleasing an effluence of Aonian inspirar 
tion, will, I dare believe, make them acceptable 
to you. 

As to Giovanni taking a pupil : he is often 
called away from Lichfield to distant concerts ; — 
his vicarial stewardship takes up so much of his 
time when he is here ; and in its recesses, he is 
80 absorbed by his attention to Flora, that his own 
Elizabeth has not half the number of lessons she 
ought to have. 

I can recommend Giovanni as a friend, as a 
critic in fine writing — as a sublime performer in 
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his own profession ; as a »ta » a floi 
mechanic; — ^but not as a -^i c^ 

few are better qualified to t i, y im 

of temper makes diat en syment so iifa 
diat things, not half so i e y 1 

son, seem to him mi r i for p< 

it from day to day ; o a oi i ela irec 

*-4e and I to j i po 

dear old fi w, a \f, i 

spects. 

It rejoices me that you are able to range Ar 
the sweetest bowers ih the world, and to 
and descend your airy hill, with the atre h 
readiness of former. years. The 'iA 
hope and trust, companions of your way ; and 
ere loi^, the poetic world will ] ; fiurt 
riched by the glowing fruits of t n p 

ambulations — Adieu ! I inclose tl letter to 
benevolent friend, whom I do not love t k 
for receiving letters from Eartham in auch < 
frequency* Your's, 8lc. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lkhfidd, April 90, 1788. 

The date of your last letter^ dear Mrs Knowles, 
sufficiently proves me the busiest of all creatures, 
of whose business Aere are no ostensible proofs. 
And now behold me^ about to conunence the pay* 
ment of my long debt, by a renewal of former 
diiding. I entreat you not to expect that mock 
modesty can ever pass muster with me from your 
p«i. 

You have perhaps forgotten that you reproached 
me in your letter, now before me, with partiality 

in classing you and Mrs in the same scale 

of wit and intellect. Her letters are lively, bril- 
liant ; yet, either my taste has no accuracy, or she 
is the complimented in that classification. In 
languages she is more learned, I grant — but I, 
who from long observation imagine myself justi- 
fied in b^ieving that the English is sufficient to 
cultivate the understanding, as h^h as it is possi- 
ble to be cultivated, think not much of that ad<^ 
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vantage. Is not our own language a master-kev 
to all sciences and arts ? — and was not one of Ae 
greatest, if not the very greatest genius the woiU 
has produced, unlearned, according to the ona- 
mon, but corrupted sense of tbe word? Mn 

has perhaps as nmdi wit aa anylM f ;— 

she has not so much efflorescence of I j» elo- 
quence, clearness and depth in the re 
powers, as M. Knowles. Maria, thou kn 
this — and hast never, in thy secret , 

Mrs , accomplished as she is, Aj \ « 

the order of ingenious being* Tlieref ! is it 
I am half as much vexed at the fibs of thy 1 
litj, as I should be at those fabricated by the 
of others, in degradation of thy talents. 

And now, what say you to the last public 
of your other sister-wit, Mrs Piozzi ? It is n 
that she has had the good nature to extract al i 
all the corrosive particles from the old grow 
letters. 

By means of her benevolent chemistiy, these 
effusions of that expansive, but gloomy spirit} 
taste more oily and sweet than one could have 
imagined possible. To my taste, however, thtt 
sweetness is mawkishly luscious. A general va- 
pidness pervades his coaxing, which proves how 
little it was the natural language of an heart, 
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which seems, at its veiy creation, to have been 
steeped in surliness. 

But love is the great softener of savage dispo- 
#itions. Johnson had always a metaphysic pas^ 
flion for one princess or other — ^first, the rustic 
Lucy Porter, before he married her nauseous "mo- 
ther ; — ^nbxt, die handsome, but hau^ty Molly 
Aston ; — ^next, the sublimated, methodistic Hill 
Boothby, who read her bible in Hebrew ; — and, 
lastly, the more charming Mrs Thrale, with the 
beauty of the first, the learning of the second, and 
with more wit than a bushel of such sinners and 
such saints. 

It is ridiculously diverting to see the old ele- 
phant forsakmg his nature before these prin* 



^^ To make them mirdi use all bis mig^t, and wreath 
His mighty form disporting.' 



n 



This last and long-enduring passion for Mrs 
llirale was, however, composed equally perhaps 
of cupboard-love, Platonic love, and vanity 
tickled and gratified from mom to night by in- 
cessant homage. The two first ingredients are 
certainly oddly heterogeneous ; but Johnson, in re- 
ligion and politics, in love and in hatred, in truth 
and falsehood, was composed of such opposite 
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and contnuUctory materkli, as iwwlMfeicnit 
in the human mind. This is dw reason why tol 
are never weary of tslkin|{, KadiDg^ and wiiliif 
about a man 

** So variooB, that he •eoBTd ts bs 
Not one, bat all maakind't epUome.* 

Who yearned after a Scotiah king, yet detested tk 
Scotiah nation ; who worshipped the momrcU 
claims and despised the parental ones ; who, te 
ing dissenters of all denominatioiis, held JOf tk 
writings of Clarke and the life of Watts as mt 
dels of perfection ; who has declared, in bis Bs 
selasy that to write poetry well ia the consumnife 
perfection of human intellect; yet speaks, in b 
Lives of the Poets, with contempt of almost era; 
individual who has excelled in that art; wllOI^ 
jected, as infamous, the moat prudent and neces- 
sary evasions in matters of fact ; yet scrupled vfH 
to deny things he knew to be true, if they w^k 
for the honour of others; who gave his goods ti 
feed the poor, yet burnt towards reputation in tb 
lust of hatred ; and, finally, who worshipped Go 
as Indians worship the devil. 

1 dare say you think with me, that the princ 
letters are very superior to those of her precepto 
except the letters from Scotland ; where, g 
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off his knees, he walks talli and is himself, often 
his best self. He is himself also, his worst de«- 
Isstable self, in the instance of hb emy re- 
corded in the supplementary observations at the 
dose of the correspondence-r-when he opposed 
D. Garrick^s admission into the literary clnb, 
threatened to black-ball him, and, in an infamous- 
ly reflecting couplet, classes his old friend, the 
compsuuon of his youlh, his fellow-voyager in the 
untiied depths of fortune-making ;-r-a man so ge- 
nerally respected, or^inally so mudi his superior 
in hirth and station, ranks him with gamesters and 
jpinips ! ! ! — ^while, with hypocritic cant, he seeks to 
veil this rancour, by professing personal esteem 
jor his little Davy, as he called him. Then, what 
r^ht had a man, who wrote a play for the stage, 
to avow contempt for the theatric profession i 

You have marked his kindness to his native 
cky, in- the intellectual night with which he has 
overwhelmed her : 

^ Thy hand^ great Anarch, lets the curtaiii fall, 
And onivenal darimess coven alL*' 

I feel myself indebted to Mrs Piozzi for escaping 
a more peculiar destiny than that of being enve- 
loped in the general fog. Chafing him, as t 
used to do, like a hunted boar at bay, with my 
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praises of other writen, I always knew he 
me in spite of his coazbg epithets. 

Not understaiid Mis Cobb's complimeat i 
comparing you to a bank-bill ! Fy ! what a bs* 
zard does this same mock-modesty make of oa 
celebrated M. Knowles ; or ratber what a jesd; 
winking and catching^ with infinite adroitnefl^i 
false interpretation. In callii^ Mrs Knovdai 
bank-bill, is it not saying that ereiybody is adj 
to accept her ? 

Observing that you see me, in yc i gc^ 

surrounded with the luxury of ( lo 

surely you forget where it is my fii tore --! 
few there are here, except Gio^ who i 

awakened to mental intelligence, unless it p 
through the lips of celebrated strangers ; for i 
uncelebrated Shakespeare were to descend t 
us, the generality of them would not know 
from a Quarles or a Bunyan ; while even, fit» 
most celebrated, were they to live heie, our ladifl 
and gentlemen would soon turn away their stnah 
ed and aching eyes. 

Giovanni has of late years been so absorbed i 
his attention to Flora, not the Flora Ai ica, 
the Flora Mundi, that, except at dinner, m 

more to be seen within these walls duj 
light hours, than a certain bird, who has not 
honour of resembling him much in any other i 
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pi , could be met iivith on an open plain smote 
by t nmer's smi. 

; mious strangers^ however^ are frequently 

\ bducing themselves, as they pass our tliorough- 

e city. Last Summer gave me the pleasure of 

-1 id, the young philosopher's company, an 

le ev ing. I mean Mr Christie. I did not 

] w that he had the honour of your ac- 

dtai i ; but I learned it from a very charm- 

^g letter since received from him. The manner 

"^f ] ntioning this acquisition, is pretty good 

ttal for me of partiality in classing you in- 

Bcl [y with the Aspasia of our late over- 

: I Pericles. 

you tell me of ■ ■ / s apparently different 
: 3n of magnetism in town, from that which 
^fessed here, surprises me not. 
While totally stupid and uninformed people, 
1 to reason, and callous to demonstration, re- 
s to recede an inch from opinions which they 
re once maintained, the half-ingenious, ambi- 
i 3f ranking in the scientific class, and secretly 

coni ous'of standing on quick-sands, cling to eve-^ 
ry one's elbow whom they know to be on terra^ 
irma. 
i" Christie^s mind is stronger, and better furnished 
at nineteen, than R — ^'s could be were he to pass 
^ a Methusalem length of existence in talking and 
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writiiig about the powa* and propertia of » 
ture, and die discoferies of science. 

So die brilliant Sophia ia cammenoed Bik^ 
Ionian. You and the will, I hope, often mai, 
now that you are in each others sphere of * 
traction. There is powerfid magnetism oaM 
sides. 

I am glad to hear your George is wdl, ndii 
scientific ambition; it is the best teneas ap 
tion m the mind of a wealthy youth. 

Oratory is sporting nice fire-worics bW(^ 
minster-hall ; heating her fiiraace of pUilfB 
pure hot — ^but Hastings will walk throu^^ ti 
as old Shadrach, and his cousins of the Moki 
and Abednego family, Clive, Sykes, aadl*' 
bold. 

Those at the helmi that, from time to tia^i^ 
vest frail mortals with die power of wsdsf ^ 
gold and gems through human blood, takeo^ 
against the hour of their being called oftfi^ 
coalS| to provide them with a jerkin of the a^ 
tos material. Adieu. Your's fidthfully. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Geobge Hakdinge^ Esq. 

Lickfiddf Jpril 25, 1788. 

Look at the date of the uiclosed letter. It 
will shew you, thut no friend of later years has a 
right to reproach my silence, since that letter re- 
, plies to one which I received from Mrs Knowles, 
last Christknas-day, with whom I have maintain- 
ed the most intimate connection from my earliest 
yoilth. No shade of chagrin ever passed over 
our amity ; yet are we each of high and indepen- 
dent spirit, and by no means see eveiy object of 
genius, literature, and conduct, in the same light. 
But then, we hold our minds open to convic- 
tion; and neither of us fancy that greater and 
wiser people than ourselves must necessarily have 
violated that gi-eatness and that wisdom, when- 
ever they acted, or spoke, or wrote contrary to 
wr ideaii of *^ the first good, first perfect, and 
first fair."* 

When Catiline said, that to like the same 
things constituted friendship, he could not mean 
Chat perfect coincidence which never really ex- 
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isted between two human beings ; and whi 
through puBillanimous affectation, it appear 
ist, must give to the social intercoiun 
by the fire-side^ or on paper, the 
solitude. Meaning no more, by his obsen 
than a general congeniality of tas 
ments^ I am hiclined to be of opini 

supposing that there is honesty of '. t 
sides; without which, die chanict -a 
ship arc written in sand, amidat eveiy 
congeniality of pursuits* 

If certain flattering declarationa in yoo 
had any ground of probabflity, and c 
inclination had inmeshed you and me tl 
extiicable net, we must have been b 
moured than dear * Old Sublimity and i 
the days of Cromwell and Charlesj^ if we I 
soon scrambled as for asunder as that sai 
would permit; for, it must be conf 
do see a few things in strangely di J 

Politics^ however, could not have a a 

of dispute, if, indeed, you are a svh^ 

love not toryism of any species. P ', tea 
friend of mine, who art so given to uae the 
insist, that toryism may pervade verbal opi 
as well as political ones ; and that all our 
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have been not with mf opinion against 
; but, inferred from their practice^ the opi- 
Di ^f many ingenious against that of one inge* 
3US person. 

Your friend's letter is very animated. I love 

iry species of enthusiasm ; but a noble mind 

B ground with me a little, when I see it em* 

3y its energies upon the arts, while they slum* 

fastidiously over the higher exertions of in- 

Tl abservation refers to the glow over the 
of Apollo, in a former letter of his; a 
»w lich I have never seen from his pen over 
et of any age or country. Painting and 
i imitations — ^poetry is ci-eation ; and 
i 3 ** gives to airy nothings a local habita* 

IS a me/^ and that in her happiest man- 
er, ire m be some defect in the understand- 
if it s not its first and most ardent devo- 
it 1 * . However, 1 wish success to 

I's benevolent exertions, and fair 
your >< :e to speed it ! 
If I had leisure for the muses, which I have 
•*- [ had spirits, which I have not, to en- 
) ' the solicitudes of publication ; — and if I 
lou , which I do not, that poetry could have 
influence upon our senators to induce thetfi to 
ouse the cause of liberty and mercy, in behalf 
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of the negroes, I woiikl demand if Africft bas i 
benevolent genius ? — if ber nymphs and her ni» 
gods are all besmeared with blood ! I worii 
make the Naiads of Niger and Gambia GompUi 
of the human gore which pollutes Aeir mm. 
I would try if I could not nunmage oat wm 
black muses, some sooty graces, to sit upoo h 
topmost stone of an high African mountain i^ 
tening to tlie groans of a thousand naticms. I 
would make an execration from a sable rivcpfoi 
to a ship loaded with slaves, crammed togeAff 
in its hold, whose groans and cries should, it a 
tervals, like the sound of the death-bell in Mt- 
son's beautiful Elegy on Lady Coventry, iutenift 
the execration, or be a kind of returning ebons 
to it. 

Tliat execration should be something like the 
Roman augur's to the legions of Crassus. I 
would call upon the Genius of England to re- 
member what lustre the improved humanity d 
building hospitals, &c. has cast around his civic 
crown, and conjure him, by casting away the f^ 
ling, and hitherto indissoluble chain, from the of 
ked savage, toiling for him beneath torrid sans^ to 
open a prospect of golden days to come, 

'* Wbere the swart negroei, 'mid their palmy grova^ 
Might quafi'tlie citron juice, and woo their sable lovcfl." 
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.r Were I to write a poem on this popular sub- 
ject, it would be on somewhat of the above plan ; 
t the want of time, spkits, and faith, are in the 
opposite scale, and my sooty muses and graces 
I the beam. How should the solemn moum- 
march through the gates of my versifying re- 
•n, since neither leisure, vivacity, or hope, are 
4t hand to open them ? 

Adieu! — May you never experience the ab- 
i ze of those gentlewomen-ushers to wit-making, 
we iking, or love-making ! 
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Mrs Stokes. 

lAchfieldy April 30, 1786. 

I TRUST we shall not be less sincere friends 
for the inevitable seldomness of our epistolary in- 
tercourse ; that, if we complain, it will be of the 
€X>mplication of our employments ; and if we re- 
proach, that we shall reproach only the shortnesi 
of the day. 

Much am I gratified by the wish you express 

VOL. II. H 
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that we may sometimes as we joun 

down the vale of life* It e must 

ever delightful to me. r p 

the pleasant paths which led to f tc 
through life, as you know,, bei i 

by the filial bands ; and w t Me i 

come stronger than ever. w Iom » 

they bind me. 

The circumstance of your * havisg once 
versed with Mr Butt, beneath this roof, hsd i 
deed escaped me ; but my convic ^n i s j 
that you would all four be delightful 
each other. I might travel far ere I )uld 
so interesting a paiti quarr6. 

Miss has lately favoui*ed me with 

and very amusing letters. She is a good deal 
public, and much in literary parties, to whid 
has been introduced by her former acqi 
with Mrs Piozzi, Mrs Siddons, and the Grei 
heads, and by my efforts to draw her and M 
Williams together. Though her reading 
been very deep, or very general, and tboi J 
not think she discriminates accurately in wQib 
genius, yet her vivacity, her wit, and the g 
flow of an eloquence so natural to her, i 
enable her to support her part in such coi 
tions with considerable eclat ; unless, find i 
own taste pall, as I have often seen it do. 
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terary conversation^ she should^ after a while, lose 
part of her desire to please, and with it a yet 
greater degree of the power of pleasing. 

J tremble for the temptations to elegant dress 
1 expensive amusements, which must assail her 
every hand. God forgive the sin, if a sin it is, 
of wishing cross and stupid Madam V in a 

world, where she must acquire, or soon be expel- 
led, better sense and better temper. I do be* 
lieve the thus emancipated would put on the bril* 
it fetters of our friend, though I could not en- 
ge that they would not pinch him now and 
then, sis did the old ones; however, if a man must 
be galled, the smart is less painful, and the wound 
sooner heals, that is given by polished steel than 
by rusty iron. 

I was happy to hear news from Mrs R— — , of 
the health and welfare of you and yours, more re- 
cent than that which came to me in your last let* 
ter ; but I had hoped from Mr Butt ere now, in 
his purposed visit to Lichfield, accounts of them 
more circumstantial. But yet he comes not, — 
Why tarry his chariot wheels ? Not yet rolling 
towards us ; but soon I hope to roll. Cannot you 
and the Doctor follow their track closely ?— 
Would not the little suppers of such a party in 
our dining-room be animated, where you and I 
have so often supt pleasantly i 
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The mildness of last winter has, I 
been favourable to the extent of my poor hixii 
lifei that sits wavering upon his weak frame, 

^ Like the light down upon the tinstle's heard. 
Which twery breeie maj part." 



Yety how many people, in whose veins the 
health ran with strong and flattering current, bin 
sunk beneath its stagnation, since they, even the^f 
bid me not flatter myself on the subject of b 
life. 

When you present my affectionate reg 
Dr Stokes, present them also to Mr and 
Butt ; nor neglect observing to the latter, 1 
would write to him, but for the hope of 
versing with him orally, perhaps even befon 
letter arrives at Kidderminster — ^by the vray, 
b a noble bull; but let it pass, since it 
quietly, and does not roar. But the sight of it 
very tail is enough to sicken one of emplopig > 
pen, which seems at present disposed to 
bulls as readily as Neptune's trident made honeJ 
Adieu ! 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lickfieldy May 10, 1788. 

You have made my poor old father very hap- 
py, by kindly exerting yourself with oiir beloved 
Romney, to procure us the possession of that 
highly valuable present, which the paternal eye 
'ongs to behold, ere its light grows too dim to 
liscem the excellence of art. 

Earlier had I acknowledged the receipt of your 
kind letter, but, within this past fortnight, I have 
Ikeen so unwell with a violent cough, and inflam* 
mation upon my lungs, that all the time in which 
I was able to write, has been given to letters on 
indispyensable business, and to the composition of 
a sermon, requested by an ingenious young clergy- 
man of our neighbourhood, who has just taken 
CHtiers, and who wishes to make his first essay in 
die pulpit with something of my writing. 

If I know any thing of my talents, sermonizing 
is their ybr^. I have written several, and I think 
nothing of mine so good of its kind. Wherever 
I meet vnth oratorical prose, from the pen of 
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geniusy it is not less dear to me tfian poetry, lly 
imagination, thongh perhaps it cannot justly boist 
that splendid origin, loves to find itself at liber- 
ty to pursue serious, pathetic, and elevated sA' 
jects, free from the shackles of rhjrme and mei- 
sure. 

The young hards were very happy in Teaf% 
your indulgent mention of dieir vmtings. Hm 
did more fervently admiring votaries bow befae 
your shrine. 

A female friend of mine^ Miss Scott, has jA 
published a poem, entitled The Messiah. Sk 
has considerable talents, and her numbers » 
easy and sweet. We have been friends and ax- 
respondents more than ten yearn ; though, from 
the remoteness of our respective »mes, we 
been only once in each other's cc y^ j 

but for a single day. She exc it wo* 

man. Her filial piety has been ex< iary. ' 
9th of this month was to be her 
The bridegroom has waited for her, 
bean constancy, nearly twice seven y rs ; 
would not marry while her aged mo r 1 
whose wretched health demanded her 
and unremitting cares. Last winter, sorro^i 
liberty came to her at once from the grave of i 
beloved parent. 

Miss Spott has a serious and religious mind 
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hilt her faith is Arianisin. So also is his^ to 
M^honiy I conclude^ she has by this time given her 
hand ; and whose proselyte I believe she is, for 
lier father was a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land* 

On her lover's way through Lichfield, once in 
Iwo years, I have had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with him. He defends his opinions 
ably. They are those of the late Dr John Jebb, 
whose abilities were unquestionable ; whose man* 
ners, as an husband, a friend, and companion, 
wer^ angelically amiable ; and whose sincerity in 
his religious opinions^ 

^ His downright i^iolepce, and storm of fortunes, 
Did trumpet to the world.** 

- Miss Scott sent me extracts from her Messiah 
some time since. I insinuated my apprehension, 
that the subject was not the happiest for poetry, 
when drawn out into historic precision ; and that 
a poem of Pope's, bearing that title, and already 
in possession of the general admiration, would 
inake against the reception of h^'s. I thought it 
a duty of friendship, my opinion asked, to give it 
freely. 

However, many of her literary friends, who 
had fair hopes and confidence in the place of my 
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doubts, have persuaded her to puWah it. Tk 
poetic critic in the Monthly Review is her pe- 
soiial friendy a circumstauce much in fev i 
her poem. For, strange as it is, every 
upon which those gentlefolks, the pubhc eft 
ticsy frown, '' weak masters though they be,' 
tt'uiks into a temporary oblivion, though glo' 
with tlie purest fires of the muses ; sure, fii 
hereafter to emerge to the disgrace of their I 
nieutSy and to )}rove them of the never-to-be-ei* 
tinct rdce of Zoilus. ■ 

By the way, I am assured, that a certain fe- 
male author, of the mediocri order, has, in die & 
ticai Review, the post of censor-general of all tk 
works of fancy, both m prose and verse. Indeed, 
the coldness with which Mrs Brooke's chan 
writings are mentioned in that work, smells st 
of rivalry. When moderately ingenious scrib 
sit in judgment upon the works of their superion) 
it requires great integrity of heart to do justice to 
talents that have eclipsed their own in the parti- 
cular sphere in which they wished to shine. 

Unsustained by that integrity, you generally find 
them bestowing much warmer praise upon mode- 
rate than upon sublime compositions. 

llie note in Miss Scott's poem observes, dial 
she caught the idea of her late work from a pas- 
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i sage in your Essay on Epic Poetry. See how 
we little satellites move aiound you^ our Jupiter ! 
I Adieu ! — Yours, &c. 
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Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 16, 1788. 
Your pardon for having detained Mr Lr 



letter so long. The desire of not returning it in 
absolute silence, was the reason of this delay. 
Illness co-operated with indispensables to pro- 
long it. 

The destroying angel has, of late, been busy 
within the gates of our Utile city — changing the 
countenance of our neighbours and our friends, 
and hiding our acquaintance out of our sight. 

There was a startling degree of pathos in the 
selection of one of his victims. A fair, and ami- 
able young lady, only sixteen, stricken in the glow 
of her health, and in the blossom of her beauty — 
the idol of a fond mother's heait. On Thursday 
three weeks she was walking upon our public 
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walk — her eye shini with A i 

nets. That day w< i lay li cc 

I had an inclination to see t p- 

saw I death so divested of i »nor8. Thi 
serenity of the features nu t sy str 
conspicuous, and there y a i vable 
upon the lips. A luxu t r of < t 

which had been ] d up lem di kr 

illness, was gracefully dispoM in i i ^ i 
shaded her fair forehead, and fell half way dovi 
her arms, over her alabaster neck and shouUeSi 
The most ornamented robe of fashicMi could not 
have been half so advantageous to her fi f 
in all its vital bloom, as was the simple 
of the shroud when it became a atatue*— a c 
whose whiteness and grace seemed to vie v 
Medicean marble. 

An ingenious young clergym here, i o 
preach the Sunday seven-night 
fimeral. He solicited me to i Jce 1 j i, 
and that it might be allusive to diat 
circumstance ; — ^but it was Whit-sonday. Um 
mon as was the effort to give a funeral oration od 
a festival, I thought it possible to blend die ob- 
jects, so that they might be favourable to etdi 
other ; observing in the course of the aermon-' 
that it could not be improper to view die Met- 
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sing of that day's commemoratioii through an 
awful perspective, even through the valley and 
shadow of death, whose thorny paths it can smooth, 
whose darkness it. can illuminate ; that we were 
called upon to j^oice. in it for the dead as for the 
living, since the grave is not for the soul, and 
since for all that gives the capacity of happiness, 
in a purer existence, we are indebted to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. I chose the text from 
the 7th chapter. o£ Job ;T-r« verse than which I 
think there is nothing in Scripture more sublime* 
^* The eyes of them that have seen me, shall see 
me no more — ^thine eyes are upon me— and I am 
not.'' 

The young preacher spoke this oration with so- 
lemn earnestness, and unaffected sensibility. 

While I employed myself in this momnful task, 
I sickened of the same, disease which had been 
fiatal to her whose memory I was endeavouring to 
consecrate — a violent cough, and inflammation 
upon my lungs. Mine, however, was in a much 
milder degree — and,, being a frequent complaint 
with me, I am not alarmed. 

So Mr seems to think you ran a risk 

of disgusting the minister, by the warm glow of 
your praise-^— but if, w}iere sincerity is not doubted, 
the ardour of deserved commendation does not 
dieer the spirit, and is not welcome to it, there 
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must be a comfortless intrendunent of ice aboot 
the heart. 

I seem to feel some of those cold ga blow- 
ing about the integrity and the a ^iriudi 
sustain and adorn your friend's i ii i 
language — but it surprises me t I 
man, writing to an Englishi ^ s 1 ce 
his own rich language with fnj ' of F 
phrases. 

Mr is a very perfect character, and 

is inclined to worship the full of days. A 
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William Hayley, £sq; 

Lichfield, June I, 1788. 

Indeed, dear Mr Hayley, my heart bleeds for 
the intelligence your letter bring^s — moumfid, bit- 
ter disappointment! — I, who on this occasioo 
grieve infinitely for you, grieve not inconsiderabfy 
for myself. I had taken the most lively interest 
in the destiny of that gallant, accomplished, grate- 
ful young man, whom you had so generouslj 
adopted, and so admirably instructed* I hai 
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nourished the hope of one day being honoured 
and happy in his friendship, through your kind 
interposition. 

Almost two years since he committed so pre- 
cious a freight to '^ that fatal, that perfidious 
bark !" — ^Were you not alarmed by so long a si- 
lence f — ^You probably formed some method of 
accounting for it, that preserved you from the 
rack of terrified suspense ; — ^more agonizing than 
even that certainty, vtrhich, alas ! must have been ' 
yours from the instant you knew how long it is 
since he sailed for England. Giovanni is not less 
shocked than myself — O ! my dear Mr H. that I 
could have been with you at Eartham, to have 
softened your griefs, by sharing them ! — ^the only 
possible consolation in so deep a sorrow. 

I once tasted this bitter cup of apprehension^ 
which you are driuking to the dregs. In the 
winter 1770, I passed three miserable days and 
nights in well-founded alarm, for my sweet 
Honora's safety, then on a journey home through 
perilous floods— O ! that your present sorrows 
could be rewarded with rapture, such as succeeded 
to mine, when I heard the dear creature's voice 
in the hall ! 

I have often said that the delights of that even- 
ing, recompensed all the many woes of my life — 
but forgive the vain^ the tantalizing wish ! — ^I am 
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afraid there can be no poasibility*— yon egi 
great trials, my dear Mr Hi^l^ — God A ) 
support you under them, and prevent th< 
destroying your precious health!— T iwed 
boy — he would be a comfort to y ly 

find in his talents, his affectioti, bis i 
prosperity, that happiness denied yi fi m 
many sources whence you had a right to e 
it. 

What a similarity in yonr fate to MiltonV-Ae 
visual powers pained and impeded, Aough, thank 
God, not quenched ; — and now you mourn a I^ 
cidas, sunk beneath the waters ! 

I scarce know how to quit this mo ul 
ject, even to express our gratitude for your o^ 
persuaded Romney to gratify my father, by 
possessing, ere he dies, the promised treasure. 
It arrived late last night ; rich, adorned, and in- 
valuable, by the Romneyan powers. My poor 
invalid was fast asleep in his bed- — lister 
Gary, our young bards, were supping ^ith 
They were on fire with curiosity, while t ] 
were drawing, and highly gratified widi co 
plating the most masterly portrait their y« 
eyes had ever beheld. I placed it by my fi ei'i 
bed-side at seven this mora. — He wept with jo; 
when I undrew the curtain — ^wanted to kiss i^ 
and has talked and looked at it all day. I said 
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some yerses to Romney, by this post, which but 
ill express my gi^atitude. 

This welcome guest made happy . faces at our 
dimier-board to-day-— but in the eyening came 
your letter, and all now is gloom. 
I If you can learn any particulars of this grievous 
event, I am sure you will communicate them to 
me. Except yourself, scarce even those who 
knew the dear Howel, personally, could be more 
interested in the sad subject, than Your^s, &c. 
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Dr Warner. 

lAchfieldy June 3, 1788. 

I AM more grieved than I can express for Mr 
Hayley. His love of the gallant unfortunate, 
like that of Jonathan to David, passed the love 
of women. Dreadful, . diat he should' thus lose 
the long expected reward of all his exertions, 80 
truly paternal, for a friendless youth ! — Now, as 
he was returning, crowned with fame, prosperitjr, 
and honour, to the aims of his protector. O 
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that direful ocean! how many intelligent ui 
brave spirits has it quenched ! It was Ae gnie d 
an excellent friend and kinsman of mine, t md 
officer, who perished with Sir Peter Parker. 

The picture with which Romney has naoUj 
presented us, arrived late on Friday ni^ It 
makes my poor father very happy. I am to- 
ed by its being thought like me by yestoh^s 
callers ! — ah ! those callers, they run away ^ 
all my leisure ; yet I cannot help being ghd to 
see them come in, so strong is my native lo?e o( 
society^-every body that looks benevolent, aal 
says nothing ill*natured, interests me, 

I have read the Regent — to be sure it is a 
strange composition; though I like the Shake- 
spearian method of making the menials speikii 
prose* The first scene is natural, simple, pi 
tic. The author has conceived his cl 
strongly — ^but his metaphors and similies 
odd set of unresembling resemblances. 

It appears to me, that Mr Greathead has < 
siderable genius — ^is dashing— self-sufficient, 
utterly without taste ; but his play acts well, 
with all its feults, is worth a thousand of 
vapid rants as Mrs Cowley's last tragedy, whid 
she tells us, in her preface, ** throws itself, crowi 
ed with laurek, at her brother's feet.**^ 
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I. wish I could, with truth, say more to Sophia 
Q praise of her friend's play, this same Regent, 
ihe will be dissatisfied with less than unallayed 
ind enthusiastic approbation. Adieu! 
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Tho. Swift, Esq. 

Lichfield, June 5, 1788. 

It was more than compliment when I said I 
Nild be glad to see you. There is much.inte- 
for my imagination in such an interview. I 
mire your poetic genius, and I love your, can- 
lour, as much as I despise and hate the insensi- 
bility of the age to poetic excellence. It has no 
patrons amongst the splendid and the powerful. 
The race of Maecenas is extinct. We.find senaf- 
torial oratory their sole and universal passion. 
Absorbed in that pursuit, they can spare no hour 
of attention for the muses and their votaries. 
Never was there a period in which the nymphs of 
the Castalian fountain had a more numerous, train ; 
never were they more bounteous with their glow- 

VOL. II. I 
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11^ inspiFatioiM. If we have oeither a Shab 
spearc or a Milton^ it is bdcaiue the fastidiooi- 
netis of criticism will not permit those wild wi 
daring efforts, which, fearless of bombast sad ob* 
itcuritv, often enveloped by them, and ahnn 
hazarding ever> thing, enabled our great n 
to reacth their now unapproachable eleval 
the dramatic and epic line. Lyric poeti} 
riM?ii higiier in this than in any age. 

Suffer me to observe, that you ought not to b 
discouraged by the apathy of the public 
It i.s fatal to the profits of authorship; 
** fame in tlic spur that the clear spirit 
raise ;' and every poetic writer ought to i 
ber, that the laurel never flourishes till it is i 
upon the grave of genius ; — that Milton's L'ABi» 
gro and II Penseroso were not known to P 
till he was in middle life — so strangely hadcffl 
they fallen into that temporary oblivion, white 
it is perpetually the fate of poetry to fall ; hsA,^ 
whatever deserves that name, the hour of emeq^ 
iug will come : 

^' So linki tbe day-<Ur in the oceao'i bed 
But yety anoD, repairs his droopnig head * 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled oie 
Flames io the forehead of the momiii^ sky.* 

Mere verses^ it is true, sink like lead in. the might] 
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waters, never more to rise; but. your Temple has 

^ «iio native alacrity in sinking. 

^ Cary, literally but just fifteen, is a miracle. I 
rer saw him, nor heard of hiM till after his Ode 

I to General Elliot came out. My acquaintance 
mth him is not of four months date. His school- 
fellow and friend, Lister, an inhabitant of thifii 
place, has poetic talents of nearly twin-excellence. 
There is only a month's difference in their age.— 
You suspect my having assisted Gary. Upon my 
honour, I never saw any thing of his that has 
been published before it was sent aviray to be 
printed. The strength and solidity of that bo/s 
iiiiiid,.his tasfte, his judgment, astonish me, if pos- 
Ae, even more than the vigour and grace of 
1 fancy. He is a warm admirer of your Tem- 
, 1 has written a sonnet to express his sense 
of its excellence. I hope, ere this time, he has 
sent it to you. I charged him to send it to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Except my translations of Horace, and some 
letters, signed Benvolio, in that publication, t(>* 
gether with a few sonnets, epitaphs, ballads, &c. 
that crept into that and other public papers, I 
have printed nothing but the Elegy on Cook^ 
which I gave to Dodsley, Monody on Andr6^ 
and the T^uisa, printed by Jackson in this town. 
Monody on Lady Millar, printed by Robinson, 
and Ode to General Elliot. Some other poems 
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of mine, which obtained the wreath at B. Easton, 
mav be found in the last volume of that collectioiL 
I hate ever to think of printers and booksellers- 
so little integrity have I found amongst them. If 
I was on terms with Jackson, I would g 
order him to send you the collection you i 
but I have resolved never more to have any 1 
to say, or give any order^ either to him or Ro- 
binson. 

A set of spirited and witty essays are just come 
out, entitled, Variety ; their principal autfacff b 
one of my friends. Numbers 25 and 86 uc 
mine. Do not stare at my apparent vanitj. 
Those numbers are not among the witty essays of 
this collection. Wit was never my talent. 

Thank you for your ingemous prologue; W 
the passage on music is not perhaps all it 
be. It confounds the distinctions between poetry 
and music. Of the latter the ancients ki 'Vf 
thing more than melody. The principles of I 
monic combination, by which all the great 
pendent effects of the science are produced, ^ 
utterly unknown to them. We hear much, it i 
true, of the powers that music possessed over 
passions in Greece, — but, in reality, those pay 
were given by the poetry they conveyed, to wkid 
music was merely a pleasing vechicle. We aD 
know that the Grecian bards, with Homer at the 
head of them^ sung their own compositions to the 
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harp. It must have been a simple, little varied, 
and probably spontaneous melody, to which so 
long a poem as the Iliad could be adapted. 
Doubtless the variieties chiefly resulted from the 
alternately softened tones, and heightened ener- 
gies of the voice, and by the changes of the coun- 
tenance. When the ancients spoke of music, 
they meant it generally as another term for poe- 
try. ' So much yet of this equivocal expression 
remains, that we talk even of the modem poets 
striking the lyre. By that expression you know 
we do not mean that they are musicians. 

Since the harmonic principles were discovered, 
music has been a great independent science, capa- 
ble of a sublime union with fine poetry, and 
greatest when thus united; but capable also of 
giving fascinating grace and awful grandeur to 
the plainest and most unpoetic language, provid- 
ed it is not so coarse or absurd as to force ludi- 
crous images upon the mind, which must ever 
counteract all its elevating effects. 

It is, therefore, improper, when we speak upon 
music as a science, which obtained in Handel the 
ne plus ultra of its excellence, when we seek to 
do honour to him, and its other great, though to 
bim subordinate masters, at once the rivals and 
the firiends of our poets ; it is, I say, improper to 
confound the two arts by beginning with examples 
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to far back as that period, in which it is Id 
ble to separate them. 

Handel is as absolute am m 3f 
passion-s as Shakespeare, 1 eveiywajr 

excellencies bear t o to tl 

pretty, sweet, lazy, do ipi ions oi 

Italian school, breathi no € t h 

love and jealousy, as the plays of Shal sa 
bear to those of Racine, Otway, Dryden, Rovf 
V^oltaire, and our modem tragedies on the Fr 
model. Poetry itself, though so much the 
seizure, for music has been a science only 
the harmonic combinations were discovered, 
sesses not a more inherent empire over |tf 
sions than music, of which Handel is t 
master ; than whom 



'< NoUiiDii; went before so {^reat^ 
And nothing greater can 



When I speak of that empire, it must* be r 
membered, that a certain matconformation of d 
auricular membrane as inevitably frustra- 
effect, upon even the most susceptible he 
clearest intellect, as mediocrity of talents, 
dulncss of perception, /rustrate* the efiiects < 
poetry. Where the ear does not 

4 



guish and recognize . mebdiedj^ ! no > jaonsHMJit; - of 
hearty no strength o^ imagination^: >yill disdoise, 
the magic of the haitnoiiic'World* 'Milton knew 
music scieDtifically^ and felt all its powers. To 
Sam Johnson^ the sweetest airs and most superb 
harmonies were but unmeaning noise. I often 
r^ret that Milton and: Handel were not contem- 
poraries ; that the former knew not the delight of 
hearing his own poetry heightened , as Handel haa 
heightened it. To produce the united eflfects re- 
sulting from the combination of perfect poetiy 
with perfect music^ it was necessary that Milton's 
strains should be set by Handel and sung - by Sa- 
Tille. Of all our public singers^ while many are 
nlasterlyy many elegant, many astonishing^ he only 
18 sublime. A superiority given by his enthusi*^ 
astic perception of poetic, as welL as of harmonic, 
beauty. I should observe, that the Rev. Mr Beur 
jamin. Mence, once of St Paul's and the King's 
Chapel, was equally great in his expression of so- 
lemn music ; but from the harmonic world that 
sun has long withdrawn its beams. From Mr 
Mence Mr Saville first caught his energies, or ra- 
Aer, by his exam[dey obtained courage to expresf 
them. Mr Harrison has great correctness and 
delicacy, and some pathos ; but he has no energy, 
and without energy Handel can have no justice 
from his performer* 
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Colonel Barry latdj appeared amongst us, bril 
instantly fleeted away. I was delighted to pe^ 
ceive that he had exchanged die languor of k 
position for the sprig^itlineas of health. Adien! 
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George Haedikge, ^>fi- 

Lichfidd, Jfine 1 1, 1788. 

How hopeless is it for you and me to 
about style, when you think Johnson's . 
and 1 think it matchless in grace and tj, a 

well as in strength ! Suffer me, however, to al 
to your recollection, that, on the sole ground oi 
his superior eloquence, he is considered, by iriie 
part9 out of ten iu the learned world, as one oi 
the first writers of his age. His dictionaiyii 
confessed an affiiir of memory ; his criticisms ae 
monsters of sophistry, prejudice, and envy ; ka 
poetry, charming as it is, has been excelled bytt" 
veral of his contemporaries ; his learning bysei^ 
ral ; but his language, his best prose language, I9 
none. If you like, upon paper, the no-atyk no- 
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liingness of polite conversation better^ I cannot 
lelp it ; but then let us never talk about diction, 
^dieu ! 
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Court Dewes, Esg. 

Lichfieldy June 17, 1788. 

Regret, and the anxiou» perplexities of busi- 

e done you a great deal of mischief, dear 

Sir, ! f inmost heart deplores an influence so 

iiri< ; buty as you tell me that neither your 

H te or rest suffer materially, I flatter my- 
f t the idea of a dangerous decline is but a 
I omy vision, which a little time shall disperse. 

You will regain your spirits I trust ; and then 
Miss Port must be a fortunate young woman, in 
the.protection of such a friend and monitor. 

Amidst a scantiness of leisure, which recent in- 
disposition has still farther abridged, I have late- 
ly amused myself with building more than 200 
rhyipes, upon a gothic foundation, which it amazes 
me that Gray did not take, in addition to his Ru- 
nic Odes ; since, however inferior my superstruc- 
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ture to the similar ones of his^ the basis appev 
to nie far more sublime than even the descoit of 
Odin ; and it presents the finest possible momcdt 
to Mr Wright's fire-tipt pencil. 

Talking; of (xies, are you not charmed witl 
the last Birth-day P It appears to me fisur the 
noblest and the most interesting ever hom to 
that hackneyed subject. The new one of CoUios, 
so lately emerged from the oblivion into which it 
had fallen, also delights me. It is on the High* 
land superstitions, and isy I think, in his i 
manner. 

I have just read, for the first time, the 
ungentlemanlike, unmanly abuse of Mrs Pi 
by that Italian assasiDi Barretti. The ^ e li- 
terary world should unite in publicly rep 
such venomed and foul-moudied railing. It 
pears in a magazine, infamous for the adi 
of abusive strictures on the writings of en 
people. 

Your niece, Louisa, is a sweet child. Sk 
begged to see your last letter, and returned it t> 

me with eyes overflowing with tears, ^the pK- 

cious earnest of a feeling and grateful heart. Msf 
they be the last she sheds on your account durtl 
very many ensuing years !— I am alwttys, 8cc. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

• ■ 

George Hakdinoe, Esq. 

Lichfield^ June 19i 1788. 

I THOUGHT you in earnest^ and wrote in the 
first impulse of vexation over the idea of losing 
my manuscript. 

The careless ease of your disappointing replies 
to my repeated demands for three papers, sent to 
you on the condition that they should be return^ 
edy made me ready enough to imagine you meant 
to serve me so again. If I injured you, forgive 
Qie! 

There is not much vironder that you think me 
irritable. All my correspondents would be of 
your opinion on that subject, were they to treat 
my requests with the same gay indifference. 

You tell me I am not so meek as I might af- 
ford to be, without prejudice to my, as you call 
them, genius and talents. It has been observed^ 
that where the imagination glows, the temper ik 
seldom placid. Certain it is, my indignations are 
apt to kindle, at every appearance of people pre- 
suming upon the superiority of their situation: 
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'* I btve a soul diiduiiiiig contimdsry 
A guilUesB npirity tbit prorokei uo wrong, 
Nor, from a moiMrcliy would endiire H, offn'd.* 

Oa a re\iew of my past life^ I have ol 
found* reason to regret the placability than 
warmth of my disposition. 

Writing ill an irritated moment, perhaps evm 
thing I said had a tinge of the prevailing vexi 
more than I was myself aware of. Certam it is 
that I did not mean to reject your criticisms pe- 
tulantly ; two or three of them I dlea^n to 
and told you so. 

Perhaps, however, in my most tranquil 
I should have expressed my ever-during ^ 
at your verbal antipathies, and which seem U 
utterly unaccountable. If you recollect, jm 
will fnid that I never objected to a word or o 
of expression in your compositions, with* » 
signing the reason of that objection. T 
always to be done, to render criticism of 
and where it b done, few are more open to cot 
viction, more acknowledging, than 013 ; A 
my other literary friends will bear that ti 
of me. But, having made the grace, 1 
and elegance of the English language my lo 
particular study, I am not likely fo adopt otjeC' 
tions blindly. 
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« 

Adieu ! Do not think me quite a fury, and do 
more than thinky be assured^ that I, must have 
real and lasting cause of resentment, ere I cease 
to be your sincere friend and servant — ^A, S. 
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Mr Newton^ 

Lic/ffield, June 19f 1788. 

Amidst the late and present terrible v^reck of 
commercial credit, I shuddered to think of the 
dangers to which you might have been exposed. 
Though your last proves, alas ! that my fears 
have not been v^holly groundless, and paints the 
penury' and distress of thousands, consequent up- 
on this wide-spreading mischief; yet there is 
comfort in the hope you give me, that your esta- 
blishment is not ruinously drawn into the vor- 
tex. 

On the other hand, I am grieved to find that, 
to the inevitable anxieties of such a fearful crisis, 
domestic sorrow has been superadded. The monA, 
elapsed since the date of that letter, I trusty brought 
better health into your family. 
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All you say upon the fomier mortality; 
your children, is wise and juat. Heaven ' 
proves as kind in the seeming blessings it 
from usy as in the real ones it bestows. 

Mr S., and his amiable daughter umted 
me in anxiety for your Mety, amid diis worid of 
insolvency. It is the great objection to 
mercial undertakings, ^at neither a man's houo- 
ty, industry, or even prudence, can pre 
from llie perils to ^hich they are liable. 

Tiinnk God, my &ther remains much as ^ 
you saw him last. During the too glowia| 
leather, he went out, in his little c< h, 
and evening. Till yesterday's : a, i mi 
ever more arid than our fields. ! ty^ I fiof) 

will be the hay-harvest 

Mr Hayley is much pleased with your p 
to G. Ayre, and with your presenting it to I 
His last letter commissions me with ac r' 
led<!ments to you. With it travelled a veiy de* | 
gant composition, in verse, of the classical vi 

brilliant Mr G. H *b. The Bard of Ear 

in commenting upon them both, speaks deci 
ly in favour of the poetic genius of your po< 

I have spoken to you of Mr Hayley's nc 
adoption of a friendless youth of genius, of tk 
name of Howel ; that he himself added geogn* 
phy, French^ Italian, and fencing, to Iho confl' 
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derable classic learning the boy had brought from 
Westminster school ; that he procured him a com- 
mission ; that Howel had behaved gallantly in 
the East ; that.bis. letters to his ^^lustrious bene- 
factor, were patterns of eloquent gratitude, and 
ingenious observation. All .tb0se things you 
know. About five weeks since, Mr Hayley went 
up to London, glowing with affectionate expeC'o 
tat^Uon of embracing the hero, '^ with all hi» blush* 
ing honours thick upon him/' Alas ! instead of 
this expected happiness, the direful tidings met 
Imn, that Howel. had perilled. in the shorelesS' 
waters ! 

• The dear bard j is returned. back to JEartham, 
to shed the. bitter tears of sorrow and disappoint* 
ment. 

Adieu ! my friend — ^how often, alas, is anguish 
the. porticm of the elevated and the good ! 
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LETTER XXX. 

H. Cart^ Esq- 

lAchfieU, July 1, 1788. 

H E AVEN8 ! my dear Cary, is it tet, a y 
an ingenuousi an ardent poet, t c : b 

son for speaking with conteoipt of t 
calumniator of his friend's poetic . — Ab^ 

the plea tliat it was ungenerous to s sak of td^ 
ceased contemporary with disdain, it is wholly it- 
validated by the observation, that Gray wu de- 
ceased when Johnson shed canker spots upoi 
laurels. 

Every month that rolled on, after the publi» 
tion of the Lives of the Poets, rendered me 
and more impatient of Mason's forbearance, i 
reproached him for it in some stanzas, printed i 
the Gentleman's Magazine for October (is I 
think) 1785. 

So far, thereforci from being impossible,* 
you rashly aver, to palliate Mason's avowed cob* 
tempt of Johnson, in his Life of Wfaiteheadi it 
will appear amply justified, not only in Mr HtJ- 
ley's eyes and mine, but in those of every penoa 
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who is not a partial idolater of the greatest enemy 
the poetic science ever had, or ever can have ; 
3ney who has already^ by his frontless sophistry, 
brought it into a degree of disgrace, fatal to the 
expectations of its rising votaries. They must be 
mn, indeed, who can hope to please a race of 
readers, that have been taught, by Johnson, to 
look down upon the Lycidas of Milton, the spor*- 
tive warblings of Prior, and upon the Odes of 
Gray. 

Little do poets understand their own interest, 
or that of their science, who deem it unworthy to 
Bpeak with scorn of its proud defamer. 

To me there appears no middle path to be 
Eulopted with any rationality, after having read the 
Lives of the Poets, but either we must perceive 

d despise the envy and injustice of their author, 
or believe that there is little or no Ei^lish poetry 
worth reading. 

I hope and trust, my dear Cary, that tlie time 
will come when witty sarcasm, and splendid pe- 
riods will no longer have power to dazzle your 
judgment against the claims of your predecessors, 
and to make you fancy that none have a right to 
speak as freely of Johnson, as he spoke of others, 
who were even greater in point of genius than 
himself. O prejudice ! how do I live to de|Jore 

VOL. II. . K 
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yet more and more, evei^ day, thy bakful it 
iliience ! 

" Gt?e me tlie nma tlMt^ not endav*d by tkee. 
And I will wear him in my hewt^ eore." 

I didy indeedi stare to hear you quote my opnioo 
upon Lee's play, Alexander, uttered so mnj 
years back. Little did I think, when I pf^ 
theni^ that an eaglet's eye was upon my criticiso. 
Adieu! Adieu! 



LETTER XXXk 

Rev. Mr Fitzthomas, on his Vindication ol 
Gkay from the envious Strictures of Johnson. 

fjiclifield, July 9, 1788. 

Sir — Permit me to return you my most ani- 
mated thanks, for the perusal of a pamphlet, ifr 
genious, learned, eloquent, generous, and cot 
vincing. That I had not previously seen it, tb 
its reputation had not reached me, afibrds me 
lancholy proof that we live in au age, in whid 
fine writing, however abundantly produced, pasae 
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away without its fame, and that there is little 
literary appetite amongst the general -race of 
readers, except for politics, and for literary or. 
personal defamation. In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for October 1783, I addressed an anony- 
mous copy of verses to Mason, reproaching him 
for want of duty to his departed friend, in not 
rescuing his fame 

** From the Philistine critic, who defies 
The chosen armies of the hieavenly muse." 

Y^ou have stretched the giant at your feet, who 
bad certainly vowed to raise a pile to the snaky 
goddess, formed of laurels torn from the brows 
>f the English poets. But, alas ! that too preva- 
ent desire in human nature, to see the illustrious 
legraded, gives to the Johnsonian criticisms the 
power which Antaeus received from touching his 
mother-earth. 

Mr H. Seward represses my hopes to possess 
Bvhat I should esteem a gem of my cabinet, by 
telling me that this pamphlet, which ought to be 
engraved in golden letters, is out of print, and 
that this copy, which you have given me the hap- 
piness of perusing, is your only one. Will you 
lave the goodness to permit my detaining it a 
little while longer, that I may read it to the few, 
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alas! too few in this place, or among my more 
distant visitors, who are ingenious enough, and 
sufficiently unprejudiced by the sophisms of the 
envious dogmatist, to feel its excellence. I will 
take the utmost care of it, and have already com- 
missioned a literary friend to try if it is possible 
to procure it for me. 

Mr Potter's Vindication of Gray's Odes had 
pleased me extremely, but your's is of prior pub- 
lication ; and I can truly say, it appears to me 
even more full and complete. You dispute with 
Johnson every inch of ground, and totally subdue 
wherever you assail. I am. Sir, yours, &c. 
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H. Gary, Esq.* 

Lichfield^ July 19, 1788. 

I AM extremely flattered, and anew delighted, 
my dear ingenious Gary, by the poetic tribute 
with which you have honoured my Horatian Odes. 
Except Anacreon, Horace is certainly the gayest 

* Now tbe Rev. H. Caiy, the ingenious translator of Dant^ 
vioar of Kingsbmry, near Tdmworth. 1810. 
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and lightest of the lyric poets. You say he has 
not a Pindaric feather in his wing. Tq me he 
often appears to have flashes of sublimity, atleasty 
along the course of his odes. They frequently 
shone upon me through the dim veil of a literal 
prose translation*; — but it is my creed, that verse- 
literality draws off all the spirit of an author. It 
was the creed of Dryden and Pope — as is evi- 
dent from their always infusing a portion of new 
and original matter into their translations. 

I could not, at the time, quite accede to your 
objection to the expression, " jocund scorn,'' in a 
poem of mine. We as often see scorn gaily, as 
gloomily expressed. Dipping, i^ce we parted, 
into my favourite Pleasures of the Imagination, 
by Akenside, I found the following line, which 
has an expression synonymous to that of mine^ 
which you disliked, 

^ Where gay derision bends her liostile aim." 

My favourite word " yellow," of more than Italian 
liquidness, except when it is spoiled by the vulgar 
pronunciation yallow, and which has such a pic- 
turesque glow on the imagination, is as frequent 
in Thomson, as you say the word ** bowers" is in my 
writings. If " bowers" is a word of infinite conve- 
nience in rhyme, Milton, however, uses it, through 
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the Paradise Lost^ not less lavishly, though blank 
verse calls not for it with the same pressing ae* 
cessity. Adieu ! 
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Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield f August 29, 1788. 

On my return home from my late excursion 
into Derbyshire^ I found your kind letter^ which 
dear George had brought, when he found iu 
bowery mansion deserted of its mistress. 

Soul-exalting music, and the glad welcome of 
several friends, unseen during some of the late 
years, recompensed the exertion and anxiety of 
a being, so stationary as. your Anna, divided from 
her feeble parent, whose life, dear to her peace, 
hangs by a line slight and attenuated as the spi- 
der's thread. 

Within a mile of my native village, I could not 
resist the temptation of ascending the rocks 
amongst which it winds. 

Though I found several valued old acquaint- 
ance in its mansions, who seemed thrice glad to 
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see me, yet were the sensations of this visit pen- 
sive^ even to pain. I went into the churchy where 
the ashes of my two infant sisters repose. The 
vacant pulpit^ from whence paternal eloquence 
had so often met my ear, stood before me, as the 
dim apparition of former happy years. 

We went, a large party, from Hopton on Mon- 
day, to dine at Matlock. We_ filled the coach, 
a whisky, and a gig. I had an idea that we. 
might possibly meet you there, with your Tele- 
niachus, and felt disappointed to find this plea- 
sure only ideal. Your purposed re-trip to Lich?- 
field, ere you quit tiie country, will, I trust, be 
realized. No more gadding for me at present, 
so you will be sure to find me at home. 

Three letters waited my return, announcing the 
intended visits of three separate sets of friends — 
ihe Martins ; Mr and Mrs Granville, with Mr 
Dewes, the learned, the interesting, and the good, 
and his fair and accomplished niece. Miss Port, 
educated by Mrs Delany, and whose first years of 
womanhood have been gilded, from day to day, 
by the smiles of majesty, and by its personal at- 
tentions ;— also, Mr and Mrs Whalley, who will 
pass most of the month of September with me, 
and whom I have written to desire Sophia will 
meet. Already have I written to them sepa- 
rately, to settle these matters — I must now hastily 
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leave jou^ to write to a dukCf who has sent us t 
present in the most obliging manner^ — 4a phm die 
introduction of a young actress of g^us to die 
Bath theatre^ and to acknowledge the favour of 
an author of consequeuce^ who has praised my 
poems in his Life of Cook, just published. 

The pleasures^ which, from your late kind vi- 
sit^ I reaped in plenteous harvest, come frequ^tlj 
back to my recollection, and will long continue to 
do so. Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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H. Gary, Esq. 

Lic/ifield, Sept. 2, 1788. 

Mr Whalley, one of the dearest of my 
friends, with his worthy wife, are my guests, and 
will remain here till Monday next. I know not 
if you have read his sublimely descriptive poem, 
Mont Blanc. His spirit is as sweetly attuned to 
every thing benevolent, sympathetic, and gene- 
rous, as his imagination to 

** The great, the wouderfbl, dw ftir.* 
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He finds in your sonnets all that excites delight 
from each of these sources. We are to read your 
Horatian Ode to Elliot this mom. Mr W. is 
impatient to see the author of these charming ef- 
fusionSy whom he already loves. 

He shrunk, with the most awakened sense of 
pain, from the late well-meant, but ill-judged in- 
terference, with the energies and exertions of 
friendship and literature. 

Alas ! that a natural and bodily infirmity in his 
son, should have produced such an arrangement 
of circumstances, as to make a parent, who is 
himself a scholar, and a sweet-tempered man, 
give such a gothic instance of authority, that, 
upon the surface of it, wears an air of 

*' Hating learniug worse than toad or asp -^ 

And that it should really have forcec^ him to con- 
sider genius as a misfortune to his son. 

How I wander from the chief purport of this 
hasty scribble ; it is to desire that you will, if pos- 
sible, ride over, and give Mr W. as much of your 
society as you can contrive to do. 

He is equally impatient to see Lycid, whom I 
shall ask to dinner to-day — but I am afraid, that, 
fearful of the contact of poetic spirits, they will 
not let him come. 
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How my heart aches for that dear youth ! 

** Who wotdd not sigh for Lycidas, wlio knows 
Hnmelf to sing, and build tlie lofty rfayme.'^ 

Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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Edward Tighe, Esq.* 

Lichfield, Sept. 23, 1 788. 

You ask me if I know such a word as seduc- 
tive. It is used perpetually in conversation, and 
I feel a conciousness of having met it often ia 
elegant writing. We do not find it in Johnson s 
Dictionary, but it ought to have been there. Since 
the word seduction is scarce less frequoitly used 
than ejcpression, why should it not have been a 
similar participle. Johnson gives us expressive 
and oppressive, but neither impremqe nor ^- 
pressive, though proceeding as obviously from 
their respective sources. While expressive is on 
I his pages, inexpressive is not, which he should 

* The weU-kiM)wn Mr Ti^^e of Ireland. . 
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have inserted^ since Milton makes such fine use of 
it in Lycidas. 

Jqhnson's omissions (through carelessness I 
suppose) are infinfte. If you were to find in a 
letter of mine, ** I wi-ote to Mrs — — , expressing 
my sense of her kindness"- — or " I have an op- 
pressing pain in my stomach/' you would hardly 
censure me for too great verbal license, yet you will 
look in vain for oppressing.or expressing in Johnson. 

Concerning the importation of Latin derivatives. 
All new words, that are at once forcible and harr 
monious, do surely enrich and adorn our language. 
It appears to me that we ought to receive them 
thankfully, from our recollection, that every word, 
not of English origin, now mature, -and received 
into our dictionaries, and understood even by the 
misses, had its. infancy; which, if national jea- 
lousy, and false pride had crushed, our language, 
at this hour, must have been little less harsh and 
hissing, than German or High Dutch. The more 
the English tongue incorporates with the Latin, 
the more sweet and sonorous becomes our rhythm, 
the more round and full the periods of our prose; 
the more easily is it acquired, and pronounced by 
foreigners ; the more widely will our works of 
genius spread over the neighbouring nations, and, 
consequently, the higher will rise the reputation 
of English literature. 
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I have corresponded much, of late years, with a 
fiutidious critic of yoiir acquaintance, who has 
more wit and genius, than candour, judgmeiit, or 
generous perception of contemfK>rary excellence, 
in beautiful writing. With the tetdbiness of a 
spoiled child, he kicks at every word that is either 
older or younger than the chit-chat of polite 
companies ; and, when used by the modems, he 
quarrels with all the witcheries of Shakespearean 
simplicity, and with the grandeur of the Miltonic 
phrases ; together with the thrice-happy grammar 
tic licences, that give grace and spirit to their 
writings. 

Such forwardness is more oppressive to me 
than stupidity itself, and it has often made me so 
cross, that Hardinge thinks me ill-tempered. 

Candid disquisition I have always thought de- 
lightful ; and I am acknowlec^ed to be patient of 
criticism, but then my reason must be convinced. 
I demand the why and wherefore, of objection ; 
and, obtaining them, gratefully kiss th^ correcting 
hand — but save me, ye Powers of sensibili^ and 
justice, from literary correspondents, who hate 
for they do. 

There is no end of producing what they call 
feeling, as It critical criterion. Mr Hartlii^e, 
perhaps, detests a particular mode of expression ; 
Mr Hay ley thinks it charming — ^ycftMr Hardings 
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ssLjSy there is no reasoning upon these matters, 
they must be referred to feeling— let it be so, re- 
specting his own likings and dislikings — but it is 
arrogance to expect, that I should deem his feel- 
ings the unerring judges of propriety, harmony, 
and grace. — Why may I not be allowed to have as 
much respect for my own i 

. But how I have forgotten your passion for con- 
ciseness, thus suffering myself to prate about it, 
and about it ! 

Adieu ! — May health and happiness like to be 
near you, as well as I do, for at least forty years 
to come ! 



LETTER XXXVI. 

H. Cary, Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 25, 1788. 
Your letter, my dear C — , has inspired a 



cheering hope for the fate of the gallant, interest- 
ing, and grateful Howel. I did not happen to 
see the paragraph in question. All, however, is 
silence from Eartham. Not a week did I delay 
to answer that mournful letter of Mr Hayley's, 

5 
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announcing his fears on this subject. My answer 
expressed sincere and tender sympathy. It observed 
that^ since he well knew the lively interest I had 
long taken in Howel's destiny, and must ever take 
in what so nearly concerns his own peace, I cduld 
not doubt receiving an instant line of information 
upon the dawn of any hope in that now dark 
quarter. If indeed they are now happy in a re- 
union, this silence is at once'^mkbd and unfeel- 
ing, and will convince me that they did not slander 
the dear illustrious bard, who whispered to me 
that his affections were subject to ague fits. Sure 
I am, that I never deserved to lose one atom of 
that fervent friendship which Mr Hayley's letters, 
during the first years of our correspondence, pledg- 
ed to nic should be eternal. The letters with which 

« 

he has honoured me, during the past three years, 
have had intervals of several months between their 
dates, are shorter and less affecionate than those 
which blest me in the years that are flown. Ne- 
ver will he find a being more devotdS to his ge- 
nius, more interested in his happiness, more at- 
tached to his virtues. 

It is of Colonel Barry that I mean to inquire 
concerning the safety of Howel, since, if the per- 
son mentioned in the papers prove some other of 
that name, it would be tearing open the poor 
bard's wounds to ask the question of him.; 
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Alas ! my dear C — y tiie night before last my 
father had another dreadful seizure ; and though 
the present danger seems past away^ it has left 
him \t^eaker than ever^ both in body and mind. 
During ye9terdayy I could not find a moment in 
which to take up my pen ; and my spirits were so 
oppressed; that if I had not wanted leisure, I should 
probably have wanted resolution. 

Bums is honoured by your having adopted his 
word " chitteriug ;" yet I know not if it is well to 
apply the epithet generally to so sweet a songster; 
Burns does not say the chittering red-breast ; but 
he mentions the chittering wing of that little 
bird, when he sits forlorn on a leafless, bough 
through a snowy night. Unwaking, for the sleep 
of death, is a fine epithet, which I believe you 
have created. 

The new poet you mention, is said to be a dis- 
tinguished classic scholar. If so, he adds strength 
to my long conviction, that though familiarity 
with the Greek and Latin poets may improve a 
fine genius, yet thi^t it will never enable a mo- 
derate one to write elegantly in his own language^ 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER XXXVn. 

H. Cart, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1788. 

Send me a copy of your sonnet addressed to 
Mr Swift, on his Temple of Folly. I want to 
show to on6 of my literary correspondents, who 
a£fect8 to despise that ingenious, though not fault- 
less work, what are your sentiments of its merit : 

^ Their praise is fame, that maikes the poet live, 
Who knew themselves to win the palm they give** 

Did I conceive that I should catch myself writing 
an epigram, who have so little antithetical pomt 
in the constitution of my fancy i There's a w<Mrd 
for you, fresh from the mint. You must have 
discovered that I am a prodigious coiner. 

Alas ! yoiu" hope for HoweFs safety was fedla- 
cious. Too certainly 

'< He floats apon hit watery bier.** 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Rev. ■ Bebwick. 

Lichfield, Oct. 6, 179S 

With more wit than justice, my dear Sir, 
does your last letter rally me upon one of the 
mortifying circumstances of my situation, that.of 
being unable, through want of leisure, to culti-* 
vate frequent epistolary intercourse with my ab- 
sent friends, and to form new connections of that 
sort with the ii^enious and the amiable who honour 
me with their notice. Alas ! when to such I am 
silent, it is never from indolence. 

Too soon, however, does your letter grow seri- 
ous, and complain of mournful devastations in die 
hoarded treasures of the heart. Mine has known 
what it is to grieve from that ^urce of sorrow, 
and breathes sympathetic sighs for your loss. 
Three dear friends torn away in three short 
months ! — it is a trial that bears hard upon the 
spirits. I hope the fourth, whom you hint as be- 
ing worse than dead, has since been restored to 
the comforts of existence. I was glad that time 

VOL. II. L 
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had 80 far healed the wounds of deprivation, that 
your health no longer sufiiKred. 

A more beaufiful poetic inu^ I never met 
than that presented in the lines you quoted on this 
melancholy occasion ; Memory, sitting at die 
altar she has raised to Woe, and feeding the 
source of her own tears. 

You inquire after my poetical sister, Mrs C. 
Smith. I never saw her, and know mAy die mere 
outline of her history as the wife of m profligate 
spenddirift, who lived near Mr Hsyley in Susm, 
and there dissipated his fortune. A fine womss 
in her person, and the mother of nuniy duldiai. 
Popular as have beep her sonn^s, tliey alwi^ 
appeared to me as a mere flow of melancholy sad 
harmonious numbers, fell of notmous plsgisr- 
ismsy barren of origmal ideas and poetical iais- 
gery. You observe, that, till Mrs SnEiith^s son- 
nets appeared, you had considered the aonnetsi 
a light and trivial composition. Bofleau saysthtt 
** Apollo, tired with votaries, vdho aaaumed the 
name of poet, on the slight pretence of taggisg 
flimsy rhymes, invented the strict^ die rigorom 
sonnet as a test of skill ;'' — but it was the lq;iti- 
mate sonnet which Boileau meant, not that br 
cile form of verse which Mrs Smith has takeoi 
three elegiac stanzas closii^ widi a GOU|^t« Pe- 
trarch's, and Milton's, and Warton's soonelB are 
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legitimate. Some of Milton's are hard and un- 
pleasingy and one is evidently burlesque, and was 
certainly never intended by him for publication ; 
but the best of them, that to the stoldier to spare 
his dwelling-place; that on the Piedmont mas- 
sacre, to Cyriac Skinner on his own blindness, 
and that sweet one to Laurence, are the patterns 
of excellence in the English sonnet. They have 
the plain majestic energy, characteristic of that 
species of poetry, and blend the undulating pause 
of blank verse with rhyme, and so^pr^yent the. ear 
from being cloyed with the quadruple recurrence 
of similar sounds. There is beauty also in the 
sonnet to the nightingale, and in that to his de- 
ceased wife, but they are less perfect than the 
former. That to Oliver Cromwell, as far ad the 
word '^ war," is, amidst its energetic plainness, su- 
blime in the first degree ; but it concludes unfaap^ 
pily. 

Of Mrs Smith's sonnets, I must observe-, that I 
have only seen the first edition ; in the preface to 
which she says, ^^ If, in these sonnets,^ there are any 
lines taken from other poets, I am unconscious of 
the theft. The first of these sonnets concludes : 

' ^Aii! tiien how dear the muses' fkvoura cost, 
If tiioBe iMunt sonow best f«ho feel it mosf . 
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Pope's concluding line in his Eloisa to Abelaid, 
u: 



^ He bcrt alan puit them wlio ahdl led tbem 



There is a pretty image in Mrs Snudi's second 
sonnety but it is taken from Collins : 

** Till ipring tgain afaril eafl forth ewerj h^ 

And drni^ wHh fanmid buids, her wrettthe egun."— JIfb & 

^ TUl springy with dewy fingen cold, 

Retnini to deck their hellow'd moukL"-— ;CMitM. 

That second sonnet concludes thus : 
^ Ah! why has happines DO second ipniigp' 

This conclusion is a very inferior imitation of 
Beattie's ** Hermit's Complaint,'' of which the 
ensuing lines form the last verse : 

^ Nor yet fbr the ravage of winter I moam. 
Kind nature the embiyo Moasoms wiU aave : 
But wlien shall spring visit the moiddeiii^ am • 
O I when vrill she dawn on the night of the gmve.*^ 



Mrs Smith asking the question of 
ivhich Beattie asks of the qningp proves ike mis- 
chiefs of injudicious imitation. 
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Your fiiend Mr tells me he suspects Mrs 

Piozzi gave Johnson's letters to the world that 
they might form a decent vechicle for the public 
cation of her own. It appears to me^ that the 
natural desire of letting the world know how high^ 
ly she was esteemed by a person so distinguished| 
— ^how constantly, during so many years, she en*- 
gaged his revering attention, was the master^ 
spring of that publication. If she had chosen to 
have printed her own letters, I cannot think she 
needed any excuse — any vehicle for introducing 
them to the public. There is no greater vanity 
in publishing one's Ktters,' than one's essays or 
poems. You say you like no letters but Swift's : 
Surely, my dear Sir, there is more than one beau- 
tiful style of letters. Swift's are pleasant in the 
humorous chit-chat way. Those, however, please 
me better 



.« That steer, 



From graye to gay, from lirely to geyere." 

Why should not genius expand in private let-^ 
ters ; describe scenery with the glow of the pain* 
ter; characters with the fire of the dramatist; 
moralize with the dignity of the philosopher; 
and sometimes, under the pressure of sorrow, 
court " Fancy as the friend of woe ?" Why, in 
short, should any charming efflorescence of the 
imaginatioa be banished from the page which h 
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dengned for the eye of friendship ? — and ivhy 
should our style be eloquent only when we are 
writing to the world ? 

I have bewildered you in the mnzes of ciiti- 
cisni. You will be glad to get out of them. So 
will you, for my sake, to hear diat my poor dear fa- 
ther yet lives in tolerable ease, though the dart of 
death has been often shook over his feeble hetd 
since I wrote to you last. 

Lady Moira honours me by die predilecdon 
which you flatter me she feels in my favour. 
Cherish it for me, I pray you. 

Mrs Gastril continues to'receivie sacerdotal ho- 
mage, as usual. 

Adieu ! May the leogfk of this epistle ex- 
piate its long delay ! Yet, if you happen to dis- 
like critical investigation, the purposed atonement 
forms the greater sin. 

Yours, very faithfully. 



LETTER XXXIX. 
George Habdinoe» Esf)* 

JAchJiM^ Oct. 10, 1788. 

I AM not bexorable, nor so arrogant, as to 
diink lightly of any person's talents or virtues^ be- 
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cause they may happen not to treat me vrith that 
respect, and attention to the communicated cir- 
cumstances of my situation^ vrhich I have been 
accustomed to receive; but my leisure is in- 
competent to die various claims upon it, which 
seem to increase daily ; and, if I resume my cor- 
respondence with Mr H., I must n^lect those 
who have never treated me with disrespect. 

I flatter myself tthat we have mutually our 
merits ; but there is a certain uncongeniality in 
our ideas and opinions, which has betrayed, and 
always will, if we continue to correspond, betray 
us into saying things to each pther which neither 
can like to hear. 

Upon the cover of the most sarcastic letter 
ever penned, I have written, *^ to be read fre- 
quently, as a medicine against vanity .'' 

When you hold out to my regard for you the 
bait of kind and gratifying avowals, I fly to thiif 
letter, for conviction how inqpossible it is that you 
can have any real esteem for talents, which you 
fancy disgraced by vulgarism, and for a disposi- 
tion which you believe deformed by die most un- 
govemed violence of temper. How can you be 
so unjust to yourself, as to throw away a wish, a 
minute upon such a being ? — and how can I help 
turning from you to those who think better of 
mei 
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Jl iBf perhaps, right to make an exchai^ of our 
Icftters. I promiBe, upon my honouTy to retarn 
yours the instant you send me mine ; to return all 
except the medicinal one, which I must keep to be 
a check upon my rising pride, when flattery or 
partiality seeks to persuade me that I am ingeni- 
ous and respectable. — ^Adieu ! 
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Mr Newton. 

Lkhjield, Oct. IS, 1788. 

The disease, which has so malignantly visited 
yourself and your poor wife, now oppresses mdf 
fmt with less severity. Ill as I am, and sighii^ 
under the pressure of mudi writing, when all 
writii^ is prejudicial to me ; yet my heart will 
not be restrained from assuring you of its sympar 
thy, and of its hope, that health and peace are, by 
this time, re-established in your mansion. 

Never was your imagination more lovdy than 
in the letter before me, notwithstanding its mourn- 
ing raiment. It places me by you upon die headi- 
bush, on the sunny-side of one of my native moun- 
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tains. The particular names, so femiliar to my 
recollection, of the hills, the cliffs, the woods, and 
die valleys, which form that wide landscape, then 
stretched before you, brought it to my eye with 
many a thrill of affectionate pleasure : 

<MIe sang of Tay, of Forth, and Clyde, 

The hills and dales around ; 
Of Leader Haa^, and Yarrow Side, 

O how I blest the sound I " 

Some of my hours have passed pleasantly away 
since we parted, in the society of dear Mr and 
Mrs Whalley, who came to see me in September. 
The former, engaged in building, and in opening a 
little Edenic habitation, in a bloomy wilderness, 
could stay only a week ; but the latter was my 
guest during three. She is a pleasing rational 
companion, infinitely estimable, though genius may 
not have infiised her ideas, as those of her hus* 
band, in its etherial dyes. 

My poor father has twice, within these seven 
weeks, been re-visited by his terrible convulsion 
fits, yet recovered from each of these attacks in a 
few days. On the 17th of this month, please 
God he lives to see it, his 80th year will be com- 
pleted. Scarce less than a miracle his living to 
see it, so often as, in the course of the last eight. 
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the dart of death has beeo shook over his feeUc 

frame. 

My fadier being quite as wdl aa uaual whik 
Mr and Mrs Whalley were with ub, yoa wiD 
imagine, that it was a golden week. I introduced 
our young poets to him, Gary and Lister, of 
whom he thus writes, in a letter I received from 
him yesterday : — ^^ Have you seen the reserved 
and pensive Gary, since I lefk you i He is a veiy 
extraordinary lad, strongly marked in naanners, as 
well as mmd, by the hand of genius. His total 
freedom from ostentation, and severe kind of sim- 
plicity, are uncommon features at any, and much 
more at his age, in a nation so imm cra ed in liu- 
ury, vanity, vice, and varnished manners, as is 
England now. Dear lovely little Lister ! I hope 
he will conquer that unfortunate impediment in 
his speech, and be enabled to pursue die shinii^ 
path op^i to his fine abilities, and diirst of lite- 
rary acquirements/' 

Indeed they are charming youths; yet is there 
one thing that I could wish otherwise in both of 
them, — an aptness to dedide too arrog an t l y ugmBi 
general opinion, to take whimsical- aversions to 
beautiful vmters, and of established fame in their 
own science. They assert, that Pope had Utde 

natural genius, and that his splendid graces were 

5 
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the creation of art alone. I wonder and exclaim 
at tl^em both in Vain. Such prejudices, in such 
mindsy are, to me, the most unaccountable things 
in nature. They deify Dryden, who, with all the 
riches of hia invention, and often beautiful num- 
bers, is, in my opinion, thrown much below Pope, 
by his slovenly vulgarities, and wild absurdities. 

There is a sonnet of unmatched beauty in the 
last Gentleman's Magazine, addressed to Gary 
and Lister. It has the same initials, J. W., with 
that sublime poem in my praise in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 17B4. I faaveiittle 
doubt diat Mr Hayley is die author of both. 

I do not believe Lister ever sent you his charm- 
ing sonnet addressed to yourself. Behold it : — 

^ NewtoD, whose soft and sweetly varied strain 
Enchants the raptnrM sense, what power divine 
T&ug^t thee, dear bard, the bloonung wrcalhs to twine, 
CaU*d from fair poesy's Inxnriaiit plain 

With art so lovely ! — Not the pensive swain 
Mnsaeos, fiivo*iite of the tonefhl nine, 
Wak'd purer melody. Thoa bright shalt shine 
The boast, the wonder of the lanreird train : 

Thon, who wert bom the ardooos paths to explore 
Of steep Fumassas ; from its mazy ways 
]>anntles8 to pluck the golden-vested flower, 

Chaste reputation^ nor shall that fierce ray, 
' Shot from malignant Envy's glaring eye, 

' Or taroiBh, or emhrowD iti glowing dye.** 
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LETTER XLI. 

H. RbptoNi Esq. 

lAchfidd, Oct. 14, 1788. 

I SHOULD suppose nobody has ever been so 
well qualified as yourself for die profession yoo 
purpose to assumei that of landscape gardener; I 
mean who has ever taken it up, skilled, as you 
have long been, in all its scientific branches, and 
possesMngy as you do, the poef s feelii^ and the 
painter's eye. 

Neither acquaintance nor connectioo have I 
with Mr Mason, the tuneful and accomplidied 
master of the art you profess. I havey hovirevery 
found a channel of conveyance to him, for one of 
those beautiful proofs of ability, to execute the 
task you undertake. My poetic friend, Mr Whal- 
ley, is intimate with a bosom friend of Mr Ma- 
son's, and that is my channel. Mr W« has also 
engaged to disperse three or four more of diese 
landscapes amongst nabobs and purchasers of 
new situations, who may happen to fall in his 
way, and who may wish to see an Edn openii^ 
in their wilderness ; 
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^ HiUsy that swell with gradual ease, 
Wood-skirted lawns, and tufted trees. 
With vallies, seen down distant glades, 
That break the mass of mingling shades." 

Mr W, vrill be at Bath this winter. He is very 
warm-hearted, and oratorically persuasive. 1 have 
interested him in your fame and success. 

You have considerable connections amoi^t 
the people of rank. Once introduced, the wood* 
nymphs and the naiads will be your acknowledged 
handmaids. 

J am not blind to the poetic fiiults of the 
Temple of Folly. It has many ; but I find in it 
what appear to me indubitable marks of genius, — 
bold invention, picturesque imageiy, strong sa- 
tire, and sonorous versification. The acrimony 
against the harmonic science is certunly a little 
impertinent, at least in the manner. But we 
must forgive poetic genius^ so neglected in this 
soul-less silly age — ^this age, that strikes medals in 
honour of talents, that can personate naturally a 
detestable indecent Hoyden! We must, I say, 
forgive poetic genius, if we find her stung by the 
consciousness how much more the musicians are 
patronized and admired than die bards— though 
she certainly ought not, therefore, to express con- 
tempt for a sister-art — ^yoimger, less important, 
but still a sister. 



s 
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Thc! notes are, it must be confesMd, often su- 
perfluous and extravagant ; but if they wander, k 
18 into the regions of learnings fironi whence diey 
bring back, to roe at least, amnsing information 
and ingenious disquisition^, though fireqinendy id 
too familiar, and sometimes in coarse language. 
I think all about Lunardi splendid, sod . judicioitf 
irony. The first discovery of the aerostatic 
powers seemed mterestii^ and important; hot 
when their uselessness was proved^ by its h&D% 
found impossible to navigate the machine, whj 
pursue the expensive, the dangerous essperimeat ? 
When life is thrown at the mercy of the viewless 
winds, to answer no better purpose tban. that of 
a raree-show, there cannot, I diink, be a fitter ob- 
ject of poetic satire. 

It was notwell to Iqr out the Ghudeo of FoUj 
upon a totally exploded plan. Existii^ and non- 
existing absurdities should not be jumbled to- 
gether. There is the same objection to the lite- 
rary dunce being made to present Moria widi a 
species of novel that nobody either writes or reads 
in the present day. 

The patron goddess, on her ragal couch; her 
dress, and the allegoric personages that form her 
court, strike me as ingenious in no commcm ds- 
gree, though an ill-judged employment is allotted 
to Credulity. We find a coxcomb*^rK»' adna^ 
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nably hit off. ^ The new Adonis^ fresh from 
LebanoD/' the Bu-th-Daj Carriage^ di*awn aiid 
coloured with classic ^ elegance, and the modem 
fine lady who occupies it, are displayed in cha^ 
racteristic. strength. I do not know a more spirit- 
ed portrait in. poetiy than that of the Votary of 
Scandal, the Detestable Old Maid, on the pages 
53 and 54, — nor, had the description of the fe- 
male Jockey b^n Pope's, would it havedi^raced 
him. But the poem is too long for me to pur- 
sue it farther through its maze of faults and besur 
ties. 

Adieu ! Success attend ypu. 
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Georgb Hardinge, Esq. 

Lkkfield, Oct. 19, 1788. 

This struggle with my pride, and my resolu- 
tion for the resumptkm of our epistolary com- 
merce, is flattering, I grant you ; but nothing is 
more astonishing to me than that you should 
think it worth your while to make it — ^for what, 
alas ! can it give you ? It is only once in many 
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weeks that I can write to any single firieiid ; and 
what is this seldom-letter to contain ? We have 
neither friends nor connectipns in common. You 
may^ it is true, amuse me from a thousand 
sources ; but I feel a cheerless consciousness of 
being unable to make you any retutn. 

I have lately talked about you to a sweet un- 
fortunate who knows you well — die widow of 
poor Mr Bicknel. Are you acquainted with the 
romantic circumstances of her early youth i She 
and her children are left without any provision. 
It is hard to be dependeqt upon the bounty of 
friends, especially after having married radier 
from discretion than from choice. 

Mr Herbert Croft, who wrote the life of Youi^, 
in Johnson's Lives of the Poets, b fribricating a 
dictionary upon a much more extensive plan dian 
Johnson's. He has requested my assistance, to- 
gether with that of many others in die line 
of poetic quotations. Mr C. thinks it arro- 
gance in Johnson to expect that die world 
should take his word for passages beii^ in certain 
authors, widiout enabling the reader to consult 
the passage itself, by directions how and Svhere it 
can be found. He means also to avoid die invir 
dious contempt Johnson shewed of his contem- 
poraries, by scarce ever quoting them. jRespect- 
ing the poetic authorities, he metana to go as far 
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back as he can among the elder poets^ citing pas- 
sages of illustration, and descending from them^ 
through those of later times, to the bards of the 
present day. He desired me to put down any 
passages for this purpose that happened to pre- 
sent themselves to my recollection. 

I have blotted a few sheets at his request ; but 
the minute exactness required in the signals of re- 
ference, bore too hard upon the memory, intrench- 
ed me in a litter of volumes, and transformed my 
fingers into ten angry ferrets, from the situation of 
the passages I recollected often eluding my search, 
I grew so completely sick of the task, that never 
shall I attempt to resume it; while doing no 
more, what I have done wasted many of my 
hours to just such a purpose, respecting his under- 
taking, 

*' As when a rain^lrop seeks to aogment the ocean.*'. 

I msh to send him these sheets, to shew that I had 
not been quite unmindful of his request. If you 
think them likely to afford you any amusement 
that may recompense the trouble of franking 
them to him for whom they are intended^ I will 
send them open to you. 

VOL. XI. j« 
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LETTER XLin. 

Miss Helen Williams. 

Lichfield, Oct. 19, 1788. 

At length, dear Miss W., it is given me to 
draw your last kind letter from my hoard of «]»»- 
tolary treasures, and to hare die pleasure of I^ 
plying to it. 

I have read your glowii^ poem, in Dr Kippb's 
Life of Cook, and felt at once thrilled and warm- 
ed by its solemn fire. I long for a mote intimate 
acquaintance with its excellence, tlisu one penual 
in a society volume enabled me to be. Dr Kip* 
pis has, I trust, received my acknowledgment of 
the favourable mention he has made of my poem, 
though I smile to see how curiously he guards 
against either you or me growing too vmin on the 
subject of our poems on Cook, — d^lorii^ as he 
does, that our hero had no abler pan^Qrrists. 

It is only for one eight days that I have ves- 
tured to leave my father, since I wrote to yoo 
last. A rich festival of oratorio music allured 
me to Sheffield. My road lay over the wild hilbi 
and through the luxuriant vales of my nativs Der- 
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I 
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byshire* The pleasures I feel from ik% contein- 
platioo of romantic scenery^ is there always 
he^htened by the patriot passion. Within a 
very little way of the village that gave me birth^ 
of which my dear fiEUher is rector, I could not 
it unvisited. But, alas ! having never been 
*« before without him, I felt a dreary and pain- 
void as I roved through the imfttmiAed sq)art- 
I of the lonely rectory, and saw the rank grasa 
!>f the bowling-green vi^vii^ in at the parlour win* 
Jows. I wep( into the church, and gazed on the 
iracant pulpit — ah ! how duit vacancy struck up- 
Mi my heart ! 



I am glad y thmk so ly of my ingenious 


id graceful f 1 


-— . If she had loved 


worka of : 


] as well as you and I 
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t have made of her very 
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aks, and few write, more 


eloquently ; her gr* 


d i< lies in the want 


>f firm and resp< 
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real genius. I have kn< 1 ' composi*- 
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I am glad you and Dr M. like my Johnsonian 
3n« But Mrs K. ia curiously dissatis- 

d that tract, because it does not record w 

ogic dispute, which succeeded to wIm^ I 
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did put dp^Hy and in i%hich she ably ided the 

Quaker principles from the charge of 
absurdity, which the Doctor brought 
them. She fancies diat she appears a poor 
eclipsed light on this same manuscri , bee 
she there opposes only stroi^, calm, and g 
reasoning to the sophistic wit of her antagon 

I have looked widi your eyes on CoUins's new- 
found ode ; and I doubt not that you have lo 
with mine on the sublime graces of the hut Bi 
day Ode. It casts all other birth-day odes 
shade. What a delightful compendium d it 
present us of the history of this nation ! I c 
der the poetic genius of .the laureate as veiy great, 
— and that his poetic learning is unequalled. 

Mrs Piozzi does me much honour in the style 
in which you tell me she speaks of your friood. 
She is herself a brilliant and accomplidied bemgy 
whose praise is fame. 

During the progress of this hasty letter, Mr 
Boswell sent up, from one of oiur imois, that he 
would breakfast with me to-morrow momiDg. 
He has so much wit, eloquence, and good hum- 
our, that it proves right pleasant to converse with 
him. 

Mr S. is engrossed by attendance upon at least 
two thousand rare plants and flowers, so that his 
friends lose many hours every week of his coin^ 
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pany; — ^hours \vhich they do not like to spare. 
But hb fame as a botanic florist .flies far. On 
the side of Johnson's fiEivourite gigantic willow, 
and in the bosom of that pretty valley which 
slopes frond the east end of our cathedral^ lies his 
little garden. It is become one of the Lichfield 
lions which strangers go to see. 

Not beginning this letter till past ten^ I have 
borrowed from sleep to prolong it — ^yet it may be 
some days ere the packet sets out for town. I 
i^ish to write to Mr Gregory. The discriminate 
ing manner in which he speaks of my works, is a 
thousand times more gratifying than any general 
praise can be. I have received no more power i 
fill stimulus to encounter again the trouble and 
anxiety of publication than his last letter extends 
Hi reviewing my ode to Eliot; — ^but the visits 
of distant-dwelling friends passing through this 
thorough-fare city — ^those of strangers who pro- 
cure admissive letters, or messagea^ — ^nursing ;-t— 
filial stewardship, spiritual, as well as temporal, 
together with my overgrown correspondence, 
weigh heavy against the claims of the muses. 

Remember me with the kindest thoughts of 
my heart to the dear Mathias's. I hope they and 
your mother and sisters are well, in whose obl%- 
ing recollections I shall be happy to live. Adieu. 
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LETTER XUV. 

Rev. Dr Gregory. 

lAckfiMy Oct. SO, 1788. 

I CONSIDER it one of the highest hoooofs em 
conferred upon me, thatyott should bive expunged 
from your valuabk woriEy a note fay .Professor 
Michaelisy in consequence of my conunents. It 
is exalted minds only that we find so condesceadr 

I feel impelled to meet you, once aMre^ on tibe 
ground of Sterne's pretensions to litaraiy feone. 
It appears to me, upon the mo^ Butuie deHbc- 
ration, that few, if any, of the anci^it or tooden 
writers have greater claims to originality. 

Passing over the nototicNis imitstioiis of die 
Latin poets, with Virgil at dieir head, of die GnA 
ones, recollect that Shakeqieate borro w ed abnosl 
all his plots, and the oudines of many of his du- 
ractars from old novels — that Milton was in- 
debted to die Scriptures for his story in the Ptot- 
dise Lost, and to Homer, Dante, and Ariosto^ 
for the chief features of his supernatural scenes. 
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Taking designs from others, was never reckoned 
plagiarism. 

Mr Warton has proved, in his edition of Mil- 
ton's lesser works, that the most considerable part 
of that fine imagery, and of those beautiful de- 
scriptions of natural objects in the Lycidas, L'Al- 
legro, II Penseroso, and Comus, were taken from 
Brown, Drayton, and, above all, from Fletcher^s 
Faithful Shepherdess. 

Dryden and Pope took as largely from their 
predecessors. Swift borrowed from Rabel^. 
Imitative traces, of one kind or other, may be 
found in all works of imagination, up to Homer ; 
and that he is not detected in the same practice, 
is certainly owing to the little that remains of the 
writings of his predecessors. 

When a great genius condescends to imitate a 
less, he always excels him ; and then the authors, 
from whom he took, sink, eclipsed, into darkness, 
if not imo total oblivion. 

In equal degree that I think the above-named 
juvenile poems of Milton superior to those of 
Browne, Drayton, and even that of the sweet faa«- 
ciful Fletcher, do I think the Tristram Shandy, 
in natural humour, in dramatic spirit, and in truth 
of character, superior to the Scribleriad Family, 
in Pope's Miscellanies. 

It cannpt be denied, that this joint work of 
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Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnoty suggested to Sterne 
the plan of Tristram Shandy ; — but how has he 
drawn it out ! — ^how glow his colours. in. the vivid 
tints of Nature ! .. . 

Much wit, some humour, and a great deal of 
learning, may doubtless be found in. the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus ; — but, afiter all, it is a 
strained caricature burlesque of antiquarianism. 
It deviates from its original plan, and soon be- 
comes a mere vehicle for very spirited critical sa- 
tire upon the fustian poets of that day* It is true, 
this critical satire is, in itself, very valuable, but 
all the characteristic traits of the hero are lost in 
its mazes, and the work ceases to be, in any d^^, 
a memoir, or an history. 

A child educated in absurdity, or false science, 
becomes a very able ironical critic — consciously, 
purposely ironical, or he would not call what he 
pretends to admire by its proper naine — instance, 
** We cannot too earnestly reconunend to our 
authors the study of the abuse of speech T 

Neither can we conceive that such a character 
as Cornelius Scriblerus ever existed, while Shan- 
dy's pedantries and systematic absurdities are na- 
tural living nianners — he is of om* acquaintance ; 
— we sit at table with him. Every personage in 
his family, down to the fat scttllion, lives — and 
they are, by those happy characteristic touches, 
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that mark the hand of genius, brought to our eye, 
as well as to our ear. 

You observe that Toby Shandy is the Com- 
modore Trunnion of Smollett. It is long since I 
read Peregrine Pickl^, and it made so little im« 
pression, that I have no remembrance of the Com- 
modore. It is impossible that I should ever, 
even after the slightest perusal, have forgotten the 
warm-heaited, honest, generous Toby Shandy, by 
whose absurdities, so happily mingling with his 
kindness, and with his virtues, we are betrayed at 
once into the tears of admiration, and into the 
convulsions of laughter. 

Then the Corporal ! — ^how finely are the traits 
of his disposition and manners, though of the 
same complexion, kept apart from those of his 
master ! — ^What miutual and beautiful light do they 
throw upon each other ! besides affording an ad* 
mirable moral lesson, concerning the duty of that 
indulgent kindness, which lightens and sweetens 
servitude, and of that reverence to' which a good 
master has a claim from his dependents ! 

Then Slop ! — ^you inust allow me to say ini- 
mitable Slop ! Where will you shew me his pro- 
totype f — ^and O ! the acute angle of the garden- 
wall ! Obadiah ! the coach horse ! the mud ! the 
doctor ! and his poney ! That story alone, so ori- 
ginally conceived, so happily told^ outweighs^ in 
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my opmioDy all the wridags of Smollett^ in the 
scale of genius. 

Then for the simply pathetic, Atw me the 
equal of Le Fevre^ and his duteoua boy ! — ^Ah ! 
my friend, can I learn to limk these thrilling re- 
coUectioiis die prejudices of giriisna, and the edio 
of other people's opinions f 

Surely there is no rfiadow of reseaablance be- 
tween the Dorodiea of Cervantes, and die Maris 
of Sterne, except in their itinenmcy, and m the 
perfidy of their lovers. Nothing can be more 
unlike than dieir characters. The aoft sliades of 
insanity thrown over the woes of Maiia, render 
her litde mournful sallies a million of tianea more 
touching than die studied and minufje cmmsiocfr* 
tion with which Dorothea relates her alovy.. 

The wild, yet slow air, which Maria plays to 
die virgin — her pathetic address to the dog, which 
she has in a string^*^ Thou shalt not leave me 
Sylvio ^' alludii^ at once, in those few vrords, to 
the desertion of her lover, and to the dealii of her 
father; — ah! surely these traits, with many re- 
sembling ones, are in the gemnne hoee of tender 
sorrow ! Strange does it appear to me, when sudi 
hearts as Mr Gr^ory's r^iose to reoognke^ widi 
the thrill of admiration, their padioa, and dieir 
truth ! More do they interest me lor the fair be- 
reaved, than I could ever lie inteicitndfora budel 
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of such indisrtinct petwmagea of the imaginttioii 
as Dorothea. We are tdd Aat i^ weeps, but 
she says nothing Atft inclines us to weep with her. 
She yielded to her ioTer, not through affection^ 
but interest, nor deigciis ^he to bestow one regret 
on the parents ^ has deserted. Nature and prey- 
bability are ou^aged, when such a character k 
held up to us as amiable ; and smrdy justice is not 
less violated, when it is pronounced die prototype 
of the forsaken, gentle, duteous, tender, ttad skn- 
pl3Hdo<{uent Maria. 

It appears trom Gray's IettMi», *Aat he de- 
spised, as a stupid, uninteresting, affected per* 
fermance, die Nomelie Heloise, dioi^ MaBon 
had professed himself fascmiated by its graces^— 
and also, that while 'Gray idolieed Ossiaa, to 
Mason it appeared a wordiless, boHibastk impo- 
sition on the credulity of the public. I beligjje 
it comes to this at last, _^ 

'* Some wayward spirit hovers o'er the brain, 
And twists opinions, in contempt of justice;'' 

That though highly to please a mind of genius is 
, proof of an author^s merit, yet, that to displease 
a man of ability, is not by any means so sure a 
sign that he writes ill. Ossian must have subli- 
mity, though Mason and Hayley are blind to it, or 
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Gra^ would not have asserted that imaginatioii 
resided, many hundred years since, in all her pomp, 
on the bleak and barren mountains of Scotland. 
So, in despite of Gray, is the Nouvelle Heloise 
an exquisite performance, or it could not, like the 
writings of Sterne, have delighted numbers who 
are fomiliar with the requisites of fine writing, and 
know how to separate the dross of composition 
from its gold. 

Forgive this second struggle for the fame of 
Sterne. Widi less honour for your judgment I 
had not molested your disapprobation. If your 
dislike is invincible, we will mention him no 
more — since, were 1 to become your proselyte on 
this subject, it must be at the expence of my gra- 
titude, for many an hour that has been softened 
by his pathos, and gilded by his wit. Adieu 1 
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LETTER XLV. 

William Hayley, Esg. on his Revolutiok 

Poem. 

Lichfield, Nov. 9, 1788. 

My dear Bard^ after having been vainly look- 
ing and longings through four w^hole months, for 
a letter from Earthani, permit me to thank you 
for your billet, and for the kindness of its style. 
For the intelligence it conveyed, that your health 
was somewhat amended, my heart offered up its 
instant thanks to Heaven. 

It is with unclouded gratitude, that I acknowledge 
the receipt of your infinitely welcome poetic present. 
The centennial birth-day of Ei^lish liberty, and 
the memory of Doctor Johnson's rascal (blistered 
should have been the tongue that called him so) 
had a just claim upon the pen of Britain's darling 
bard. Well has it discharged the debt it owed. 
I feel assured, that the poetic beauties are more 
numerous than any other lyrist could have giveu 
to a subject so hackneyed, and where the calm 
phlegmatic character of its hero, restrained the 
efflorescence of the imagination^ under the guid- 
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aoce of t judgment, chaste and veritable as Mr 
Hayley's. 

Mr Mason I see advertises an ode on the same 
occasion. I long to read it* Interesting indeed 
is die poetic race, when two such coiirvers start 
a-breasty 

^ WHh nedcf in ttnaider dotVd, aad lo«g resoonfiog pace." 

His muse has given an impression not much in 
* favour of the heart of our deliverer, in the first 
book of his English Garden: 



^ Qreat Nature lajy 



De&c*dy deflowei'dy thro* many a rathleii year, 
AUke when Gharies, the abject tool of France^ 
Came back to smile hit sat^edi into ilaveBy 
Or Belgio Wittam, with hit wanjor fiwwn. 
Coldly decfaur'd them free.** 

For your ode my dear bard— Poetry, in all her 
stores, has no sublimer painting, thati the conclu- 
sion of the 5th stanza. After that grand picture, 
which, to die muse-directed eye, comes so forward 
in the composition, my next fiivourite parts, arer- 
the nervous conclusion of the 2d stanza ; and, in 
the 9th, the just exaltation of the plain, honesfi 
brave, moderate spirit of William, over Ae op* 
pressive selfishness of that polished despo^ I^ewis 
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XIV., also the very fine picture of the Tornado ; 
only that *' science-pointed steel" does not in- 
instantly present the image of a gun being fired. 

Amidst a succession of sweet passages in the 
epistle, those which charm me most, ar^ the eight 
lines, which begin, " Yet, yet I mount'* — the four 
that begin, " No, when the infernal spirit of de- 
spair'' — ^his name breaking the spells, how charm- 
ing that is ! — nor less charming the beautiful al« 
lusion to the dove and the ark. 

Nothing can be finer than die anathema poured 
forth, with so much rapid fire, against the boasted 
rising sun of France. You, even youy never gave 
us a more gloriously poetic passage. 

Your portrait of William, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in this poem, displays another sort of 
image than that presented by West's pencil, which 
I never liked. The short abrupt hint, given by 
filial tendemeijs, is charming ; but forgive me for 
owning that I could have wished the two lines, 
which bring the humanity of William into com* 
petition with the mercy of God, had been omitted. 
The spirited tenderness of the last twelve lines 
delights me. 

It Lb curious, that the Jacobite, Sam Wesley, 
left a spirited eulogium on the courage of William 
in Holland. 
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** Ttum grett NaiMn oppo^d tiw Gallic itagUf 
And foimd the Belgian momidty and nunputs Tain ; 
DaontkMy tbo* foil*dy and, tho* oatnombei'dy bold, 
UnawM by iactiony and onbribM by gold. 
Not e'en a spot nnfooght tbe liero gave. 
No! till his foes bad eani*d it, not a grave ; 
Late in the fivthest dyke resolTed to lie. 
Till then, to ImUU, and bat there Xodief* 

Our friend Nichols has published Gary's son- 
nets. They might have been corrected to advan- 
tage^ had he employed the hand of friendship in 
a task^ of which you have finely described the 
use, even to the best poets, in your epistles on 
epic poetry. In spite of now and then a little 
hardness in the expressions, I dare believe you 
will think them charming, since you mtUI recollect 
the blossoming age of their author. When he 
brought them to me last week, he said, with a 
deep sigh, ** I wish Mr Hayley may look at a few 
of them." Send him a copy, said I : '^ Ah no ! 
I cannot be so obtrusive. If he should take no 
notice of even a tribute so worthless I should be 
wounded, nor can I wish he shoidd have the 
trouble of writing one line of acknowledgment 
for what perhaps he might not endture to read.'' 

We have another self-taught geniua, of very 
considerable strength, from the banks of the 
Avon, his name, Weston, organist of Solihul. In 
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the Gentleman's Magazine for September last, 
there is a sonnet of his to Cary and lister. I 
thought it so exquisite as to believe it yours, for 
indeed I never saw a more beautiful one of any 
origin^ however splendid. 

Last summer I met with a subject for a Runic 
ode, that appeared to me very sublime, and 
though it had been put into verse a few years 
since, by a very charming poet, a friend of mine, 
whose name is Mathias, yet I thought not with 
all the effect of which, by expansion, the subject 
appeared to be capable. It struck me as present- 
ing a prodigiously fine instant to the fire-tipt pen- 
cil of Wright. He thinks it does, for I sent him 
a copy of my poem, and he writes to me as in- 
tending to go to work with it. 

Though I sicken at the idea of publishing, and 
have no thoughts of so great a daring at present, 
yet I should be glad my Runic poem had the ad- 
vantage of your correcting eye, since it may possi- 
bly one day see the light. I do not, however, 
mean to obtrude it upon your attention, in your 
present situation, where a thousand more inte- 
resting objects solicit that honour. When you 
return to the sylvan cell, and have leisure to ex- 
plore a funeral forest at midnight, with an Ama- 
zonian nymphy opening her father's tomb by ma- 

VOL. 11. N 
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gic spells, and forcing fronoi thence an enchanted 
sword, which ascends in a pillar of fire from the 
withered hands of a warrior^a corse, my must 
may trip to Elartham, under Mr Selwyn's convoj, 
and lead you thither. 

I hope the dear Romney is well, to whom I 
beseech you will say for me every thing tfaajt is 
affectionate and grateful. 

Mrs Knowles passed a fortnight with me in 
August. She says Romney's picture of me u 
one of the finest portraits she ever saw* I sent 
for the handsomest frame Lpndon would produce. 
It ^' emblazes, with its breadth of gold,'' the cen- 
tre of the dining-room, opposite the fire-place. 
I keep the one by poor Kettle, for which yon 
know I sat at nineteen, as a foil to Titiano's, and 
am diverted with people taking it for my mother's 
picture, after they have looked at Romney's. 

I hope Mr Long is well ; he has my best wishes. 
Adieu ! my dear bard, Adieu ! . 
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LETTER XLVI, 

George I^ardinge^ Esq. 

Lichfield, Nov. 19, 1788. 

The generous wish you expres3 to serve the 
sweet, the interesting Mrs B.^ had drawn an im- 
mediate letter from me, could I, with gratitudes- 
have set aside some other claims upon my pen. 

It was with a pensive smile that I looked at 
your distinction, '^ his brothers,'^ well knowing 
that she never knew the sweets or the protection 
of the parental or fraterqal ties ; but since these 
gentlemen are prosperous, and tolerably affluent, 
it is strangely unfeeling, that they should suffer so 
amiable a sister-in-law to labour for her daily 
bread} in a situation scarce above that of a com- 
mon servant, and much more harrassing. Yet 
lives there one whose still more bounden duty it 
is to consider her as his child, so far at least as to 
shield her from the miseries of apprehended want, 
and from fatigues to which her tender degree of 
strength is incompetent. This one gives away 
two-thirds of a large income in charity — or rather 
alms ; but gloomy stoicism, and sour-headed in- 
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fidelity, are, amidst an ostentmtious display of monl 
exertions, wondrous prone to neglect and defy the 
claims of obvious duties. 

Did you hear Mr Jephson speak Mr Hayle/s 
charming Ode on the centennial birth-day of 
Ei^lish liberty i What would I not have given to 
have heard it ? 

I groan over the coldness of our beautiful 
city — ^to whom inanimate nature has been so 
bounteous, sensibility so much a niggard — when 
genius is neglected, and the blesaii^ of liberty 
unvalued. 

While the rest of the nation lifted up the voice 
of thanksgiving — ^while every neighbouring town, 
and even village, gave some testimony of com- 
memorating gratitude, no flowii^ bowls passed 
round the tables of our thankless citizens : 

'^ Noftf8taldaiice8--«ol]tfiiioiiioiiiaoiigii*» 

Do they not deserve to be transplanted from theif 
fertile and sylvan fields, 

» 

^ Into some grave and foggy air. 
Where moantain-zephyr nevar blew; 
To marshy leveb, lank, and bare, 
Which Pan, which Gejres never knew : 
Where sleeps a pale disccdoinr'd aea 
Upon the low and reedy shore." 
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We have a genius of luxuriant blossom in our 
neighbourhood, of the name of Gary. He has a 
Lichfieldian friend of the same age, whose nsune 
is Lister, and who writes verses almost as well. 
The following sonnet, which I think exquisite, 
was written and addressed to them by a self-taught 
bard, organbt of Solihul in Warwickshire : 



To Messrs Gary and Lister, 



SONNET. 



Yet, yet your nopoUnted stores with-hold. 
Bright bads of gemas, barsting into day! 
Spite of propitious Phcebns^ cbeertng ray, 

Parnassian climes are duUingy ckUlimg cold. 

In vain ye glad tli* enamonr'd breeze, unfold 
In vain your rich Inxnriant foliage, gay 
With orient hues — ^that, bloshing, ye display 

Tyre*s bloom imperial, streak'd with Ophir*s gold ! 

Nor scent, nor beauty, — trust the warning verse. 
Unconscious hapless pair ! shall ought avail ; 

Envy, th* esqpanding blossom's cankering curse^ 

Shall gnaw,— detraction's instant blight assail 
Your shrinking forms, and sportive scorn disperse 

Your withered honours to the sighing gale. 
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Not^'ithstanding dkis twcset pensive warning, 
Caiy ban just published a set of sonnets^ which I 
ardently wish may sell and be admired. Some of 
them are highly beautiful, others Want the chissd 
a little. Adieu. 
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Miss Weston- 

Lichfield, Nov. 25, 1788. 

No^ dear Sophia, I could not possibly consider 
you as a letter in my debt, well aware that I was 
in yours for many an interesting and eloqucDt 
page. It was my intention soon to have made 
you the bankrupt's offer of a shilling in the pound, 
— all I can, beneath the consciousness of being 
unable, with my pen, to afford you any sort of re- 
compense for the inroads which its useless diffiise- 
ness would make upon your leisure. 

Without any reason to think that your letters 
are not delightful to me, you profess to dislike 
writing. I know how your time must be en- 
grossed, so that it would be infotuation in me to 
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persevere in my former habits of wearying you 
with dissertations^ since the mill-horse round of 
my existence deprives my pen of those resources 
which pour in^ on every side, upon yours. 

If you think me unreasonable in imputing Mr 
H 's long silences and short letters to chil- 
led and faded regard, who knows my avidity for 
his epistles ; surely, Sophia, you have no reason 
to consider the shortness or infrequency of mine 
in that light, who declared to me, that the only 
letters you liked were those for which, possessing 
neither wit nor humour, my powers of intellect 
are not responsible. However, in my letter of 
April the 15th, I sent you a singular portrait of a 
Being, who bears your name, and which, I thought, 
might have engaged your attention ; but you took 
no notice of it when you wrote to me in reply. 

It was not right in Miss W. to tell Mr 

of the hint I had given concerning the aguish-dis- 
position of his affections. The letter of her*s to 
which that of mine replied, mentioned, with a vi- 
sible sense of pain, that when he was last in town^ 
he only left his name at her door. It is natural 
to feel some degree of comfort under mortifica* 
tions of this sort, from a knowledge that others 
are fellow-sufferers with us. Beneath the influence 
of that idea^ I told her the too great reason I had 
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to fear he was Dot slandered by an imputed ten- 
dency to grow tired of his friends^ if they were 
not useful to him in his literary business. 

There is surely a mistake about Mr re- 
fusing to meet D , since I know they are mti- 

mate friends. I both wonder at, and am sony for, 
his thus refusing the desires of other ii^enious men 
to see and converse with him. It wears a odd 
ungrateful appearance, and certainly retards the 
popularity of his glorious writings. Tls veiy 
strange ! — If he had not conversational powers, 
or if he were personally unpleasing, there would 
be less wonder ; but he, of whose countenance, 
grace of figure, address, and polished insinuation 
of manners, your glowing description is no flat- 
tered portrait — why should he be thus unkindly 
repellaat ? I am very glad you have been favour- 
ed with an interview ; at his own request too ! — 
but you must not impute to my influence a dis- 
tinction so flattering. I was no other way instrui- 
mental in your obtaining it, than by giving him a 
just portrait of you. He is a gallant man, and 
would not refuse, for once at least, to gratify a 
charming woman's longing. 

The mutual guess of yourself and your fyii' 
friend was not erroneous. The two essays you 
mentioned, Clarissa defended against Cumber- 
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land, in Variety, are mine. I could not resist the 
author's solicitations for a couple of papers. The 
rest of them, which are chiefly sprightly, appear 
to me much in the style of the Spectators ; easy, 
playful, sometimes witty, and alway humorous, 
when humour is attempted. I have not seen a 
line of P.'s since his strange Ode to the great 
Howard. 



I do not wonder that the Regent was rejected in 
Ireland, through indignation to see it celebrated, 
and extolled above the glorious compositions of 
their, in this day, matchless Jephson* 

There is little wonder that your brother ^ould 
often fall into silent and pensive musings, after the 
doubtless painful sacrifice he has made. I love 
and esteem him for the generous indulgence he 
has ever shewn to your wishes. 

I am much interested in your account of th^ 
theatres, and still more am I grateful for your 
kind wish of seeing me in town ; but habit makes 
me more and more a recluse, at least, so far as to 
inspire a consciousness of wanting spirits to en- 
counter those fatiguing hurries, in which my ex- 
tended connections always involve me when I am 
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io LondoD. While my dearest father lives, d 
ideas of such an excursion are out of the ques- 
tion. 

I am afraid there is no hope of the kill's life, 
though it is an event so much to be wished. A 
course of strict abstemiousness fronoi early youth, 
with the late appearance of gouty symptoms, mtde 
him a most improper subject for Cheltenham wa- 
ters. They have destroyed him. 

Miss Charlotte Rogers is with me at present, 
and is the most improved young woman imagin- 
able, as to mental qualifications. Since Mrs 
Stokes's marriage, Charlotte has learnt the value 
of her sister's talents and information, which are 
certainly of a very superior class, and has availed 
herself of them. 

We met, in the Dean's Walk yesterday, that 
vain and flitting piece of learned insanity, Dr S — . 
He came sailing along in a bombazeen gown and 
cassoc, at two o'clock on a week day. ^' Lord ! 
what's that ?" exclaimed Charlotte, when we first 
spied him at some distance; his floating black 
sleeves, swelled out by the high wind — ^ It is 
certainly a black ai^el." On bis near approach; 
" How do you do, Dr S— : — ?"- " In moumii^ 
for George the Third, double mourning for George 
tlie Fourth — died last Monday night — physicians. 
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jipothecaries^ ministel^^ all deserted him--^mad6 
i^h epitaph in the chaise — hear it : 

^ The ill he didf-^CThen ctmeeUetUif twrmng his head ateaf, 
and twirling his hand^) he did not mean ; 

The good he did (action ditto) he meant ; 
And thus, when virtues intervene, 

The wo»t advices (action ditto) have &e best intent** 

He then sailed away before us, without saying 
another word^ and has this morning been preach- 
ing a funeral sermon for the king. — How mad is 
all this ! Adieu. 



LETTER XLVIH. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

• Lichfield, Nov. 27, 1788. 

Resting on your permission^ not to struggle 
violently for that leisure, of which a thousand 
less interesting employments have robbed me, 
your charming little letter has not yet been ac- 
knowledged, but it has very, very often been read. 
How many delightful things does it breathe ! — 
wit, humour, gaiety, afiection. Its paragraph. 
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•o cbaracterislic of Ctry's mind and mtaxDen, I 
hmve copied for many of diy correspondents, m 
the hope, that so strikii^ a portrait of the youog 
author, may increase their interest in his puUici- 
tion. You see that his sonnets are out. 

You will rejoice to hear, that, by unwearied 
diligence, in reading slowly aloud, and by speak- 
ing deliberately, Lister's articulation has grown 
so much firmer, that his parents bave released 
him from the shrine of Plutus, and intend to 
send him to the university. 

Giovanni rejoices in Mrs Whalle3r'8 good opi- 
nioD, in her health, in yours, and in diat of his 
floral representatives. 

I have too much confidence in the congeniality 
of olur taste, to feel any apprehension of violating 
sincerity, when I shall descant, with enthusiasm, 
on the charms of those sylvan glades, which you 
are rearing 



'** On the chamiNugn head 



Of the steep moimtaiii.'' 

More and more the leading inhabitants of our 
little city surprise me by their insensibility. Cold 
as they have ever been towards genius in eveiy 
line, could you have believed diey would have 
been senseless to the blessings of fineedom ; that. 



while the voice of glad commemoration resound- 
ed over all the nation, it should be hushed as 
midnight at Lichfield ? Was it not ** an opaque 
of nature and the soulf^ Have you seen the 
rival odes by our illustrious bards on this great 
centennial anniversary i Mr Hayle/s contains 
one image of never-excelled sublimity ; and the 
egotism with which Mr Mason opens, is thrice 
happy. The Epistle from Mary to William was 
a juvenile work, written before Mr Hayley's ear 
for musical numbers had attained its perfection. 
But one passage in it, the anathema against the 
boasted Gallic Ship, the Rising Sun, is pictu- 
resque poetry, in its highest possible perfection — 
nor are any of Pope's lines more richly harmoni- 
ous. Adieu ! 



LETTER XLIX. 

Mr Weston op Soliuul. 

Lichfield, Dec. 8, 1788. 

Amidst the much which gratifies me in the 
late letters of my friend, I am half angry at his 
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parading with a request, which I tnut he knoici 
me incapable of granting. Too perfect is my 
confidence in the unerring aim, and in the sharp- 
ness of your darts, to shoot in your strong bow, I 
promise you. 

I long to see your two translations of the ht 
tin poem on the Woodmen of Arden, being fiillj 
conscious of Mr Morfitt's responsibility for all 
the classic excellence you tell me it possesses. I 
wish every translator of beautiful Greek, Latb, 
and Italian poetry, knew as well as yourself how 
to transfer its gold, unalloyed by any dross in the 
process. 

You arc too hard upon Mason's Ode on the 
Revolution, llie felicity of the egotism with 
whicii it opens, is extreme ; the exordium is su- 
perior to Mr IIaylcy*s on the same subject ; yet, 
on the whole, I think Hayley's ode the richer in 
poetic matter. Both, of them are surely the evi- 
dent works of great masters, thoii^h by no means 
the greatest of their works. 

I cannot say 1 have read, but I have glanced 
over parts of Mason*s life of Whitehead, and 
felt myself often pleased and interested. Let me 
know what it is for which you will never forgive 
bim. Surely his ridicule upon that malicious 
tyrant^ Johnson, both as an author and a man. 
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will not prove the never-toi-be-pardoiKBd sin, Ym 
know I think widi yon about the abilities, and 
about the style of the despot ; but, strange as it 
may seem to us, many men of first-rate talents, 
with Mr Hayley at their head, think his style tur- 
gid and laboured. If they sincerely thmk so, 
where is the crime of avowing their opinion ? 
They like Addison's Capillaire better than John- 
son's Burgundy ; but remember, that Johnson has, 
in his Lives of the Poets, praised the dead small- 
beer of Blackmore's imaginatipn, and abused the 
nectared streams of Gray's. 

Both of your sonnets please me too well to 
allow my contending with you for the palm of 
comparative transcendency respecting either. Per- 
haps that addressed to me has more genius, 
that to Gary and Lister more grace. It is said 
to be an excellence in a sonnet, to have but one 
thought. These same sonnets appear to me as a 
couple of beautiful rings, — one a cluster of sap- 
phires, amethysts, and diamonds,-^ the other, a large 
single brilliant, of the first water. 

Nichols has certainly made the worst possible 
arrangement of our sonnets. It is like putting a 
man and his wife to dance together at a ball ;. 
and bis knowing that yours was written so many 
months before mine, increases the impropricity of 



3 
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their appeaiii^ together. Yours should notbife 
been printed before the letter, which referred to 
it, could be admitted. But never mind it; print- 
ed remonstrance will but call attention moie 
forcibly to what is made to seem so very a bow 
and curtsey. Adieu! 



LETTER L. 



Mb Weston. 



Lichfield, Jan. 7th, 1789- 

As to my anger, whatever my wonder may^ be 
at your strong prejudices in favour of my muse, 
and against the sweet Swan of Twickenham, 
anger is out of the question. It would be affec- 
tation, in the first instance, in the last injustice ; 
for have you not a right to assert your own opi- 
nions, whatever they may be ? I, however, de- 
voutly wish, that, for your own sake and mine, 
you would greatly soften the hyperbole of your 
praise of me, and the warmth of your censure 
upon Pope, since there is such an inevitably 
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large majority of opinions against your^ in both 
instances. 

Mr Morfit's fragment has great beauty. I 
am pleased and flattered by the similarity in its 
leading idea to that of my rural sonnet. 

Why do you fancy that it was Dr Johnson's 
Uindness to the merits of some of my favourite 
writers, that produced my conviction concerning 
the rancour of his spirit ? 

It appears to me, that you are as unjust to 
Pope, and to the collective merit of modern poets, 
as Johnson is to those of almost every poet he 
deprlsciates ; yet nobody ever heard me reflect 
upon the general expansion and goodness of your 
heart. 

But perusing, with unprejudiced judgment, 
the records of his malevolence, given by his 
friends, that fancy it was, in him, great to be abu- 
sive, who can think Johnson's heart a good one ? 

In the course of many years' personal acquain- 
tance with him, I never knew a single instance in 
which the praise (from another's lip) of any hu- 
man being, excepting that of Mrs Thrale, was 
not a caustic on his spirit; and this, whether 
their virtues or abilities were the subject of enco- 
mium. 

VOL. II. o 
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What a strange power has prejudice, wax i 
can strike such a mind as yours so blind, as to 
make you fancy Pope little more than a brilfiiBt 
versifier, because he successfully endeavoured to 
polish his numbers high. If ingenious allunoiM^ 
striking and graceful imi^ery, sound, perqpka- 
ous, and pointed good sense were not, in happy sue- 
cession, to l>e found throughout his writings, their 
beautiful harmonies would be of trivial import ti 
me. Exalted, however, as I think the claims of 
Pope, I do not place him on any level witi 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Dr Johnson's opinions of poetry are so absori 
and inconsistent with each other, that, though il- 
most any of his dogmas may be clearly and easih 
confuted, yet the attempt is but combatii^ u 
hydra-headed monster. 

Pope's indiscriminate aversion to die Alene- 
drine verse is as ill-judged as Dryden's liceatiotf 
use of it. In the lyric measure, it gives great dig- 
nity to the close of a stanza, if its cesura is pro- 
perly placed. In the couplet-measur^, it abo 
gives energy and grace to the close of a nassag<e; 
but its effect appears to me alitrays bad, wha 
placed in the middle of a sentence. I like tk 
sense to overflow the couplet, as you ingeniooA 
express it, oftener than it ever does in Pope and 
Johnson. 



' Have you reflected, that the most brilliant and 
celebrated of Dryden's wdrks (his noble Ode eJt- 
cepted) are paraphrastic tr£inslationd from Chau- 
cer, &c. Neither he nor Pope have one original 
poem so rich in poetic invention, that first gift of 
the muses, as Hayley's Triumphs of Temper, 
Then, M^hat stuff has Dryden left amidst his ex- 
cellencies, what bombast ? — What tame did and 
do prosing ! — What wretched conceits ! 

My ear seldom quarrels with the imperfect 
rhymes in any situation. I find them in the most 
harmonious verses of Dryden, Pope, Gray, Ma- 
son, Collins, Beattie, &c. which seem not the less 
musical for their admission. With regard to the 
other circumstances that concur to form the po- 
lish and sweetness of numbers, I wduld have no 
author spare his paiiis to procilte them. Unpo- 
lished verse is much nfore ap|>&rently laborious, 
than where art has been skilfully applied. Let 
us apply it, therefore, as assiduously as possible, 
ialways remembering, however, that' the music of 
numbers is a subordinate excellence, to which 
iBense and picture ought never to be sacrificed. 
If to present them with im high degrei^of streng[ti[k 
or grace, is only to be doiie by dispensing witH a 
little hardness in the measure, an biatus/or anuti^ 

pleasant alliteration, we should sacrifice the lest 

■ .1 • 

to the greater excellence ; nor^ in that case, mind 
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m defect that respects the sound nMrely, unless die 
measure is absolutely brokeD, and the andentaad 
established rules of versificatioo infrii^ed. Ad 
so terminates the history of my ideaa concofning 
the duties a poet owes to the formation of 
numbers. 
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Mrs Hatlet. 

lichfield, Jan. 1 1, 1789* 

Y'ou inquire, dearest Madam, my opimon 
Mr Hayley's Revolution Ode. His return he 
has doubtless furnished you with them, for to 
him did I ingenuously breathe diem, as 
arose on my first perusals. Amiclat die u 
that I found to admire, th6 most material of 
few objections Dr Wamer has obviated, by c 
municating the new discovery of the Tor io- 
dispersing upon any sharp-pointed steel ng 
sented to it. This discoveiy lea^ , 

and its application, one of the ii 1 and 

perfect passages English poetry can 

Why, I wonder, will Nichols c le 1 
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gazine by admitting such impudent fooIVbead 
criticisms, as appear in his last, on this ode of the 
bard's f — a fellow who tells Mr Hayley, that 
though force is synonymous to strength in the 
French language, it is not in ours. Johnson 
would have taught the puppy better, whose whole 
letter proves that he ought not to budge a foot 
out of the dictionary leading-stripgs. 

I will not disobey you, my dear Mrs Hayley, 
and, after the example of the bard, who often 
passes over in silence my request to know his 
opinions on popular compositions, be dumb to 
your inquiring after my opinion of Emetine ; yet 
had I rather you had not questioned me, since I can- 
not be disingenuous, and cannot suffer the pleas* 
ing bribe in Mr Hayley's last lines to influence 
my judgment. The scenic descriptions in the 
first volume pleased me extremely ; but I confess 
that was all which pleased me in the course of the 
work. It is a weak and servile imitation of 
Cecilia, and I have seldom felt more wearied, or 
less interested than by the personages of this 
vapid drama. Early in its perusal, I felt dis- 
gusted by the manners of the heroine, which, in 
her situation, it was so utterly impossible she 
should have acquired. Emeline's advantages were 
infinitely fewer than Caroline's de Lichfield. The 
iold canoness had once lived about court, aQc|> 
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though romantic and indiacreety her address eoiiU 
not be supposed to be deficient in the exterior 
forms of politeness ; yet, even under that coush 
deration, and that also of her having passed three 
months at Court, the authoress of Cudiine jadi- 
ciously gives to her heroine's fiiBt manners that 
wild, artless, engaging simplicity, of which we 
find nothing in Emeline. It is the hist thii^ we 
can dispense with in her who had conversed only 
with peasants, excepting one honest, yet inel^ant^ 
old woman ; an old steward, as homespun; and a 
vulgar^mindcd cunning attorney. 

No intuitive strength of understanding, no pos- 
sible degree of native sensibility, could have eo- 
abled her to acquire the ** do me honoui^ lan- 
guage of high-life, and all the punctilious eti- 
quette of its proprieties, with which she receives 
the old and young lord at the castle. 

Nor was 1 less disgusted with the unfeeliog 
indelicacy with which Adelaide, in the detail of 
her humiliating story, talks about her caps and 
feathers, and the admiration which was paid to 
her elegance in dress, and to the beauty of her 
person. 

The ardent passion and reformation of Edwards, 
appear to me wholly incompatible with that liber- 
tine callousness with which he is represented id 
the first volumes. 
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I have always been told, that Mr^ Smith de* 
signed, nay that she acknowledges, the characters 
of Mrs and Mr Stafford to be drawn for herself 
and her husband. 

Whatever may be Mr Smith's faults, surely it 
was as wrong as indelicate to hold up the man, 
whose name Ishe bears, the father of her children, 
jto public contempt in a novel. 

Then how sickening is the boundless vanity 
with which Mrs Smith asserts that herself, under 
the name of Mrs Stafford, is '' a woman of firs^ 
rate talents, cultivated to the highest-possible de- 
gree." 

So far from giving proofs of these self-imputed, 
peerless talents, Mrs Stafford does not speak a 
single word, does not writ^ pn^ lettpr, to which 
tnoderate talents, with a but tolcprable education, 
might not be competent. 

The parade the author makes with her know- 
ledge of a language, in which every boarding- 
school miss is instructed; the frippery of its in- 
terlarded phrases, and her frequent vulgarisms in 
our own language, combined to make me dislike the 
style, as much as I had disliked the unnatural man- 
ner in which several of the characters are drawn. 

At the conversational vulgarisms, [ own I won- 
der extremely, as Mrs Smith's poetry, thouj^ 
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feeble, is not inelegant, and as I underatand At 
is a woman of education. 

When Emeline first says of the fainting Ade- 
laide, ** she is coming to,** I concluded the pien 
had accidentally omitted to add the word " her- 
self ;** but in a page after, the same kitdten- 
phrase is repeated by Emeline, " yea, die is cer- 
tainly coming to." In another plac:e we fiDd, 
** Emeline grew white at the intelligence." Whittf 
mstead of pale, I have often heard servants at, 
but never a gentleman or a gentlewoman. 

I fancy this lady has been so fortunate to en- 
gage yours and Mr Hay ley's benevolent amity; 
that it draws a veil over all the defects, and mag- 
nifies every grace of her compositions ; but you 
will remember, that I have not die pleasure of 
knowing Mrs Smith, and, therefore, read her 
works with the same indifference I do those whoie 
authors died before I was in existence. 

My very foes acquit me of harbouring' one gnuD 
of envy in my bosom ; yet it is surely by no means 
inconsistent with that exemption, suielj it he- 
longs to a native love of justice, to feel a litde in- 
dignant, and to enter one's protest, when compo- 
sitions of mere mediocrity, such as I own I think 
Mrs Smith's Sonnets; are extolled far above those 
of real geniu3* These same sonnets have been 
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more extolled than the classic elegance and re- 
fined grace of Mrs Barbauld's poems ; than the 
correct and perspicuous good sense of Miss 
More's^ often animated by original, strikmg^ and 
graceful imagery ; than the wit and attic spirit of 
Mrs Piozzi's writings ; and greatly more than the 
sublime and beautiful creations of our Helen 
Williams's imagination. 

My poor father, who was all honesty in his li- 
terary opinions^ and who warmly delighted in the 
genius of hu contemporaries, used to feel just in 
this manner over the undue celebration of Glover's 
I^eonidas, when Uie whole national taste seemed 
under the fascination of investing it with the 
highest honours. However, my father's exist* 
ence has more than thirty years survived the 
fame of Leonidas : — ^^ a new blown bubble of the 
day," which burst almost as suddenly as it was 
formed. 

With my learned, but too fastidious, neighbour, 
Mr Grove, I was the other day contending for the 
existence of more genius in one of our minor 
poets, than he would hear of. '^ Ay," said he, 
** you always sit down to see new verses with 
such a disposition to praise, that I do not always 
trust your encomiums. They must be bad, in- 
deed, if you can find nothing in them with which 
to be pleased." 
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. It is truei I often fight Mr- G.'s coldness, but 
he thinks scarce less highly of the dear bard's 
writings than myself. This ainularity proves as 
good as the bark to our litermry hectics. 

I am glad you find Mr Hayley'9 adopted boy a 
pleasing companion; that his understanding is 
firm, and his heart good ; but you say he is not 
poetical. The absence of that faculty in hinii 
proves that poetry is a present that nature only 
can make; and not to be unplanted. by snj 
power of education, by the force of early habit, 
or by the imitative ardour of childhood. I cut 
not help being sorry to hear that the coarse wit 
of Swift, and the burlesque of Anatey, are pre- 
ferred to the finer sallies of the imagination by t 
young mind, especially his, around which her pu^ 
est emanations so perpetually pliay. 

Why sleeps Mr Sargent's muse, that once 
awaked '^ so sweetly, and so well V^ Adieu! 
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LETTER HI. 

Rev, Berwick. 

Lichfield, Jan. 9,0, 1789« 

It has been in vain that I wished earlier to 
transmit my congratulations . on the brightning 
prospect in the region of friendship from Lady 
Moira's amendment. May all the clouds of dis- 
ease soon disperse from that fair horizon ! 
. I am sure you have felt for dear Lady Car- 
hampton, mourning the loss of her justly darling 
son. The resignation with which she sustains 
this heavy blow is saint-like. O blessed hope of 
immortality^ it is thou only, operatii^ upon the 
consciousness of a virtuous life, that^ beneath de- 
privations like these, canst assus^e the storm of 
anguish; and silence the murmurs of complaint. 

You plead the controul of the House of Lords 
for passing three times through Lichfield, as if 
you had not a friend within its walls. Hang aris- 
tocracy, if such are its fruits. 

I cannot say that I have read Dr Kippis's Life 
of Cook, thou^ I have looked into it. When I 
was upon a visit> of a few days, in Mr Gdl's fa- 
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milyi in Derbyshire^ it first met my eye. Oar 8<k 
ciety was too interesting, to permit much atten- 
tion to books ; and, I confess, tfie style did not 
please me sufficiently, to excite much avidity for 
an entire and attentive perusal. Familiar as are 
the ])ublic with the events of that great man's life, 
and with all the traits of his character, it required 
more than common abilities that should strike out 
new lights, and, at least, throw the splendour of 
fine style over a subject so perfectly known. 

Miss William's Ode seems the gem of the Doc- 
tor's work. It is very sublime. That yooog 
lady's talents are indeed an honour to our sex. 
Her disposition is as amiable as her imagination 
is vivid and original. 

It will probably be thought, that we both 
ought to make low curtseys to the learned editor, 
for the praise he deigns to bestow on the efforts 
of the Misses ; but, lest we should grow too vain 
of that praise, immediately after having bestowed 
it, he observes how much it must be r^retted, 
that some writer of eminence, Cowper or Hayley, 
does not take up a subject, so worthy of their 
pen, and do justice to merit and heroism so dis- 
tinguished. 

However true this may be, and with whatever 
propriety the observation m^ht have been made 
in any other part of the work, it was pedant im-^ 
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politenees to insert it in exiictly the plac« it st^^ds. 
Adieu ! 
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William Hayley, Esg. 

Lichfield f Jan. 29, 1789. 

Alas ! my dear Bard, to how many of your 
friends has this year been fatal. With grief I 
now see the mournful list swelled by the name of 
Miers. He was a Being in whom genius, bene- 
volence, and modesty were conspicuously blended. 
The celebrated Wyatt seems the twin spirit of 
poor Miers. 

Inclosed you will find a transcript of my Runic 
dialogue. The imperfect rhymes will I fear 
offend you, and yet I confess myself incorrigible 
on that head. Mingling occasionally with the 
more perfect ones, they relieve my ear, as in mu- 
sic it is relieved by the intermixture of discords. 
It seems impossible to banish them, even consi- 
dering them as blemishes, without sacrificing to 
an excellence so very subordinate the higher 
graces of poetry. Pope and Gray, in whose 



works they occur so often, must have used then 
upon deliberation, and by free choice, as not 
thinking them defects ; else, takii^ such confessed 
pains to polish, and perfect their poetry, we may 
be assured they would have banished the rhyme 
of less complete jingle. 

Mr Cary is very grateful for the kind interest 
you take in his peace, and in his fome, and beyood 
measure gratified that you have been pleased with 
his sonnets. Since our first acquaintance T have 
assiduously endeavoured to instil the just and ne- 
cessary cautions your letter breathes; but the 
slow sale which you mention, of a poem of that 
eminence, must give diem irresistible we^t It 
is a circumstance which verifies the indignant pro- 
phecy of my spirit, on first reading Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. I foresaw that the contempt, 
vnth which so many of the most exalted in diat 
tribe are there treated by an author, whom the 
nation at large seems to consider as oracular, 
would, like the Gothic clouds, spread a night 
over the English Parnassus, which might proba- 
bly darken, till no degree of genius, however 
splendid, should be able to pierce it. 

I confess, my dear Bard, that in the prefiitory 
sonnet to Mr Cary's publication, I wished, and 
designed to combat the doctrine, held out by Mis 
Smith, in her preface to the first -edition of her 
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sonnetS; viz. that the legitimate sonnet is not 
suited to the genius of our language. Now that 
same true-bom sonnet is^ with me, a very fa- 
vourite branch of poetry. The best of Milton's^ 
I have always thought, formed the model for soh^ 
bet-writing, which, demanding the gracefully un- 
dulating pauses of blank verse, happily blends the 
nature of blank verse with that of rhyme. It6 
name seems to call fbr light composition ; not so 
its nature, if Petrarch and Milton may be allowed 
to have understood it. Mrs Smithes have the 
gravity, but appear to me deficient in eveiy other 
characteristic of that order of verse. I have seen 
the legitimate sonnet exquisitely beautiftil; not 
only from yours, but from various pens. 

Reproving me for not liking Mrs Smidi^s son- 
nets, and trying to eiilist my vanity against my 
want of taste for them, makes me fear that my 
dear Bard suspects me of speaking rather from 
gi-udging spleen, than from involuntary opihion. 
He has never had cause to think me capable of 
envious coldneiss. That lady's opinion of my 
works, if indeed shie professes to like them, does 
me honour, but cannot change tiie nature of my 
perceptions. 

Mrs Smith's versificatiou is melodious — but 
that appears to me a subordinate excdlence in 
poetry. I do not find in her sonnets any or^nal 

4 
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ideas, any vigour of thought, any striking ima- 
gery — but plagiarism, glaring aad perpetual;— 
whole lines taken verbatim, and without acknow- 
ledgment from Shakespeare, Miltoo, Youif^ 
Pope, Gray, Collinsy Mason, and Beattie. 

When I see an author reduced to crib an whole 
line from Youug s Night Thoughts, another whole 
line from Mason's Elegy on Lady Coventry, and 
two whole lines from Shakespeare, to make up a 
little poem, which contains only fourteen lines, I 
cannot help concluding that the imagination is 
barren. Yet is it even so with the eighth sonnet 
in Mrs Smith's first edition. 

I have not seen the second edition, but am told 
that she has in that put the quotation marks so 
disingenuously withheld in the first publication. 
She has there, among many other plagiarisms, as 
notorious, given this line as her own, 

** And drink dcUcioas poiMm from her eyes." 

But if, after all, you sincerely think there is genu- 
ine poetic genius in Mrs Smith's sonnets, you 
should not condenm in me, as illiberal, a contraiy 
opinion, recollecting the wide extremes of Gray 
and Mason's ideas, on Ossian's Poetry, and on 
Rousseau's Eloisa. 
Giovanni is, I hope, recovering, and my aged 
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jdursling has wonderfully "well susltained the late 
cutting blasts.. They were^ I apprehend^ mor^ 
•welcome to your pecuiisurconstitutioDy than mjlder 
gales. 

I have great delight in the information con- 
cerning your improving health, and have observed, 
that when the vital light has been clouded and iQ<- 
auspicious through youth, it often grows permar 
nently clear and serene, as life advances. So be 
it vnth my dear bard ! — ^Adieu ! Adieu ! 



LETTER LIV. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, Feb. 1, 1789. 

And what becomes of my brilliant Mrs 
Knowles i I long for her spirited and ever-elo- 
quent remarks, upon the sudden, baiefaced, dis- 
graceful adoption of Tory principles, by those 
who so lately affected to triumph in the blessing^ 
of the Revolution. 

And how goes on the combination between 

VOL. II. p 
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George's learmng, and bis iliotlier*8 genius, maitt 
mg hand in hand over Horatian ground ? 

I, ^ho was always enamoured of the legitimate 
Miltonic sonnet^ write one now and then, upon 
that model. It is the intermediate style of poe- 
try, between rhyme and blank verse ; and the un- 
dulating and varied pauses of the latter, give to 
the true sonnet an air of graceful freedom, be 
yond that of all other measures — though, from 
the restraint respecting the exact number of the 
lines, and the demand of four rhymes, twice used 
in the first eight verses, it is in reality the most 
difficult. 

However, where there is tolerable vigour of 
intellect, difficulty rather stimulates than discou- 
rages. An appearance ih rural nature, a thrill of 
the spirit from affectionate recollections, or a 
sentiment, or a reflection, strikes us* It would 
do little towards the composition of an extensive 
poem, but it happily, perhaps, occupies the di- 
mensions of a sonnet. Therefore is it that that 
order of verse suits a mind which has more pro- 
pensity to poetic efforts, than leisure to employ 
them. It is true, we may sooner write forty lines, 
in any other measure, than fourteen in that of 
the true sonnet — but I can easier write fourteen on 
that arduous model, than an hundred on the easier 
ones — and where new matter is allowed to flow 
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in to the first, idea, we are led into expansion, in- 
consistent with the claims of domestic business, 
the stewardship of a fluctuating income, the inter- 
course of society, and the duties of correspond- 
ence. I present you with four * of my sonnets, 
that have not yet passed the press — but which, if 
I may trust the report of several literary friends, 
rank with the best of my compositions. 

In what more than usual austerity did winter 
frown upon us, in the late zenith of his blank do- 
minion ! You will be sure I trembled for its ef- 
fects upon the full of days ; yet, by the counter-i 
action of large fires, and an increased quantity of 
vinous cordials, he seemed not to sujQTer firom it at 
all. Your poor friend Giovanni was not so for- 
tunate. He is but now recovering from a severe 
illness. 

. You are, as usual, often inquired after in our 
circles ; which inquire after little that is ingenious, 
except yourself. Though such inquiry may be, on 
that account, the higher personal compliment, it 
will not, therefore, be more welcome. Adieu ! 

• Viz. That to Ingralitndc— the Summer Evenmg— why 
Retirement is Bhmm'd — and that to a* Botanic Friend. 
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Mrs Taylor. 

Lichfield^ Feb. 3, 1789. 

Though maDy letters lie unanswered in m; 
drawer, of remoter date than my dear Mrs Tay- 
\ot\ and from friends whom I much r^ard, yet 
I wave every other claim, that I may answer her 
kind epistle, before the important hour confines 
her person, and expands her heart, for the recep- 
tion of the maternal pleasures. — May they prove 
an all-recompensing happiness ! 

Hitherto you have seemed as chiefly bom to 
suffer. I had a strong presentiment that preg- 
nancy would have banished your long oppressive 
train of previous indispositions, and am disap- 
pointed to know that they harassed you so much 
in the beginning of that period. 

Highly amiable are your filial regrets. — O ! I 
can well imagine them ! how poignant they were 
on quitting the home of your youth, the apartment 
hallowed by the ideal presence of a dying mo- 
ther, who so lately expired in your arms! — ^Let 
us quit the subject. 
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Your present local sensations must be swee^ 
from living in the mansion in in^hich that dear 
fascinating enthusiastic saint, Mrs .Rowe, once 
inhabited. From twelve years old to twenty, not 
a year elapsed in which I did not rush to a r&- 
perusal of her letters, nor have they yet ceased to 
thrill my imagination, and to soothe my heart. 

It was indeed fervently my design, never again 
to have sent any thing of mine to the Gentleman's 
Magazine — ^but placability, amounting perhaps 
to weakness, clings about my heart upon every 
occasion, short of premeditated and apparent 
treachery practised against me. Nichols, the 
editor of that publication, is certainly a very in- 
genious, and, by the report of those who know 
him well, a very worthy man. It seems he does 
not take upon himself the department of review 
ing poetry. Business brought him through Lich- 
field last autumn. He called upon me, and ex- 
pressed concern so fervent for the slight shewn 
to one of my best works, the Ode to General 
Elliot, and for the insolence with which his ma- 
gazine had reviewed Mr Whalley's noble poem, 
Mont BlauQ, that I could not help beii^ sof- 
tened, nor refuse to remit to him the offences of 
his reviewer. After he got to town, I received 
a letter of earnest supplication, to resume my 
accustomed contributions to his publication — 
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my placability^ not my judgmeDt, induced me to 
comply. 

There are prodigiously fine passages in Mr 
Hayley's Revolution Ode, and in the Ovidian 
Epistle subjoined to it. Both are stupidly and 
impudently criticized in a letter to the Magazine 
for December last. Nichols ought to have 
spurned, instead of inserting that letter. About 
the middle of last month, I sent one of indignant 
comment, upon that ridiculous censor, and signed 
mine Anti-Zoilus. 

Yet on the whole, perhaps, neither the* Ode nor 
the Episde are quite equal to some other of Mr 
Hayle/s writings. It is possible to fall some- 
what short of them, yet be very fine poems. 

We have two youths, not yet either of them 
seventeen, who display very shining poetic ta- 
lents. England has had no Aonian flowers of 
such early beauty and luxuriance, since Chatter- 
tou's sun set in blood. Adieu! Adieu! 
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LETTF4R LVI. 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Feb. 4, 1789. 

That you are not richer in leisure than myself, 
dear Sophia, I can easily credit, drained as is my 
treasury of hours and minutes, by domestic and 
pecuniary business of various kinds, by social in- 
temiptions, by a too extensive correspondence, 
and by attendance upon my aged nursling ; but 
bow rapidly the day wastes in London I am too 
conscious, to wonder at your growii^ distaste to 
writing, in spite of the golden mines of informa- 
tion which surround you, and of the powers you 
possess to refine their treasures, and to give them 
the most valuable currency. For me, if I had 
more command over my time, you will allow the 
comparative barrenness of a provincial town. 
Since thus it is with us both, it were wise to re- 
pose upon each other's regard, without struggling 
after frequent opportunities to expand it yet s^ain 
and again, upon paper. 

Hourly do I expect dear Mrs Mompessan,— 
now the oldest friend I have upon earth, ^except? 
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jng Mrs.KnowleSy and my fmtfaer ; my accpaih 
tance with Giovanni not passing into confidential 
friendship, till some years after Mrs M. honoor- 
ed me with ber's. Justly sings the poetic Baid 
of Nighty 

*^ Friendship^ tiie wine of life ; but friendahip new 
ii neither strong nor pore :*-4rat O, how cfaeen 
Oar soul, the bright complexioDy oordial warmlhy 
And derating spirit of afiieody 
For twenty sammen ripeniag by oar side i* 

Alas! the poor kingl — Us fete is indeed a deqs 
deep tragedy. The centennial birtk^day of the 
glorious Revolution happened at a somewhat ud- 
fortunate period for the party, who make the 
royal calamity the ladder of their ambitioBy since 
the mask of public virtue was to be : throini 
aside so soon ; and since its disuse lays bare their 
selfishness to the shamed eye of day, in nakedness 
of tenfold disgrace. 

I wonder somebody does not rise in the Sesoa^ 
House, and cry " for shame, for shame !" — ^wiA- 
in a month — a little month — while the echoes yet 
vibrate with the sounds " regal restraint," " the sa- 
lutary curbs of monarchial power,*^ " the peoples' 
privileges," and " immortal liberty,*? from your 
throats : are you now straining them hoarse with 
clamours for hereditary rights, and the royal pre- 



rogative, whose preponderance has ever been fatal 
to the peace and prosperity of this kingdom !— to 
oppose whose dangerous inroads, Hambden fought, 
and Milton abdicated the splendid throne of Par- 
nassus, durii^ twenty years, 

** In liberty's defence— his noble cause. 

Of which all Europe rung from side to side ;*' 

and for which Russell and Sydney were martyred 
on the block. 

When you were met on yom' processions, which, 
in the trust that your enthusiasm was from prin- 
ciple, filled with delight the heart of every true 
Briton, could this apostacy have been foreseen, 
how would they have burnt to tear your yellow 
ribands from your brows [ — ^they had at -least 
exclaimed, with the spirit of the deserted Con- 
stance, 

" Doff them for shame I 

And hang the rusty chain of Stuart-power 
About your recreant necks !*' 

But, to change the subject, I do not much 
wonder that the pageant scenery, and even the 
Siddonian pathos, in fallen majesty, cannot suf- 
ficiently animate that heavy play, Henry the 8th ; 
which, in despite of some great poetic beauties. 
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is not calculated, on the whole, to rouse atten- 
tion, and awaken the paMiona. 

So, the little Mn Jordan seduces the croud 
from the truly great Mrs Siddous. £ach, how- 
ever, are doubtless eiquisite in their diffieceot 
paths. 

In the past two years, I have made so great a 
point of devoting an hour most days to the harp- 
sichord, that I feel my progress in thorough bass, 
and am much complimented upon it, under the 
consciousness that all my youth passed away in to- 
tal ignorance of musical notes. I can now play 
in little private concerts, with tolerable facility. 
No small delight to such an enthusiast in the 
science as your friend. 

My celebrated friend, Mr Hardinge, has risen 
prodigiously of late in my esteem, on account of 
some nobly generous exertions in favour of sweet 

Mra B , whose story is so extraordinary, and 

so interesting ; whose conduct has been so ami- 
able ; whose fate so hard. She was in LochBeld 
this winter with Mrs Smith, and more graceful, 
more attractive, much more eloquent than ever, 
though less beautiful. I mentioned to Mr Har- 
dinge her present distress, and related her event- 
ful history. His exertions in her favour became 
instantly energetic, and their consequences have 
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procured a very considerable sum for herself aud 
for her children. 

So the world has lost my two friends, Mrs 
Brooke and Mr Miers; Beings whose talents^ 
were first-rate in their different departments, and 
every way did honoui* to the age in which they 
lived. Adieu ! Yours faithfully. 
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George Habdinge, Esq* 

Lichfield, Feb. 5, 1789. 

Have the goodness to transmit the inclosed to 
the penny-post, after having given it a wafer, 
not merely to save Miss Weston postage, but be- 
cause I have made a speech for you in it. What 
would you take as a bribe to give this same Phi- 
lippic your impressive tones in the senate f 

I am delighted with the Chancellor's speech, 
in which he asserts the superior degree of attach- 
ment produced by the expectation of favours, to 
that which is excited by the receipt of them ; 
where he wittily and eloquently observes, that the 
zeal of the new-made peer will probably cool be- 
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fore the wax on his patent, while the peer in a- 
pectation is a most steady adherent. 

And what is become of your muae ?— Js it 
frightened into silence by the clamourB of rqxres- 
•ed ambition, struggling around the vacant throne) 
You have not sent me a scmnet time inunemorial; 
and I sicken in deprivation. 

Behold two of mine, and pay me in kind, I 
pray you. When your muse discharges debt of 
this sort, she pays them back with interest. 

Ask again about the quotation for Mr Croft 

Adio! 
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MoRFiTT, Esq,* 

Lichfield, Feb. 7, 1789. 

My best thanks are due to the poetical friends 
for their elegant copy of their ingenious publica- 
tion f . I prefer tlie rhyme translation, not because 

* Died at BirmiDgham in 1809. 

t Tlie Woodman of Arden, a poeniy written by Mr Morfitt 
in Latin, and of which his fiiend, Mr Weston, gave two tniii' 
latiom, one in blank Ytae, the other in fbyine^ — SL 
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it is in rhyme^ but because it is parapLrastic^ and the 
other close. All close translations have about them 
an air of ungraceful restraint. I confess also, that 
it appears to me that our friend has not formed 
his blank verse after the best examples, viz. Mil- 
toUy Thomson, and Akenside, Else, however 
unfashionable, I think blank verse much the su- 
perior vehicle for the efiusions of genius ; — but 
the often recurrence of the redundant syllable at 
the end of a line, (so frequent in Mr Weston's 
poem) is highly injurious to that harmony and 
freedom which result from the varied pauses, un- 
dulating from line to line through the work, and 
forming, in sound, the magic curve, so dear to 
beauty; and whose floating course the redundant 
syllable interrupts. I have never known it u$ed, 
in any frequency, by the best writers, except in 
dramatic poetry, — believe it will scarce once be 
found in the Paradise Lost. Its effect upon my 
ear, in our friend's translation, is like that which 
my eye would perceive by sudden jirking curtesies 
being made by a fine woman, as she was gliding 
through the Louvre, ** with arms sublime that 
floated on the air." 

Milton, Thomson, and Akenside, knew how to 
give contrasting and picturesque harshness to 
some of their lines, without this jirking redundan- 
cy at their final syllables. 
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This rhyme-tnuralation is cdianiuiiglj spirited^ 
though, to my ear, its versification is clogged and 
encumbered by vhat Mr W. fancies gives it 
freedom, the frequent triplet, and die Alexandrine 
that does not terminate a passage. 

I admire our friend's genius, but, in the same 
degree, do I lament the strength of his prejudices, 
and the errors of his system. They have betray- 
ed him, through the preface to this work, 
mistakes the most glaring, and into injustice 
the illustrious band of poets, that, with redoubled 
rays, have warmed the nation vnthin the last half- 
century ; injustice, that wears the appearance of 
an invidiousuess which, I feel assured, has not, in 
reality, tainted his honest heart. If I do not 
publicly enter my protest against his injosdce to 
the writers I revere, the immeasurably high and 
much unmerited compliments which he pays me 
in the close of that aiSicting prefioce, together 
with our known friendship, will make it believed, 
that our opinions are one respecting his infatuated 
assertion, that the modem poets have poisoned 
the Pierian spring. 

Mr W. writes, in this preface, as if the exc^ 
lence, or non-excellence, of a poem, had its final 
dependence upon the mode of its versification, 
and as if the couplet were the only order of rhyme. 
He seems to forget, that the lyric, with its count- 
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less varieties and unlimited privileges, aflbrds an 
ample field for his Alexandrines and triplets, 
whose licentious use suits not the requisite chasti- 
ty of the couplet^melodies ^ though the sense fre^ 
quently overflowing the couplet cannot, I think, 
be justly termed a violation of that chastity ; but 
it is destroyed by jingling into the botching trip- 
let, or by lagging in Alexandrines, during the 
middle of a passage. Their effect is majestic, 
not only at the termination of a poem, but of its 
sentences, provided a new subject commences im- 
mediately. 

After all, it is a small part of the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of poetry, that depends on what the 
Drydenic slovenliness, or the Popeian elegance, 
can give or take away. A composition is worth 
little, that does not remain fine poetry after being 
taken out of all measure. Where it has sublimi- 
ty of sentiment, ingenuity of allusion, and strength 
of imagery, to stand that test, just Taste gives an 
author leave to do almost what he pleases with 
the numbers, provided he does not insist upon a 
preference of the slovenly to the polished ones, 
readily promising that such a work will be dear 
to her in any dress. 

Mr Weston's reasoning about the eligibility of 
keeping down certain parts of poetry, upon the 
painter's system, is perfectly just ; but, unfortu- 
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nately for Dryden, it is no exi for bomi 
fustiiii, iocongruous metaphor, i € t 

and impertiiieiit fiuniliarity of style. 1 
the corruptions with which < d, i 
the living waters of the I rii^, to whid 

his fine genius had such co cess. 

The only thing which I ;ai m ou 

friend's first translation of your po he i 

down four brothers into one, by gi' ; th 
sign of the person singular. Without a notCj 
body could have guessed the meaning of the pii 
sage ; and though a note is alwa]^ better than 
passage left in obscurity, yet ib it highly desinibl 
to avoid all unnecessary expressions, which (k 
mand a prose explanation. The epithet fourfok 
could not have expressed the idea sufiScienily. i 
mystery at least one degree harder to be conceit 
ed than that of the Trinity. 

Apropos of compound epithets. How muc 
is our friend out in calling them tinkling, and i 
ranking them amongst the habits of the Pope 
school ! They are of the Miltonic school — e 
nervous condensing power; and, through an ei 
roneous dread of their producing harshness, wer 
too much disused by Pope and his disciples. 

It is not true of Pope, that he polished ever 
thing high. His Satires, his Ethic Epistles, th 
glorious Dunciad, and even several parts of th 
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Essay on Man, frequently present passages in a 
plain unomamented style, though not, it is true, 
ndth the says he's, and says she's, and the belikes 
>f Dryden. 

Pope's friends, in his lifetime, asserted opinions 
ike these of mine publicly ; and Mr Weston in- 
uriously imputes thepi to his influence, to a de- 
sign of assassinating the fame of his great prede- 
ledsox, to which he uniformly bears very ardent 
estimony, regretting- only that he had not learned 
he art to blot, a regret in which surely all people 
»f just taste must unite. 

A friend is with me, whom I quit with reluct- 
nce to take up my pen, even to you, who have so 
auch honoured and obliged me. I am, Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Mrb Piozsi. 

Lichfield, Feb. 13, 1789. 

Too sennble am I of the rapidity with i 
my dear Mrs Piozzi'a hours must fleet away, to 
feel resentment arise and mix with my regitb 
when she is silent. 

I must account to you, dearest Madam, how it 
came to pass diat I knew not, t31 I received j 
letter, of the existence of such a poesn as DvKf 
sity. 

My long conviction concerning the to 
competence of our modem public critics to < 
mate the genuine value of poetic compositioiu : 
my nausea of their false rules and blundering am- 
lizations, their venal praise and malicious al 
at length made me resolve to avoid w; 
time over any of them, except the Gentlemas's 
Magazine, to which I often send verses and 
essays. It is several years since I have ^een 
of its brethren, that has not been obtruded i 
my attention, and I see only one news per. 
General Evening. Hence is it that I sc > 



do not heai o£ fine compositions tiU they have 
been out perhaps many we^ks ; 'hvkt, suv^ tQ hwf 
of them at lengtky from some qS my litesary cor- 
respondent s, I look upw due delay of the plea^ 
a^e I have in reading them aa a less evil ^n the 
balaiice agaonst Iboae hectics iR^hick fafa^ entb- 
ciam always gives me. I have ordered Diversity 
from my bookaellerj but it is generally » fortr 
night at least before I Deceive the bodes I ber 
speak. 

The wish you express to sec^ na ixt town is 
yery flattering ; but my ffadier is tao feeble: loi. be 
left. Invalid parents have always made me a 
peat bonabeJceeper. I begin to suspect that .the 
long centinuanee of stationary habits will make 
them adhere to my inclinations, even when the 
piieciouB chaim^ now entwined around my hearty 
shall be finally broken. 

I was interrupted at the close oi my laat ten- 
tence, and prevented by an eruptive infianunation 
in my eye-lids, firom resuming my pen, except 
when indispensable business forced it into my fin- 
gers. I have, in the interim, seen Major Bairy ; 
and I spoke immediately to him of the poem in 
question. " It is Mr Merry's, — rand kow do you 
like it, Colonel T "I told Mrs Piozzi I could 
not understand it.'' *' O ! you should have read 
it a second time." '^ I did not think it worth while 
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ioce one wants time to read better things 
With tlie attention they deaerve.** 

He delighted me by aajing diat your Sonoets 
are on the eve of publication. . 

Mr Meny has hitherto appeared to me a writer 
of considerable genius ; but whom self-confidence, 
and total want of taste, petpetually betrays into 
bombast, obscurity, and inel^ance. Then the 
Anna Matilda verses are evidently his composi- 
tion ; and is it not very sickening to see an author 
creeping beneath a veil of gauze, and proclaim- 
ing under it, that he is the first poet the world hai 
ever produced i 

I have not read Mr Cumberland'a novel— nor 
ever wish to read a novel written by one who his 
proclaimed the Clarissa of Richardson void of 
genius, of nature, and inimical to the right forrat- 
tion of the female mind. 

I am very sorry Mr Greathead's laurels have 
suffered a blight, shice his virtues interest the 
wishes of all the generous who know him, for 
the duration of every thing which promotes bis 
happiness. 

Adieu! dearest Madam. My best compli- 
ments to Mr Piozzi. 

Yours, very faithfully. 
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LETTER LX. 

Geobce Habdinge, Es@. 

Lichfield, Feb. 24, 1789. 

J HAVE indeed a great deal for which to love 
you. You are a uoble creature. — May the gene- 
rosity, kindness, and exerticm you have devoted to 
the interests of the amiable, unfortunate Mrs B. 
be rewarded by many a blessing, superadded to a 
consciousness that virill strew roses over your pil- 
low! 

I coQ^ratulate you, from my inmost heart, upon 
the lung's recovery, whK:!!^ I trust, will preserve 
to us the political saviour of our countiy. 

Your mind has of late^ I conclude, been too 
much engrossed by patriotic solicitudes to receive 
visits from your muse, though benevolence, through 
the ever-open passages in your heart, found meaiis 
to engage your animated attention. The next 
poetical pleasure you can give nie to that of 
sending me verses of yom* oyvn, is to hear you 
avow approbation of mine. It is from you that 
I learn the existence of the word idiocy, as s}iio- 
' fiymous to idiotism. Substituting it for the l^U 
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ter^ my line is rendered much more harmonioiu. 
This word is to me as tn hidden guinea, just dis- 
covered by a miser. 

With what original idems does that brain of 
yours teem ! What spirit and frolic in the manner 
of your telling me, that one of the two sonnets I 
sent you had strei^^, the other softness ! 

But I am, beyond expression, gratified by jonr 
warm approbation of my parmphrastic tnmda- 
tions of Horace. The praise of so perfect t 
master of the beauties of my original, 
mour of steel and gold, against the ers of 
pedant, who demands fidelity in a t; slatn ^ 
the cxpence of spirit and of grace. I have 
the painter's maxim for my guiding rule in 1 
attempts — *' It is better to sin against i 
beauty.'' Sir John Demham, my friend | 

tells me, justly observes that poetry, like ether, is 
a very subtle and volatile spirit, wfaii poa 

from one language into another, e po s so 
much, that, if a new spirit be not Ided in 
transfusion, little more than a oo; mor 
will remain. Adieu ! 
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LETTER JLXl. 

Misjs Williams. 

lAchfield, March 3, 1789. 

YouB charmmg poem on the Slave Trade is 
a most welcome present. It would have giv^n 
me great pleasure to have covered many pages in 
discnminating its various graces — ^but a recent in- 
flammation in my eyes forbids the. indulgence. 

I^f-partiali^, which makes us fond pf ideas 
and images that have arisen in our own nunds, ' 
increases perhaps the solemn feelings, excited by 
the twelve first lines of your exordium. If your 
friend, Mr Hardinge, has thought it worth his 
while to preserve my letters, he could shew you 
one, written last April, in answer to one of his, 
which requested me to employ my muse on this 
popular subject That letter of mine to Mr 
Hardiuge, described scenery, aqd expressed ideas 
exactly similar to those in the first twelve lines of 
your poem. I never committed them to measure, 
through utter want of time for compositions of 
any length. I could obtain it only by the sacri- 
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ficc of more material things — ^my duties — my 
common-life business— and my friends. 

Perhaps I wuh this poem of yours had been 
written in the ten-feet couplet, of whose graces 
and powers you are so eminently mistress. I 
think that of eight feet requires the frequent in- 
termixture of the line of seven syllables, in either 
very solemn, or very sprightly compositions, to 
give spirit and variety to the measure. Obsenfe 
how often the seven feet line re<mrs in the Alle- 
gro, II Penseroso, and in Gray's Descent of 
Odin. 

Amongst many other happinesses in your Itst 
poem, it lias great originality and beauty in its 
similes. 

I am gratified that Mrs Siddons chose one of 
my darling plays for her benefit. How chamuDg 
must the l^aw of Lombardy have been, anayed 
in her graces, and in her powers ! Its characten 
are drawn with the free hand of a master, who 
takes human nature rather than theatric preciaon 
for his model — and its language has Shakesperias 
eusc and fire. Our public critics abuse it — but 
tliey arc almost all composed of bad authors, 
whose enmity to good ones is inevitable, and| to- 
wards Mr Jephson, national jealousy increases 
their venom. 
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Charming Mrs Piozzi recommends Delia Cms- 
ca^s Diversity to me, as an extremely fine poem-^ 
and Mr Hayley tells me, that Mrs Smith's Pe- 
gasus is ot the true etherial breed— of whose Son- 
nets, in my opinion, Colonel B^rry, as justly as 
wittily, said, when he was last here^ diat the gene- 
ral run of them was two or three good lines, 
stolen from our most popular poets, dispersed 
here and there in each sonnet, with ten or a dozen 
others of very indifferent cement. 



*^ Alas ! my gentie Helen, how most I, 
Who will not flatter, and who dare not lie, 



*f 



have wounded you with cold praise, had you 
sent me poems with as little original poetic mat- 
ter as Mrs Smith's Sonnets ; or strutting in such 
inflated defiance of every thing like common sense, 
as the compositions of Delia Crusca ! — ^dot but 
there are considerable flashes of genius in the 
latter, but to me they serve only to make the ge- 
neral darkness more visible. Such odes as Di- 
versity will confirm, instead of invalidating Mr 
Mason's objection to the irregular ode — ^yet, since 
Dryden and Lord Lyttleton have proved the pos- 
sibility of making sublime and beautiful poems 
upon that inodel^ I wonder at Mason's reprobat- 
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ing it. We may venture to pitmounce, that a cooh 
position^ which fails to iatereat us in irregular 
lyrics, would not please us better, if we were to 
see it reduced to the r^^ar form — ^though fine 
odes are certainly the more perfect on that ac- 
count. Adieu ! my dear Miss WiUiams, — yow'i 
faithfully. 
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George Hardinge, £sq. 

Lichfield, March 5, 1789. 

The evidence you bring of Mr B 's^ bache- 
lor voluptuousness, is irresistibly strong. I sap- 
pose Mr Day knew it not, or, with his general ab- 
horrence of sensuality, he had spared to mentioo 
him with so much esteem : — but. Lord ! what a 
pale, maidenish-looking animal for a voluptuaiy! 
— so reserved as were his manners !*-huk1 kis 
countenance ! — a very taUet, upon which the ten 
commandments seemed written. 

There is sublime allqjoric imagery in your son- 

3 
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net to Pkt *• I Uke the two &flt lines the least — 
and do not approve of two torches in one sonnet^ 
the light of virtue, and the flame t>f honour. If 
it was mine I would alter the opening, thus, 

ISeniiia and virtue's pmligy, thy fame 
IlirQagh ages shall difiose its cloudless light. ' 

^[ Thee Britain found/' I do not think suffi- 
ciently clear, unless it had been in her late emer- 
gency, that she had first found her political sa- 
viour. 



♦ SONNET TO MR PITT, 
By G. Hardinoe, Esq. wriiten March 1789. 

O ! miracle of smre, tho' early fymty 

By genius prov'd, and sacred virtue's light, 
Thee Britain found in her tempestuous night, 
Wlien Btiial, starting from the Uonds of shame, 

With firaatic joy, and guilt's avenging might, 
Threaten'd in radiant panoply the fight ; 
The arm that waved imperial honour's flame, 
RevealM those hideous phantoms of the night, 

That liover*d, brooding, o*er the r^al 'bed, 
lii shapeless Mds of dosky hue j— 4he pale 
Half-rebel Fear,— to venal homage bred. 

And Perfidy, that marks the shifting gale 

Obsequious— idiot Scorn, tho* nature bled, 
And perjur'd Craft in duty's haUow*d veil. 
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My objection might be obviated thus : — 
** Ibec BritMn fymid, ttm^ in her ilDiiny nljghU" 

Invincible is the word, but there is not Foom for 
it. In the sonnet, how often does language find 
herself on the bed of Procrustes ! All the reA 
of this composition has Miltonic sublimity. Hie 
picture, as an whole, is infinitely grand. The 
night fiends brooding o'er the regal bed, and 
discovered by the torch of honour f Xothing can 
be more sublime; thou^ poets only will pe^ 
haps properly feel this oracular imageiy, at least 
without a key, but it is the kind of thing in 
which a portion of obscurity is rather an excel- 
lence than . defect-I mean bb to the imago; 
merely, for nothing can preserve from just cen- 
sure obscurity of expression. 

My poor sonnets are made delectable 
in the General Evening Post for the 7th of 
month, March, by the carelessness of the prii 
who, in reversing the words hitls and rilb, I 
caused my hills to wind and to murmur, and 
brooks to be convex. He has also of the n 
iUume made illunu, and for the word idiocy^ 
synonymous to idiotism, (See Lord Bacon's aib 
thority in Johnson's folio Dictionary,) he has 
given idiotcy. 
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Why do you praiae me for praising Mtss Wil- 
liams's poem on the Slave Trade i So doings you 
are worse than the folk who extol Joseph's vii^ 
toe^ as almost super-human, because he would 
not be a scoundrel, — not dishonour the man who 
had raised him from a dungeon to wealth, and 
power, and happiness, and trust. 

If I had not thought the work ingenious, I 
would have been silent as to the production of 
my friend, for my encomiums shall not be pai^ 
tial ; but thinking it charming, I were despicable 
had I suppressed the consciousness. * 

** For aU tbst wealth, and power, anU ftme bestow, 
I would not be that tbuig, an envioas woman.*' 

On the 27th of last month I was honoured and 
blest by a two hours' personal conversation with 
the nu>st distinguished excellence that ever walk- 
ed the earth, since saints and angels left off pay- 
ing us morning visits. To say that his name is 
Howard would be superfluous. This is the third 
time he has favoured me with his conversation on 
his way through this town. I am truly glad of our 
king^s recoveiy^ but yet I should not walk half so 
tall upon a visit from him. Mr Howard present- 
ed me with his new puUication, and had pre- 
viously given me the former. This is enriched 
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with beautiful aigniviiigs of dw fowBign Lazvet- 
t09. He sets out next spring, to encounter agui 
the shafts that speed through tiie darkncas, ad 
^ the pestilence that walkedi nt noon-day," id- 
mulated by the hope of being enabled to avert, in 
future, some of their oisichiefB firooi the hama 
race. 

Last Friday evening was die '' Fi of lights' 
with us ; I assure you efeiy window , rauy 

with transparent paintings, whose em s wcR 
well imagined, while loyal enwreathi 
givin«;9 gloWed in phosphorus. Onr corpon 
our esquires, our choir, and our princi 1 
men, preceded by a band of music, God 

Save the King through the streets. If our 
city loved genius, science, and ar^ half as wel 
it loves its king, and his minister, our so< 
would be more animated than diey are. 
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Rbv. T. S. Wkauley. 

Lichfield, Jpril 10, 1789v 

It is out late, my ikarest frieod, that the wbb 
^ answering each otlwr's letters should often and 
long precede ou* f owei. I hope I amr not fitrongr 
}y tainted with the female fmiHx^ (Curiosity, yet I 
HMWt be iBterested is. aU that has agitated tha 
feelings of those I lover; and I thirst t0 know 
from what quarter could proceed tlmit sliom 
which diDeatened to blow your summer hopes 
frooi tbrif cottage anchor. The faarassiDg per- 
jdexities q& which yow last Gomplains, grieved 
me; but I hope they are past away, without 
having left any nest-eggs to annoy you in future, 
and to vex and afflict my dear Mrs Whalley. 
Precious are the assurances you give me, that I 
possess her partial love. 

I am happy in your glowing approbation of 
my long Horatian Paraphrase on the Pleasures of 
rural life. There is nobody whom my muaer 
more ai'dently vnshes to please than her £dwy ; 
wx have I less pieaswe in the simihuity of our 
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tastes about Weston's beautiful sonnet to Caiy 
and Lister^ and about die sweet coUectkm by our 
pensive youi^ friend^ particularly as our general 
ideas of sonnet-excellence do not quite coincide. 
That Dr Johnson should dislike the Miltonic 
sonnet, \nth its grave energies, and aniyestic plain- 
ness, I do not wonder. Those vfho, like him, 
hate blank-verse, are e(»istitutionally insensible of 
those excellencies ; but that you, whose ear is 
delightedly familiar with the manly melodies of 
blank-verse, as Mr F. Warton justly calls theoi, 
diat you should not love the varying jpwaie, un- 
dulating through the lines of the Mihooic son- 
net — that you should fancy them rough breaks, 
astonishes me. I do not, however, despair of 
your conversion on this point, as I know you 
have a soul superior to that false shanwy which 
annexes the idea of disgrace to chai^[ed opinions, 
even when their change results from the force 
of excellence, emerging from the mists of our 
accidental neglect, or hasty prejudices. The nt- 
ther do I hope it, as I once held your present 
ideas on the nature of the sonnet, misled by the 
gaiety of its title. Mr Boothby, his friend Mr 
Tighe, Mr Dewes, and Mr Hardinge, are warns 
admirers of the best of Milton's sonnets ; are 
good judges of English poetry, and nmsters of 
the Italian language. Mr Boothby and Mr Tighe 
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first opened my eyes^ of rather put me upon at-* 
tending to the peculiar. eaceUence of the Miltonic 
sonnet;: and I soon beeame of their opinion, 
that it formed a beautiful and distinct order of 
composition in our language ; that diguity and 
enei^etic plainness were its most indispensable 
characteristics. When first Mr Boothby and Mr 
Tighe began my conversiqp^ I pleaded that the 
very name demanded gaiety,, lightness^ and ele* 
gance. They urged, that nothing could be less 
gay tlian Petrarch's sonnets ; reminded me, that 
the original meaning of the word mynodyy no 
more implied a funeral poemy than the title of 
sonnet seemed to call for a grave energetic pic- 
ture of a single thought in fourteen lines; that 
great writers had a just claim to have their com- 
positions considered as models in every style in 
which they have excelled ; that Milton, having 
styled his poem^ on the death of his friend, a Mo- 
nody, the name has become appropriate to fune* 
ral compositions ; — so also, that his sonnets have 
annexed an expectation of strength and majesty 
to that title, which, thoi^h sorrow or affectionate 
contemplation may soften down, the sonnet must 
not part with in exchange for any of the lighter 
graces. This was Boileau's idea concerning the 
nature of this order of verse. Behold a txsLWil^ 

VOL. II. R 
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tton from a passage in him that proves it. I 
mean^ that it should stand the first in my colleo 
tion, as shewing the principles on which mine 
have been written. Upon your prcMnt system, 
the numbers will not please yon. Jt is, however, 
very exactly Boileau's sense and image *. 

Gary's sonnets are upon softer subjects than 
Milton's, and the vepiification is consequently 
and properly softer ; but they are truly Miltonic, 
and have nothing of what you say sonnets ought 
to have, '' the lightness of a zephyr's wiog." The 
pause, instead of pausing at the end of the line, is 
often floated into the next, forming dioee impres- 
sive breaks, so dear to the lovers of blaiik*veise. 
The language' has rather an elevated simplicity 
than that Popean smoothness and polish, which 
so highly adorn the heroic and the el^iac mea- 
sure, but which I cannot think essential, or even 
an advantage to that of the lyric and the scmnet 
style. The last Gentleman's Magazine has .a fine 
sonnet of Gary's, translated from Uie Italian, and 
u beautiful little pOem upon the same sidbgect, 
from Ovid. It contains also two sonnets of 
mine, upon which I have been highly compli- 
mented by my literary friends. They had been 
direfolly misprinted in the General Evening Post, 

* See the first sonnet in the MisceUany. — S^ 
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but the Magaziite has rectified the errors. I dare 
believe you will like the ideas, whatever you may 
think of the nmnbers. 

My acquaintaince, Mr- Sargent, has lately re- 
printed his Mine, with two additional odes. The 
first, the Vision of Stone-Henge, we should think 
sublime, if it were possible to forget Gray's Welch 
Bard ; but servilely imitative, yet, strikingly infe- 
rior, we are inclined to quarrel with it. The se- 
cond ode, Mary Queen of Scots, has much charm 
for the imaiginatibn, 'and interest . for the heart ; . 
and, though we find t|ie author there a little too 
much in debt to Gray, and with high obligations 
to Ossian, yet has it three or four pictures as ori- 
ginal as they are sublime. 

There is fine use made of the Ossianic machi- 
nery; but you, as well as myself, will quarrel 
with the disingenuous note upon the very finest 
passage in the ode, speaking, as it does, with a 
degree of contempt, of the source whence the au- 
thor has drawn its sublimity, and containing an 
insinuation against the originality of Ossian. It 
is impolitic, as well as disgraceful to his sensibili- 
ty, which ought to furnish internal evidence of ori- 
ginality, powerful enough to do away all the tes- 
timony which Macpherson's disingenuous preten- 
ces have thrown into the opposite scale. 
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How does your beloved Mrs Jacksoiiy wbose 
heart is as warm as her understanding is enlarged? 
Has time infused its balm into those sorrows 
which foititude sustained so nobly ? 

Adieu^ Adieu ! 



LETTER LXIV. 

Mrs Piozzi. 

Uchfieldj April 11, 1789. 

Soon after I had the honour of addressing you 
lasty I obtained the poem Diyersity from my tar- 
dy bookseller. I confess myself to want taste for 
that author's genend style 6f writing, though I 
admire particular passages in him extremely. By 
the perpetual effort and tiolence of his style, he 
loses ail sight of nature, simplicity, and perspi- 
cuity, till one of his own- lines in Diversity be- 
comes his most applicable motto, 

• .J 

« Waging with common sense perpetnal war." 

Our amiable Miss W.^s poem on the Slave 
Trade is very dear to me. I am sure you have 
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att^ded to the happiness^ beauty, and originality 
of its similies. Helen's genius is as soaring as 
her manners are gentle. 

The king's recovery, preserving to us our mi- 
nister, our second Daniel in talents, firmness, and 
integrity, was a singular mercy to the nation. 
Our little city made her feast of lights oh the oc- 
casion, with unanimous alacrity. I marvel at the 
frontless effirontery with which our nominal whigS 
disgraced a title I ever thought so honoiuable, 
and threw away their mask of. patriotism the 
instant the rising-sun seemed likely to ascend the 
zenith. 

You feel, I dare say, that Dr Johnson would 
have been of the regent party, had he existed du- 
ring the late astonishing and sudden change of 
ground in the parties, which, pulling . different 
ways, make and maintain the balance of the con- 
stitution. 

Another poetic publication, entitled the Loves 
of the Plants, has just passed the press. It is the 
work of one of my oldest literary friends, — a 
mock heroic poem, of beautiful invention, varie- 
ty, and descriptive grace; with numbers even 
more richly harmonious than Pope's. There is a 
great deal of botanic science in the notes. The 
author is Dr Darwini though he does not avow 
himself; one of Dr Johnson's blockheads, who 
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liyed in Lichfield wheu Johnscm told you that 
Lichfield had nothing for the aiind. I am, vitk 
best compliments to Mr Pioczi, dear Madam, 
yours, &c. 



LETTER LXV. 

Captain Seward* 

Lichfield f April 15, 1789. 

I REJOICE in the kill's recovery. From my 
sou] I pitied his sufferings, and the queen's af- 
flSctibn ; but, great as is the national blessing of 
such a restoration, I never had an idea of writing 
verses on the occasion, and am sorry you have set 
your heart on any such matter. The Laureate 
must write. It is my opinion no other good poet 
will. The royal pair have never patronised the 
bards, and care little for their songs. 

This period teems vnth poetic genius ; but 
George the Third is no Augustus Cassar to his 
Virgils, \m Ovids, and his Horaces; and Mr Pit^. 
though a great minister, is not a Mecaenas. The 
King of England will not reaemble Alexander, in 
shedding the tear of envy over the tomb of Achil- 
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les, because no Homer threw poetic lustre over 
his own achievements. 

AdieUy dear Sir, and believe me always yours^ 
fcc. 



LETTER LXVI. 



Dr Darwin. 



Lichfield, May 29, 1789. 

Wasmly and gratefully do I thank you for- 
your thrice valuable poetic present. If, at your 
bidding, I am to consider it as a return for the 
rhyming tributes, which I have presumed to offer 
you, it can be but a similar traffic to diat of Eu- 
ropean merchants with Indian chiefs, in which 
gold and gems are given for glass-beads, and 
ribands. 

The publication of the Botanic Garden, for 
which I have looked impatiently, will prove to 
me one of those poetic treasuries, whose resources 
are inexhaustible. I admire, beyond expression, 
the skill and happiness with which you have in- 
troduced into this work highly picturesque de- 
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•criptiofis of the mechanic constructioiiy and pro- 
cess of various arts^ and of die mylliol^^ic mar- 
Vicls best calculated to' poetie purposes in almost 
all religions; while the landscapes are touched 
widi the softness of Claude^ or dashed inrith die 
fitrengdi and sublimity of Salvator. 

The unmingled sweetness of the versification, 
and cloudless radiance of die. style, g^ve us mu- 
sic widiout discords, and landscapes and portraits 
where every part and feature is prominent and U- 
luminated. The effect of tliis perpetual and uo- 
allayed brilliance, would perhaps * be much too 
dazzling in epic, dramatic, ethic, elegiac, pastoral, 
XMT didactic poetry ; in none of which ornament 
ought to be incessant; but its rich profusion is 
charming in this peailiar work, since each of its 
descriptions is in itself complete, and may dwell 
detached upon the mind. We are allowed to 
close the book whenever we perceive 'ourselves to 
grow dazzled by the effect of unremitted splen- 
dour ; and this, without finding any injurious con- 
sequences result to the poem, by voluntary with- 
drawing pur attention for a time ; '' as we shut 
our eyes, after a while, against emin^ices glitter- 
ing with the sun, and turn them, aking, away upon 
the brown and common path-way, or upon the 
grass of the field/* 
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I never read any thing more shudderingly inte- 
resting than the Poison Tree of Java. Finely do 
you call it " The Hydra Tree of Death/'- 

Your notes are highly instructive and amusitig 
even to me^ an unscientific reader^ respecting 
the study of Botany, of which I have not time 
to consider more than the outlines. 

Most of your theories in the interludes, are as ^ 
satisfactory to me, as I feel them to be ingenious ; 
but I differ from you about die analogy between 
music and her sister sciences, poetry and painting. 
The mathematical relationship between poetic 
syllabks and musical sounds, has little to do with 
their congenial powers over the human mind. The 
real sources of the picturesque,, and the stimula- 
tive effects of musical sounds, result from the ju-r 
dicious intermixture of discords, hurrying and 
clashing in descriptive or ill animating harshness. 
The changes into the flat keys express, according 
to their different combinations, grief, complaint, 
patience, sullenness, despair; while indignation, 
terror, or horror are expressed, or excited by what 
are called the extreme sharps. When the plea- 
santer keys are resumed, the mind seems relumin- 
ed; and this is what professors mean when they 
talk of the light and shade of a concerto or a song. 
The soft slow tones, avoiding all violent transi- 
tions; and sliding into those agreeable changes of 
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k^y which naturally present themselves, hanidi 
the painful sympathies, and sooth die spirits in 
people Yfho, from certain corporal organizatioii; 
have a native sensibility of musical combinations. 
Without that conformation^ which enables them 
easily to catch and to express melodies, no strength 
of understanding, no philosophic research, will 
empower them to become acquainted with the 
real effects of music upon the passions. Eveo 
where this favourable conformation exists, it is 
yet necessary to acquire some practical knowle^ 
of the science, at least to live in habits of attend- 
ing to the ideas and feelings excited by die artful 
mixtures and transitions of harmony, ere we can 
justly appreciate its powers. 

I may, without presumption, speak upon this 
subject, who have studied the science of music 
with some assiduity, nearly twenty years. 

Upon Dr R. Darwin's tlieory, we find that 
there are concords and discords in colours. If I 
understand him right, his discovery leads him to 
suppose that it might be eligible, instead of lis- 
tening to the Allegro and II Penseroso, exqui- 
sitely heightened by Handel's music, to prooine 
the profi^ors to set the landscapes, and history 
groups of our best painters ; that is, to compose 
music, which may be performed while they are 
exhibited, and that shall express or describe their 
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characteristic features. But those who havie felt 
the enchanting result of music united, as from the 
earlier ages, with poetry, will never endure the 
divorce of this connexion,* coeval with the birth 
of both, in favour of the third science, Painting — 
no, not even those who had rather see a fine pic- 
ture than read a fine poem. 

Allow me to confess also a little dissentient 
feeling upon the assertion, that poetry admits of 
few abstract terms. Poetry that is merely imagi^ 
native and picturesque may not. If we ^nd few 
abstract terms in the Rape of the Lock, we find a 
profusion of them in the sublimer Essay on Man. 
Their nervous and condensing power seems to 
me peculiarly adapted to serious poetry, to that 
species of the art which addresses at once the un- 
derstanding and the fancy. Johnson's best prose, 
so justly admired, strikes me as highly poetic, froni 
his^ habit of using abstract expressions, which at 
once elevate his language, and compress his sense. 
He somewhere observes, " Imposition is not less 
frequent in the cottage of indigence, than in the 
mart of wealth. Truth is not greater, where ele- 
gance is less.'' I apprehend Addison would have 
expressed that observation somehow thus : '' The 
inhabitants of cottages are as much disposed to 
impose and over-reach as wealthy people. Hu- 
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man creatures are not the more honest for being 
poor.*' 

It appears to me that the Addisonian sentence^ 
taking nothing in the abstract, could not be tran- 
slated into any thii^ like poetry, though it might 
be put into rhyme — ^while Johnson's easily be- 
comes ethic poetry, and would, from his pen, 
have been such poetry as his admirable imitation 
of the 10th satire of Juven^. My hasty attempt 
shall not make so proud a claim, 

DiKgracM alike by impotition*s steaMi, 
The cot of indigence, the mart of wealth ; 
No pledge of fiuth can sqoalid gaiiis express, 
Trath is not more where elegance is lesa. 

The superior facility with which verse impresses 
itself on the mind, in comparison -with prose, 
makes it a better vehicle for the axioms of moral 
philosophy, at least according to experience, apd 
the opinion of all former writers. Whatc^ver is im- 
pressive, or elevated, or witty, becomes the poetic 
dress, though it may not be picturesque. — ^In- 
stances : 



- * * His sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country's canse, 
May I, or noble life, or death obtain, 
Death, iU-exchang'd for bondage, or ibr pain." 
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'' <Tlet not man be prond, but finn of mindy 
Bear the best humbly, and the worst reingn'd/'^ 

'^ Passions like elements, tho* born to fight, 
Yet mix'd and soften'd, in mankind unite; , 
The lights and shades, whose well-according strife 
Make all the strength, and colour of our life." 

<' These gifts to man the laws of God ordain. 
These gifts he grants who grants the pow*r to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not ^Ad.** 

<< What gate great Villiers to th' assassin's knife? 
What fixM disease on Sariey's dosing fife? 
Mliat mnrder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Byde^. 
By king's protected, and to king's allied ? 
What, but their wish induig'd, in courts to shine. 
And power too great to keep or to resign?*' 

There is no imagery in these sentences — ^but surely 
Parnassus has its philosophers and moralists as 
^ell as its painters. The aphorisms would do in 
prose, but they would not so deeply impress the 
memory. I have obtained more clear and accu- 
rate ideas of what constitutes the beauty of rmal 
scenery, from Mason's English Garden, than any 
prose tract could have given me. And Akenside, 
our mutual favourite — ^you will recollect that his 
poetry is professedly philosophic. Resting my* 
defence of philosophy and science, as proper sub- 
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jecto for poetry, under the shadow of his ample 
and splendid wing, I remain, dear Sir, your's sin- 
cerely. 



LETTER LXVII. 

Court Dewesi Esg. 

Lichfield, May S, 1789- 

TIIA^K yon for gratifying my curiosity con- 
cerning the circumstances of a connection formed 
by a charming young lady, so near, and so dear 
to yourself. The bride and groom were so good 
as to call upon me in their road through Lichfield 
to Hagley . It gives me pleasure to find that your 
new nephew is the brother of one of the most 
engaging men I know. With Mr George Wad- 
dington I passed two months, in the summer 
17779 beneath the hospitable roof of very old 
friends of mine, in Yorkshire^ to whose eldest son 
he was then private tutor. You will find him 
learned and ingenious ; the erudition of collies, 
with the politeness of courts — ^at leasts sucJi he 
then was — or such I fancied him — ^but years^ ai 
they pass, sometimes shed rust upon graces ; alid 

7 
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friendship^ with people of warm imagination^ even 
more frequently turns upon pleasing qmdities the 
magnifying end of the telescope. 

At length D.'s brilliant poem, the Botanic 
Garden, appears, enriched with extraneous ima- 
gery, allusion, scenery, and description from the 
mechanism of various arts, and the marvels of 
various mythology. The simplex mundities of 
writing, which at times so well becomes the poet, 
might certainly be better spared in this peculiar 
work, than from any other imaginable theme; 
but were he to give us an epic, a narrative, or 
ethic poem, and his genius is questionless equal 
to any species of poetic composition, I apprehend 
his maxim, that every thing in poetry should be 
picture, would lead him to overcharge, even such 
a composition, with a profusion of high-wrought 
ornament. 

Mrs Smith had a very good concert — ^her room 
was full — her friends were generous — ^and I never 
heard her voice in so much power. The music 
and songs were admirably selected, and seemed 
to please extremely. I wish you could have added 
to your bomity to her, the delight of yx)ur encou- 
raging smile. 

Thus far was written on Friday evening — ^un- 
willing to lose the entire benefit of its fast-fading 
sun-beams, I walked out, and found, on my re- 
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tuiHi the illustrious, the graceful tlayley, in my 
dressmg-room. He is going to RomCy and die 
rest of the Italian cities — had been at Derby, to 
settle Mrs Hayley in lodgings there, during his 
absence, near her friend, Mrs Berridge. He cir- 
cled round by Lichfield to take his leave of my- 
self, and of his friend Mr Saville, who was un- 
fortunately at Birmingham. He said indispensar 
ble business called him immediately to town, and 
he set out the next morning. I travelled widi him 
to Coleshill. He looks vastly well, but I dread 
the influence of sultry climates ou an habit so 
^ feverish, llie nonsense and malice of the public 
critics, seem to have given him the same di^ust 
to the idea of publishing, that sickens upon my 
spirit, and slackens all my nerves of poetic in- 
dustry.^ 
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Dk Darwin. 

Lichfieliy May 22, 1789. 

1 AM again obliged by your attention to me, la 
replying so soon to my observations on. your 
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fhrice-charming work — ^but as I find that the lan- 
guage in which I expressed them^ did toot make 
their meaning iquite clear to you, I intrude upon 
you onciB more to exj^laito them a littlie furtbei*. 

By \irords expressive of abstract idieas, I thought 
you meant terms that signify, according to John- 
son's definition, " the mode or quality of a being, 
i^ithout any regard to the subject in which it ex- 
ists, as grace, awkwardness, magnitude, diminu- 
tion, cotnplacence, sullenness,'' &c. It appearg 
to me that words thus expressive of properties in- 
the aggregate, are as freely used in ethic, meta- 
physic, or didslctic pbetry, as in prosei 

# 

" Remembrance and reflection, how allied 1 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide !" . 

If in the sentence, quoted in my last from John-" 
son. Indigence is personified by her cottage, and 
Wealth by her itiart, imposition, truth, and ele- 
gance, are merely used as abstract terms. Yoti 
surprise me by calling that sentence bombast as 
prose. I see not that the two personificationg 
have there a more bombastic effect, than when; 
instead of saying, ^* such atod such effects result 
from electrical experiments,^' you would say; 
^' electricity produces such and such effects." 
Johnson appears to me to have been th^ first 
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introducer of that style in prose, which expresses 
much in little, by using the abstract term fre- 
quently, instead of characterizing an individual or 
individuals, by his or their peculiar disposition; is 
** Indolence reposes," instead of ** the indolent 
man reposes ;** ** Criticism pronounces," instead of 
** critics pronounce," &«c. 

It must certainly be allowed, that these are 
personifications; and that, by their perpetual re- 
currence, the style approaches nearer to poetry ; bot 
so long as it becomes more nervous and condensedi 
instead of more diffuse by the habit, surely its excel- 
lence is increased, provided care be taken, whidi 
Johnson always took, that it shall not run into blank 
verse; which, except as quotation, has always bad 
effect in prose. Our historians, our philoso- 
phers, our orators, have all adopted this habit, 
and I confess I like the strei^th and majesty it 
gives to their language* Written laiq^uage ou^^t 
surely to be more elevated than that of conversa- 
tioti ; and what might wear too pompous an air 
from the lip, becomes the superior c^gnity of the 
pen; — yet Johnson talked thua^ and awed tk 
world. He would probably, however, have been 
ridiculed instead of admired on that account, bst 
for those prompt and cutting sarcasms with whicii 
he always avenged the presumption of railkiyi 
and the coldness of inattention. 
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The quotations I made in my last froitl Pope 
&nd Johnson, were not designed as instances of 
the use of abstract tenns in poetry, but given in 
support of my opinion, that there is often very 
fine poetry vi^ithout imaget-y. You observe, that 
'^ his sword the brave man draws,'' is picture^ 
I grant it ; but the next line, more excellent in the 
elevation of the sentiment, is not ; neither is there, 
any thing picturesque in that fine metaphysical 
passage, beginning, '^ Passions like elements j" 
nor in the equally fine moral ones from Johnson^ 
" What gave great Villiers," &c.— ^and " These 
gifts to man/' &c. I contended for the use and 
beauty of poetic aphorisms, from the force with 
which they fix themselves on the memory. 

Nothing was ever less meant by me than to 
Inaintain that the natural sensibility of melody 
which, in different people. Varies so extremely in 
degree, and in some exists not at all, results from 
superior quickness in the simple faculty of hear* 
ing« Neither my own mother, oi* either of her 
sisters, could, in the least degree, distinguish one 
tune from another ; not even if an instrument was 
playing the loyal song, without a voice, could they ^ 
guess that it was " God save die King;** — ^yet 
were they the daughters of a man who amused hb 
leisure hours with music, sung well, and played 
tolerably on the bass-viol. He had a mastar to 
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teach them all, in turn, to play on the spinnet. 
The effort was fruitle^. Nature had denied the ca- 
pacity : — ^yet, fond of poetry, they were all dis- 
tinguished for reading and repeating verses widi 
vwe^t and varied cadence; nor was there ever 
the least defect in their hearing, so far as it ex- 
tended to speaking, and perceiving noises of eveiy 
kind, without the pale of musical combination. 

When we compare these not miftequent in- 
stances, with that prevailing innate sensibility 
which enables infants to express various tunes be-* 
fore they can speak, it is surely in vain to deny 
its strength and variation, as an ialBtnictive propen- 
sity. 

It is the same with painting ; die great OjHe 
was bred up in common day-hbour, amidst tbe 
mines of €oniwall, yet produced wonders with 
his pencil, which induced Peter Pindar, in reali^ 
Dr Woolcot, to entice him to London. The Doc- 
tor told me that he found Opie without any other 
powers of mind above those of his fellow-labouren 
in the tin-mines ; and that he continued dull and 
unapprehensive upon every subject except that of 
painting. When nature gives to t human being 
that stroi^ propensity to some one art or science^ 
which produces a Colossus in that line, his odier 
faculties are not always proportionally strong.* 
Poetry, indeed, seenas to have this superiority bve^ 
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psUndog and music^ that, while we sometimes see 
VL stupid man a fine performer on instruments, or 
a fine painter, we never see him a fine poet. We 
may venture to believe, that Sir Isa^c Newton 
would not have shone as a musician, a painter, or 
a poet; and we know that Handel's father, who 
professed medicine, terrified by the propensity 
which enabled his son to pUy beautiful volun- 
taries at five years old, without kpowipg a note of 
music, forcibly excluded him froip access to in- 
struments and n^usical society during a year or 
two; that he had at lepgth the good sense to 
^thdraw this restraint, upon the remonstraipce of 
a friend : ^' Your son will disgrace you as a phy- 
sician, a lawyer, a divine ; but he will probably 
acquire distinguished fame as a musician, if you 
mdulge and cultivate his native bias.'^ 

My dear lost Honora had a natural bent to ma- 
thematical researches, and mechapic inventions ; 
i, though educated with versifiers, did not 
ite verses; but I well remember when you 
ought us some mathematical problems to con- 
sider, she imbibed your instructions with eager 
pleasure, while I grew absent and weary of the 
bject. 

Gray detested metaphy^ic and mathematic stu-> 
lies, and conversation ; and humorously tells us, 
n his letters published by Mason, ^* As for me^ 
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tMfhjnc8f I am np cat, 1 cannot see in the dark \ 
and as for mathematicsy I am no eagle, I cannot 
see in too much light." 

It is in defence of the existence of inherent kh 
clinationsi and of the wisdom which directs them 
in various beings, to various objects, that I hav« 
cited these instances, since, on the subject of 
music, your last seems to doubt their existence. 

Our young bards, Cary and Lister, Mr White 
and Mr Saville, continue to explore with me the 
poetic graces of the Botanic Garden, with delight 
** which grows by what it feeds upon.'' I had 
great pleasure on Wednesday, in conversing with 
the ingenious and generous Dr R. Darwin. We 
walked together to the blooming valley which you 
gave to beauty, and intended pviog to 8ciaM:e, 
Though the traces of the latter are fading fast 
away, the glow of the former \» yet vivid, ** and 
breathes ofyotfd* 
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Henry Cary^ Esq. 

Lichfield, May 99, 178Cf. 

Needless, I trust, is your apprehension, that 
Lister slackens in his allegiance to the muses 
In the, of late, seldom times th^t we have con* 
versed together, without the restraining presence 
of uncongenial spirits, I have perceived no blunt* 
ness in the edge of his poetic enthusiasm ; and he 
lately sent me a charmii^ Miltonic sonnet on the 
hard and penurious lot of the untaught genius, 
Hamilton Reid. 

The beauty of your sonnet on Mr Hayle/s 
exciltsion to Italy is considerable. If it posses* 
sed the, in my opinion, essential characteristic of a 
legitimate sonnet, the Miltonic pauses, X should 
consider it as one of the most perfect composi- 
tions I know in that order of verse. Hope it ^ill 
appear in the next Gentleman's Magazine. 

Upon the design you expressed of writing a 
didactic epistle to young poets, X am going to 
speak to you with- the freedom of friendship. 
Recollect that the subject has been exhausted by 
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Mr Hayley, in his great, his not-to-be-excelled 
work, the Epistles on Epic Poetry. 

If a great writer has taken a theme, and fallen 
i>elow himself in the execution; if he has ne- 
glected to give it those advantages, of which it 
seems to us capable, then let us not be discou- 
raged by any splendour of name or reputation, ip 
the probable hope of soaring above him where he 
has failed to rise tlie height that we (hink attain- 
able ; but if, on the contraiy, we feel that he has 
treated the subject in the best-possible manner, so 
as to render hopeless every attempt to excel him, 
then let us, above all other poetic errors, avoid 
taking a theme so pre-occupi^ ; for if it haa already 
received every necessary justice, and every requh 
site ornament ; if it is already in possession of the 
public attention, it is in vain that we might even 
treat it tqually well. We musf txcd the esta- 
blished work, or inevitable neglect will be the 
barren recompense of our labour. . Besides, the 
attempt will always be construed into, proof, that 
we think we have excelled the writer whose sub- 
ject we chose to discuss over again ; and if the 
world should think otherwise, it will despise our 
presumption. This was the rock upon which 
Pope split, when he gave our nation an ode upoi^ 
a subject which had been so felicitously hit off 
by Dry den. I must ever think that, but for that 
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Ipckless and ill-judged attempt, no person of any 
taste for the true excellence of our art, would 
have hesitated a moment to pronounce Pope a 
greater poet than Dryden. I believe also, that 
Milton, whose superiority to Dryden none deny, 
would have failed to rival the Ode on St Cecilia's 
day, had he contested th^ them^,— 90 that Pope's 
inferiority on that one subject; ought not to be 
brought, though it so often is broug)it, as a proof 
of a genius inferior to Drydep's. I am sure his 
Elpisa to Abelard excels every epistle of Dry- 
den's, in a greater degree than Dryden's Ode ex- 
cels his. Addisoi^ was guilty of the same folly 
in attempting to rival Pope's splendid translation, 
and he added despicable meanness to that folly, 
when he made Tickel father his translation, for 
the purpose of deciding publicly ip its favour 
against that of Pope, — an attempt which met the 
disgrace it deserved. An open, ingenuous contest, 
had been only presumption ; but bis conduct in 
that a0air was too base for the practice of a nor 
ble mind, and would amply have justified satire 
far more rough and indignant than it received froni 
the bard he had injured. 

Shenstone committed an error of. judgment, 
though not of heart, when he employed his muse 
open the Choice of Hercules ; already enriched 
and adorned to the utmost by the imagination of 
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Lowdi, whose beautiful Spe&oeric ode on that Ah 
ble 18 one of the brightest stan in I>ocl8ley^s 
Galaxy* 

As to P.'s ode to Howard, it is veritable 
the clown tumbling after harlequin ; with an in- 
finitely greater inferiority to Hayley% thao 
Pope's ode is inferior to Dryden's; than Addi« 
son's translation of the first book of Homer to 
Pope's ; than Shenstone's allegory to Lowdi's^ 

With taste and sensibility like yours, very warm 
admiration of Rousseau is inevitable ; but I am 
sorry to see you so dazzled by the splendours of 
his eloquence, as not to perceive that little sound 
morality is to be found amidst his glittering maze 
of paradoxes. Remember, my dear Gary, the 
distrust, misanthropy, and wretchedness into which 
his subtle refinements betrayed his owtn spirit, and 
beware of adoptii^ them with too implicit ire< 
neration! 

I read his Emile some twenty years i^o. As 
eveiy thing from his pen must be exquiaitdjc^in- 
genious, I would reperuse it if I hkd leisure to 
read for amusement merely, or if I were likely 
to be engaged in the education of youth ; since, 
however wild, impracticable^ and absurd it must 
be to reduce his entire system to practice, maigr 
useful hints may doubtless be taken firom it* I 
wish that you would put the volume in your pocket 
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dial contains the Sff¥0]fttrd ciirate'^ cenfession of 
faith, when next you come to Lichfield* 

You make me long to re-examine that, for it* 
traces are almost whoUy faded 9way from my me-^ 
mory* Adieu ! 
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Mrs Cotton. 

Jjchfiejidf Jm^ l^t 1789. 

My dear Mrs C, your friend, Mr Jemingham, 
honours me in the poetic present he sends. It 
consists of his last publication. Enthusiasm, and a 
smaller poem which passed the press in I766-— 
originally written in the Album, at his brother's 
seat in Norfolk. It contains characters of highly 
tinted panegyric on the present Lady Jemingham, 
and on his mother, the late Lady ; and it breathes 
a tender and agreeable spirit of local partiality. 
This gentleman is a very pleasing WTiter ; a feel* 
ing heart, and an elegant imagination, seem to pre* 
side, with united influence, over his pen. Hence 
it is, that he succeeds much best in pathetic sub- 
jects. There are fine passages m the Enthimism ; 
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but it is not so dear and interesting to me as some 
of his other poems. 

^t length our brilliant Mrs Knowles takes an 
house in Lombard Street again — a straqge situa- 
tion for such a spirit to choose, when city close- 
ness, city noise, and city dirt are no longer to pro- 
duce pecuniary advantages — but its vicinity to the 
counting-house in which, widi all her ample for- 
tune, she has placed her son, is the reason she al- 
leges for this choice. 

Mrs Smith's voice strengthened considerablj 
amidst the exercise given it ^t the Shrewsbury, 
Lichfield, and Birmingham concerts. I suppose 
they were all, like our own, very charming — they 
must be when graced with two such singers as Mr 
Saville and his daughter. His voice is still in un- 
diminished power. The grace and energy of his 
manner w^re pot likely to suffer by the elapse of 
years. Mrs Smith's voice, gaining strength, is 
very promising ; its smooth, round, and even sweet- 
ness, is confessedly unmatched even by the most 
celebrated of our public singers ; loudness and 
courage are all she wants ; 

^ AH that impedes ber in the goklm rouiyl 
Of fknie, and fortune.*' 

The gentlemen and la4ie$ of Shrewsbury madei 
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Mrs Smith a benefit conceit in the winter. It 
was brilliant by their number and elegance^ prch 
fitable by their generosity, and encouraging by 
their kindness. None can better deserve than her 
excellent father, and her gentle self, such liberal 
patronage. 

Adieu, my dear friend ! Yours* 
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Theophilus Swift, Esq. 

Lichfield, July 9, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — A very troublesome and alarming 
shortness of breath, to which the stooping posture 
of the writing-desk is decidedly pernicious, has 
induced me to delay replying to the letters of 
all my correspondents much longer than I wished^ 
else had you received my earlier acknowledg- 
ments for your gay and spirited poem, The Fe- 
male Parliament. 

My silence was oppressive to me, when I be- 
lieved you in health ; but now that your duel 
with Colonel Lenox has thrown you on the couch 
of pain, though, I trust, not of danger, there b no 
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enduring the consciousness of any thing wtiki 
may look like the coldness of neglect ! — ^This ter- 
ribly fashionable arbitration of disputes !«— Aks^ 
how pregnant is it with apprehension, regret, and 
misery to relations and to frirads ! — ^but it is m 
Tain to lament, to moralize upon the suli^ect. 

I have expressed to yoii my perfect cxmvicttoii, 
resulting from having long considered the subject, 
that the exclusion of the imperfect riiyme must 
be an inevitable and great disadvantage -to auy 
poetic writer. You must be sensible that all our 
best poets, except Hayley, bodi of the past and 
the present age, retain it. The judicious, and not 
too licentious mixture^ relieves my ear, instead of 
jarring upon it ; producing a spirit and grandeur 
of sound, unknown to the unvaried and cloying 
sweetness of the always-perfect jingle. 

You avowed yourself under the influenoe of a 
Contrary prejudice, beneath which the variety and 
elevation of Mr Hayley's numbers have, as I at 
least fancy I can discern^ suffered diminutioii. 
Therefore is it that I exult to find you, in this pofsmf 
getting loose from these sdf-imposed fetlers. 

It is flattering to find oiir sentiments tipon any 
feiubject in unison with theirs whose abilities we re* 
spect. Before I received your last, I had ex<» 
pressed to Miss Williams all you expressed to m^ 
concerning her poem on the Slave Tiade ; the 
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pleasure its many excellencies afforded me; its 
pathos; iu. accuracy ; the high degree of genius 
shining out in its original and happy siinilies ; my 
wonder at a choice of measure^ which appeared 
to me the most unfavourable that could have been 
selected for a subject of that nature. I have 
heard from her since, but she takes no notice of 
my objection. In one respect this dear glowing 
daughter of Apollo is an uncomfortable corre- 
spondent. She writes to me in turn, but she does 
not answer my lett^s. I could not do thus to a 
friend, unless I felt a pretty sovereign contempt 
for their abilities and opinions. 

You and I agree perfectly about the genius and 
grace of Helen's compositions. I forget if I ever 
spoke to you about Mrs C Smith's everlasting 
lamentables, which she calls sonnets, made up of 
hackneyed scraps of dismality, with which her 
memory furnished her frcnn our various poets. 
Never were poetical whipt syllabubs, in black 
glasses, so eagerly swallowed by the odd taste of 
the public. 

I have begun Mrs Piozzi's Travels, and though, 
not yet reached the middle of the first volume, 
have already met with several interesting, amus- 
ing, and ingenious observations ; but I feel asto- 
nished and disgusted at the corruption of her style, 
loaded with idioms, and, as her Johnson used to 
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call theniy colloquial barbarisms of every kind^ Uf 
which the Johnsonian Latinisms, and display of 
classic learning are extremely beterogeneoos.^-^ 
Adieu. 



Letter lxxii. 

Rev. Herbert Croft. 

Uchjield, July 10, 1789. 

Sir — I was much amitsed with your very in- 
genious and witty letter^ which I received from 
Mr Hardinge. I do not wonder that you think 
his having dirown aside ihy packets to you, (which 
I desired him to frank ahd forward,) as useless 
things, not worth either your attention or his, an 
omission that is but similar to that of not count- 
ing over soiled linen before it goes to the wash- 
woman ; and, as such, to be laught ofF, and diought 
of no more. 

I am not vain enough to faftcy, ^t Mr Har- 
dinge's gay contempt of any little exertions of 
mine, is the least degradation to his virtues or his 
genius ; and, I am sure, the proofs he has given' 
me of that contempt, however they may mortify 
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xny self-consequence^ will never induce me to en- 
deavour, for a single moment^ to depreciate their 
excellence ; but his unpoliteness has given a cer- 
tain jar to my feelings^ that renders it irksome to 
me to write to him. My correspondence was, 
considering the scantiness of my leisure, distres- 
sii^ly extended when he sought me first; and, 
though I told him so, he continued to employ me 
perpetually in sending him copies after copies of 
all the verses with which, from time to time, he fa- 
voured me; the cry was still, " I have mislaid 
the last transcript you sent me of my ode, or my 
sonnet, — ^pray indulge me with another V and, at 
last, after having repeatedly sent him copies of 
every individual effusion of his muse, he coolly 
desired me to get a little book and copy them all 
into that, as he had mislaid a number of the single 
transcripts ; he made this modest request just as 
I bad discovered that he had not chosen to take 
the trouble for me, of directing and forwarding 
three packets to Oxford, which had cost me all 
the leisure I could command during several 
weeks ; and upon my resenting it, turned that re- 
sentment into every sort of ridicule. After such 
treatment, I can no longer write to Mr Hardinge 
with pleasure. It is necessary to my health to 
abridge my correspondence ; and it is but fair to 
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strike diose from my list who have diewn the least 
value for what I write. Lavater has jnstly observed, 
that there is no di^race in being ottce used impo- 
litely, but it is consummate weakness volontarilj 
to subject ourselves to the repetition of contu- 
melious neglect; and yet Mr Hardinge knows 
that this is not the first instance he has shewn of 
marked inattention to my requests. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
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Court Dewbs, Esq- 

Lichfield, Jvfy fiO, 1789. 

In DEE D^ my dear ingenious firiend, jint and ex- 
cellent as you are, it seems to me utterly incom- 
prehensible diat youy who have been contempo- 
rary with Gray^ Collins, Mason, Akenside, Hay- 
ley, the two Wartons, Goldsmitti, JobnsoD, 
Churchill, Shenstone, Beattie, Langhome, Anstey, 
Cowper, Jephson, Sargent, Crowe, and that first 
of poetic painters, Darwin ; with those miracles 
of unassisted genius, Chatterton and Bums^ — ^that 

5 



you dbuQuld.ikiicy the light of poeitry, ia tfe^ period 
whicb tiM jircidueed thenar but .as <iie faiot refluic 
of the lunar .^ffid^^ce, borrowed from the ^ 
am^ which iigbted the reigns of William^ Aiine^ 
a«il^eojrge the First. 

c OtboH, in^is inst^ce^ twin spirit of Shaftes- 
b^^p wjio iiMide those sups in th^ consideratioi^ 
into moojoa^ nay iuooos enveloped u^ jpqiisits^ what 
spell is it that so fascinated him^ and whatch so 
fascinates thee^ and made you both talk of dimi- 
nished strength and faded fires ?•— he iu t}ie period 
you now exalt, and you in one yet more (Mstin- 
guished by the light of gemus ? 



I lately received a new proof of the progress 
made in the poetic art aince Dr^den's tbote. Till 
last winter, I never happened to meet with JDen- 
ham's Cowper's Hill, which Pope so highly 
praised. His praises thave been edboed by fso 
many writers since, that I tooik the merit of that 
poem' upon trust, admired the lines upon the 
Thames, so often quoted, and reckoned upon the 
pleasure I should have in reading it, when chance 
might throw it in my way. But I was amazed 
when I read it, for the Thames lines appeared to 
me as almost the only good lines in the com- 
position. Stiff inharmonious numbers;^ forced 
thoughts ; indistinct landscape ; moral reflections 
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trite and not natinally arising from the subject. 
I read Crowe's Lewesdon Hill with it^ and exult- 
ed in the superiority of the modem. 

By die way, those justly admired lines upon 
the Thames, are but a sort of parody of a passage 
in an old English poet, many years prior to die 
birth of Cowper's Hill,— T. Cartwright's panc^- 
ric upon Ben Johnson, published in 1651. Be- 
hold them, 

** Low without creeping, hi^ witiioat itfainM wing^ 
Smooth, yet not weak, md, by a thorough care. 
Big withoot swelling^ without pamting fiar.** 



Your sentiments of Mrs P *» travels are mioe, 

— admirable matter, in, as it diould seem, chosen 
meanness of language. We can never enough 
wonder that she diould choose to fill her lamp 
of knowledge, wit, and information^ widi train-o3 
in general, since she supplies it, -at intervals, with 
diat of cloves and cinnamon.— ^Adieu* 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

Miss Williams. 

Lichfield, July 23, 1789, 

My dear Miss Williams, — I hope nothing will 
prevent the partie quatre from realizing the kind 
purpose of their expedition to Lichfield, so flat- 
tering to my wishes. Tell Miss Mathias how 
much she obliges me by her design of joining it ; 
and that I trust her brother will make up the 
qtdntetto. 

With the most pleasurable eagerness have I exT 
plored the pages of Dr Moore's admirably work. 
The objection which I have seen some people 
make to it from the press, and in private letters, 
appears to me unmeaning. Those who blame 
Dr M. for making his leading character a villain, 
must quarrel with Shakespeare for his Macbeth 
and Richard the Third, and with Richardson for his 
Lovelace ; but, in all the four instances, the light 
of morality breaks with stro^ager power from be- 
neath the dark shades of their vices, than it could 
have done from the virtues of one of those pat-* 
tero heroe? with which fiction abounds. 
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I should be more iuclined to think the digres- 
sive histories of so many personages an objection, 
who have little comiection with die principals; 
they too frequently force the mind into new chan- 
nels; while it is ardent to pursue those which con- 
duct it through the feelings and fortunes of die 
capital characters. 

I have mentioned to you how delighted, how 
fascinated, I was with Mrs Piozzi's conversation. 
Her Anecdotes of Johnson, though animated and 
amusing, did not, by any means, appear to me on 
a level with those colloquial attiactiona ; but widi 
her letters in the Johnsonian Collection I was 
much pleased. To her Travels through Italy I 
sat down with avidity ; with every presentinient 
in their favour that personal frienddiip, and the 
extreme pleasure you and Sophia expressed in 
them, could inspire ; but never was I more sur- 
prised than to meet, from Mrs Piozzi's pen, a 
style perplexed with the most incorrect 6bscuri- 
ties of expressions, loaded with idioms, debased 
by vulgamesses, and by chamber-maid flippancy; 
such as — " it is the Gondoleri sure - enough ;" 
— " beat," for exceed ; — *^ near hand/^ for near; — 
" too," for also ; '^ by now," for by this time ; — 
" let slip," for omit; — ** tried at him,'' for attempt- 
ed to persuade him ; — ^^ another guess man," for 
another sort of man; — " com]calest,"and " beauti- 
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fulest/' for most comical and most beautiful : with 
a countless number of similar vulgiffisms, of most 
ungentlewoman-like choice^ and most unscholar- 
like frequency. When ft Cheapsideimiss exclaims, 
'^ O! he is the heautifulest manl" we smile and 
pity her want of education ; bi£t how can we sujp- 
press our indignation when genius^ travelled knanR- 
ledge, classic emdition, brilliant wit, and Joh»- 
sonian pupilage, thus disgrace themselves! It 
seems an insult upon her readers, whom she often 
convinces of her ample power to have made the 
style as polished as th^iinatter is interesting; 
since ^he often iiiterArea¥esi passages that are very 
finely written* )What xan Ae mean by the ailly 
exclamatian, S9 oft;en> intruding into the midst of 
her sttitences, ^^ in good time?" Some cant 
phrase, I suppose, at which .we should stare a 
little amid the sdiprsfaod prii^eges of confidential 
conversation. 

With the aieverrending proftision of idtchen- 
phraseology, we find stiff Latinisms, out of all 
common nse, even with learned authors — and they 
agree as ill with the former, as the late fiit Duch- 
ess of Northumberland's heavy diam<Hidear-ringSy 
trailing, as I remember to have jsee^n them, when 
I was a girl,frcHn her long ears, and short neck 
upon a dirty and coarse muslin handkerchief. 
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With this miracle in literature, we have a mi- 
racle in morals more lamentable in the flight of 

Mrs with Mr . Of die lady there are 

»a thousand amiable and generous acts upon re* 
cord, previous to this her fotal frailty ; and her 
lover always seemed one of those undeviating fons 
of propriety, whose subjected temperament placed 
him 



n 



<< Oot of the shot mhI danger of desiEe. 



For the family, belonging to diis place, 

the torch of love seems to burn with die fire of 
Eblis. You understand my aUusion, since you 
have, doubdess, read die Caliph Vathec, t^t ad- 
mirable sport of an imagination, at once witty and 
sublime ; — ^in whose solemn close, we find a new- 
created region of demonism, the sublimity of 
which Milton himself has not excelled. 

What a struggle in France ! — ^while we lament 
the blood with which it streams, we revere the 
motives that have opened those vital sluices. O ! 
that oppression and unjust bonds were banbhed 
from every government ! 

You were questionless enchanted widi that fine 
ode of Mr Sargent's, Mary Queen of Scodand, — 
the bright reverse of Mr St John's dull unpoedc 
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play on that ever-iuteresting theme ; — a plaj \vhich 
the reviewers stupidly alleged to be an imitation 
of Shakespeare, though there is scarce a meta- 
phor through its pages, and Shakespeare has not 
three lines without one. But for the ode, what- 
ever may be its obligations to Gray for the pro- 
phetic plan, there is great originality in some of 
the portraits — that of Cromwell has no superior ; 
and, upon the whole, what striking, what mourn- 
ful grace ! what spirited transitions ! 

Mr S., honoured by your remen.brance, de- 
sires to return his compliments, and that I should 
express the pleasure he feels in the idea of soon 
conversing with you again. 1 regret that the 
sweet syren, his daughter, will not have the hap- 
piness of being introduced to you, and of varying* 
the pleasures of our party by her melting songs. 
She is going to Bath to practise Italian singing 
again with Mr Rauzini. 

Adieu. Yours faithfully. 
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LETTER LXXV. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, July 25, 1789- 

If my purposes and my kieure had not beiNi 
torn this way and that, from, day to day^ so many 
weeks had not elapsed without my mckaowledg- 
ing your charming letler-HMr have X bem well 
ktely ; oppressed respiration, <he Qsmciiueaee of 
too much writing ; and yet-aoAoy whovLrUove, 
with the nwie^ are neglected-**flbefle are thorinis- 
. chiefs of extended oomiectioiis. 

My poor father i|^yet spanedto me^.dboagh so 
nearly lost to mysdf. His coavulsiive sttzunes 
are^ however, more frequent, and, alas! hfi> bad 
one last night ; but Dr Jones, thought tbefMresent 
danger again blown over. I pray God send be 
may not be mistaken. 

So France has dipt her lilies in the living 
streams of American freedom, aqd bids her sons 
be slaves no longer. In such a contest, the vital 
sluices must be wastefully opened — but few Eng- 
lish hearts, I hope, there are, that do not widi vie- 
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tory may sit upon tbe swords that freedom bas 
unsheathed. 

This is tbe era of miracles — Frenchmen fight 
for lH>erty !-^apathists elope I-^-^and Mrs Piozzi 
piiblishes her travels in a sloVenly style, which 
would disgrace a school^rl, where langui^e like 
thfe foUowitig, debases almost every page. "It was 
e<|ually their wonder how his Holiiiess went Walk- 
ing about with a book in his hand'^— ^and ''the 
King of Niaples told them they might do their 
own way/ and he would do his," In sh6rt, she 
has given the exact character of her own work^ 
when speaking of thkt of another person. She 
says, '' every page has corruption, barbarbm, and 
vulgarity/' With theise are intermingled istrange 
break^teeth Latintsms, so litde in common use, 
even vnth her Johnson, that g well-informed wo- 
man, however extensive her reading in her own 
language, not knowing the dead ones, will at 
once find these volumes too pedantic at times 
for her comprehension, and perpetually too vul- 
gar for her unindignant endurance ; and, O ! what 
a Midas-like decision do they contain upon poe? 
try, when they pronounce the pre-eminence of 
Merry's Russian Daughter over all other poetry ! 
With these scarlet sins against good taste in com- 
position, yet genius, wit, and good sense, and of- 
ten very finely written passages, emerge from 
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amickt the chaos, and make amusement and m- 
lerest keep pace with indignant wonder. 

Mn Hunter is very good to inquire after me and 
my pursuits ; but they, alas ! are forced into most 
unliterary channels — and you, my friend, are veiy 
good to tell me I shall be welcome to your ha- 
bitation in town. Many kind friends invite me 
thither — but there is no lookii^ towards the ca- 
piltal while my dear infirm father stands so much 
in need of my tenderness and nursing care — and 
when I lose him, I think I shall lose all spirits to 
encounter the inevitable hurries of such an expe- 
dition — of stepping into the vortex of my conr 
nections there. 

Ah ! my ptior father has had another fit, though 
a slight one ; yet, from its never happenii^ before 
without an interval of some wedu^ it alarms me 
extremely. 

I am flattered that my sonnets pleased your 
Telemachus ; yet, O my dear Mrs Knowles ! in 
hours of heart-sick anxiety, such as now roll heai- 
vily over my head, dull grows the ear to the voic^ 
of praise. Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, April 7, 1789. 

You were very good to prevent the alarm and 
uneasiness I must have suffered from dubious and 
exaggerated reports of an accident so dreadful. 
Thank Heaven I can now mix congratulations 
with the sympathy that looks back upon dear Mrs 
Whalle/s danger and sufferings*. I look for- 
ward to the, I hope, near approach of that period, 
in which recovered health and strength shall re- 
tain no vestige of the injury. 1 am sure you will 
transmit, as soon as it shall be in your power, in- 
telligence so welcome. O ! my friend, when you 
saw Mrs Whalley lying stunned and motionless in 
the bottom of the water, what an instant of hor- 
ror and agony for an heart like yours! Its im- 
pression can never be effaced ; but it will serve to 
render more dear and precious the consciousness 
of restored tranquillity, when reason and recollec- 
tion shall give it back to your spirit. Though 

* An overturn in a whisky from an higli bank into a deep brook. 
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Still sufferingy yet those suflferings are no longer 
violenty and the gentle invalid has fneodn by her 
couchy whose every look will hei|^teii to her heart 
the value of that existence, die loss of which she 
has so narrowly escaped. 

I had a long letter from SopUm lately, after a 
silence of many months — and for which she coih 
fesses that I am indebted to yomr solicitations. 
The epistle, with whatever reluctance it might be 
commenced, flows with the wonted graoefiil ease 
of her pen, and sparkles with all the fires of her 
^irit. It speaks of a plan in agitation to visit 
me, accompanied by Hden Williams^ the poetic; 
Albinia Mathias, the musical ; and Mias MajltB, 
the beauteous. Amiable Mias MatUaff has a 
brother of very distinguished talents who, I hope, 
will escort them. 

As to sonnets — ^I wonder th^t you shoiild term 
the breaks, in various parts of the linei^ inateid 
of carrying on the sense to the end of the line, 
breaks which constitute all the grace and. beauty 
of blank verse, '' discord for discord's sake,'' in 
the sonnet. Mine is not an ear that could like 
discord for discord's sake any more than yours. 
The varied pause seetns to me equally a chai^M:ter- 
istic beauty in the sonnet as in blank verpe. 

It does not surprise me that yoii should dislike 
several of Milton's sonnets, since several of them 
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are certainly at once hard and quaint; but it is 
indeed surprising thtit, after having studied those 
compositions, you should not acknowledge, that a 
few of them are the best-possible models for that 
order of verse, equally proper to contey elevated 
sentiments with majestic lE^pMcity, and domes^ 
feelings with energetic tenderness. 

National jealousy, and the pnukty of Freodi 
taste in poetry, too often made Boileaiti unjust to 
the extellencies of Milton's compositions for us 
to believe he meant to exalt that atithor, when he 
declsored the constituent excell^ce of the sonnet 
to be grave and simple enei^^ whidi vire find car- 
ried to itd last perfection in a few of Milton's. 

Inever heard Mr Hayley speak upon diis sul^ect ; 

but think it probable he may have imbibed some 

of your prejudices, since his own sonnets^ beauti- 

' All in every other respect, want ^e characteristic 

grace of tlve legitimate sonnet, the floating pause. 

Why a composition ought not to be energetic, 
because it is short, I confess I cannots'seis ; and, 
tlierefore, though I am aware of the mgenuity, I 
cannot perceive the justice of your ^mite of the 
ojdc^leaved myrt^ for the Miltofiic somlet. I 
sfaouM rather apply to Milton, contempkiting the 
best of his, Mr Hayley's charmrag <x>mpHm6iit to 
Miers, on his miniature pictures : 
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^ Thy magic pencil, in iU nurow tpmoe, 
Poon tbe ibU portion of oniqjnr'd grace.** 

No Italian poet should, perhaps, be the model for 
an English one in any line. Where Milton imi- 
tates Petrarch, his sonnets are the worse for it, as 
quaint turns and conceits are below die dignity of 
the British rhythm. Those which you call the 
least exceptionable, do not appear to me the best. 
The sonnet to the Nightingale, and that to Mrs 
Thompson, though they want not beauty^ are by 
no means amongst those which strike me as mo- 
dels. Desiring the nightingale to sing before tbe 
cuckoo, as a good omen to his love^ is a quaint 
idea. Faith and love, clad over with purple 
beams, and flying up to heaven as harbingers of 
Mrs Thompson's soul, is quite a Petrarchian af- 
fectation, in which there is more fantastic pretti- 
ness than genuine beauty. Those which should, 
I think, be kept in view by sonnet writers, as the 
pamters of ideal beauty keep the Phidian statues 
in their galleries, are— that To the Soldier to 
spare his dwelling-place — the second to Cyriac 
Skinner, on his own blindness — ^that On the Pied- 
mont Massacre — ^the sublime one to Oliver Crom- 
well, as far as the middle of the ninth line, — ^for 
the remainder is worthless, the condusicm coarse 
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and wretched — ^that, which jou like, to his De- 
ceased Wife. 

These are perfect models for the grave, ele* 
vated sonnet ; while the dearest of them all-^To 
Mr Laurence, ; leaves, for the doniestic sonnet, 
only an hope to emulate its interesting sensibility, 
its striking pictures, its simple excellence, but 
never to rival, never to excel it. 

Lanrence, of virtnons father virtnoosBon, 

Now that the fields are daok, and ways are mire. 
Where shall we sometimes meet, aod by the fire 

Help waste a sallen day ? what may be won 

IVom the bard season gaining. — ^Time will run 
On smoother, dll Eavonins re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 

The lily and rose, that neither sowM nor spmi. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light, and choice. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the late well tonch'd, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes, and Tuscan air? 

He, who of these delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

With what tender pensive grace is that picture of 
the gloomy season, in the opening, brought to the 
eye ! — ^and how deliciously is that season exhi- 
larated by the social comforts and scientific ele* 
gancies proposed as its softeners, in the latter 
part ! Upon a superficial view, the closing coup- 

VOL. 11. V 
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let appears strange; but^ in reality^ it tinexpect- 
edly conveys a truly wise and philosophic insinu- 
ation upon the impolicy of growing too familiar 
with even the most refined amusements. Mason 
has expanded'this idea in Elfrida : 

** The yoatli wiio battles in Flessare's limpid stream 
At well-jiidgM intervals, feels all his soul 
NervM with recmited strengtti ;— bat if too oft 
He swims, in sportife mates, throii|^ the flood, 
Tt chiUs his languid virtue." 

The remaining number of Milton's sonnets, com- 
pared to those above mentioned, are as his Para- 
dise Regained to his Paradise Lost, dbe same 
spirit sometimes breaking out, but the general 
texture either harah or languid. 

I did not surely say that I had ever dislikd all 
Milton's sonnets, only that I had not attended to 
their merits, under a mistaken idea, that sonnets 
should be either amorous or gay. The excellence 
of Milton's is certainly neither dazzling nor ob- 
trusive, but coy and intrinsic — ^may, therefore, be 
hastily overlooked by people who taste poetry, 
and must inevitably be '' caviare to the multh 
tude.'' 

I do not understand what you mean by '^quaint 
stifihess ;" if you intend to observe that it may 
be foiind in Car/s poems. As to their being 
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imitative, I think nothing can well be less imits^ 
tive. Every young poet must form his manner 
b sojnejchssIwJB^ are of Gray's, his sonf 
nets^of JE^ilton's, but softer ^ and there are no 
stolen ideas, no servile imitations, to be found in 
jeither them, or in the lyric compositions. 

I do not think it fair to appeal to Johnson's 
critical tribunal for arbitration on any poetic subr 
ject, except indeed his dictionary, which, for veiv 
bal authority, may generally be relied upon. I9 
bis critical dissertations, the lives of the Poets, 
he is too perpetually stimulated by rival-hating 
envy, to perplex and mislead concerning the tnie 
merits of the art, and the respective claims of the 
artists, to have his decisions referred to in dis^ 
putes of this nature. You observe '^ that, having 
never written sonnets, he could have no bias upon 
his judgment from jealousy." Now Johnson has 
not attempted Pindaric odes any more than son- 
nets ; it may, therefore, with equal force, be al- 
leged, that, no clashing interest existing, we may 
rely upon his judgment, as inevitably impartial, 
when he decides upon their claims. Yet how un-\ 
just, how despicable is his wretched contempt of ] 
Gray's noble odes ! Rem<ember, also, his coq* J 
tempt for the sweet, the matchless Lycidas iJi 
our immortal Bard ; and, I am sure, you will con- 
fess that, either a wretched depravity of taste, or 
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« Ijing spirit of cridcisniy incapacitates his dog- 
mas for becoming umpires between literaiy 
friends, ^hen they differ about any diii^ Milton 
has MHtten. He decide, indeed ! who asserts in 
his life of that poet, that nobody closes the leaves 
of the Paradise Lost with anj wish of ever open- 
ing them again ! ! ! Surely it is strange that you 
should say of him, who could so say, that *^ Mil- 
ton has, on the whole, had due honour from 
Johnson." To me it appears, that whatefer 
praise he gives Milton, was for the purpose of 
giving an air of impartiality to his injustice, and 
keener edge to his sarcasms. But that his malice 
to Milton is so glaring, he might have a better 
right than yourself to dislike the sonnets of thtt 
poet, since his hatred to blank v6rse was allowed, 
and since diey partake so much of its nature. 
That my opinions do not blindly follow die 
whistling of a great name, my confession that I 
cannot read a canto of Spenser without weari- 
ness may evince. 

Adieu ! my dear friend. I hope a few poeti- 
cal dissentions may constitute the sum total of 
our disputes; and that excellent Mib WhaUey'i 
recovery will shortly be perfect ! 
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LETTER LXXVII. 

H. Repton, Esq. 

Lichfield, July 15, 1789. 

, Oppressed respiratiooy my ingenious friend, 
produced by the sedentary employment of a too 
extensive correspondence, obliges me to submit 
to an epistolary regimen. Jt has many mortifioH 
tions ; not having earlier made my acknowledge 
ments for your last is of the number. 

Much, indeed, should I have liked making n 
trio with you and Mr Knight, in exploring the 
labyrinths of Hainault Forest. Ernes made the 
same declaration about being indebted to our 
Needwood for lessons in the elements of pictu- 
resque gardening, which Brown avowed concern- 
ing that of Hainault. Emes laid out Beaudesert *, 
which is on the edge of Needwood, very finely ; 
and is thus complimented upon the subject by 
Mundy, in his beautiful poem which celebrates 
and bears the name of our forest : 

* The feat of Lord Uxbiidge. 
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^ Emei wbo yon desert wild esplor'd, 
Aiid to its name the scene rettor'd. 
Here, fir*d by native lieanty, tnc*d 
Tlie footsteps of the Goddess TMe ; 
Won fiom her coy retreats, she came. 
And led bim up these paths to fiune»* — 

But if you do not transcend your predecessors in 
the art* you have adopted, it will be strange. 
Youy whom poetry and painting have so mocb 
inore bounteously endowed. Surely the best 
initiated in their mysteries, must be best qualified 
to make English nature dance her minuet de4e9- 
Arcades with the most consummate grace. I am 
happy to find the engagements of your new pro- 
fession likely to lead you our way before this sul- 
len and watery summer resigns the name able dis- 
graces. 

It delights me to glide into the Shakespeare 
Gallery on the wings of your Beef, that, with so 
much industry and skill, collects the honey of 
genius from every separate effort in that art, 
which is now exerting all its powers in honour of 
our immortal bard. This little tract breathes the 
true spirit of criticism ; not blind to the defecfi 



* Landscape-gardening. 

t A criticaJ tract on the Sliakespeare Gallery by this gentle- 
man, entitled the Bee.— & 
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of the great and the celebrated, yet exulting in 
their excellencies ; desirous of encouraging infe- 
rior artists, by pointing out every gleam of merit 
in their works, and gently glancing at their errors ; 
not to mortify by supercilious disdain, but use- 
fully to correct the imf^ination and the hand from 
whence Aey proceed. 

As to my exertions, I have ever made it a point 
to omit no duty, to neglect no claim of friendship, or 
even of civility, for the idle business of the muses. 
Generally finding the day too short for the vari- 
ous demands of the former, it is but seldom that 
I can make any addition to my miscellany, or at- 
tend to its revision ; uncertaiin also whether, if I 
had time, X should have resolution to give it to 
the world. The arrogance and ignorance of the 
public critics, united to their strange influence 
upon the public opinions, keep dragon-watch 
around the Hesperian tree of fame. Some lines 
of mine, about fifty in number, had the honour of 
suggesting to Dr Darwin the first idea of the 
beauteous poem you mention, the new-risen sun 
of our poetic hemisphere. I wrote them in a val- 
ley near Lichfield, which was a mere morass, till 
drained, cultivated, and formed into a picturesque 
garden of botanic science, by the Doctor's form- 
ing hand. He had always very great poetic ta- 
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lants. Resident in LicfafieM till Ae year nB\f 
he became a sort of poetic preceptor lo me in mj 
early youth* If I have critical knowledge ip my 
favourite science, I hold myself chiefly indebted 
for it to him. Warned by the malign influeace 
which Akeoside and Armstrong's posetifc fieune had 
upon their medical practice, be would never, till 
now, venture to appear before tlie world aa a bard. 
When 1 shewed him the poetic sketch I had 
made of his valley, in the year 1779> be was 
pleased with it, and said it should stand aa the ex- 
ordium of a poem, which he, that instant, con- 
ceived might be written to advantage upon the 
Linnean system, and under the Ovidian licence of 
transforming trees, shrubs, and • flowers into fine 
ladies and gentlemen. From that instant he%e- 
gan the brilliant work you mention, which has 
been the amusement of his leisure hours through 
all the intervening years. For some reason, in- 
scrutable to me, be publishes the second part 
first. A friend of his, Mr Stevens of Repton, I 
believe, sent my verses, describing this valley, to 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May 1783, with 
some change, and some additional lines in their 
close, made by Dr Darwin, for my verses con- 
tain no mention of the nymph of Botany. Fi^m 
that magazine they got into almost all the pub- 
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lie prints of that era, with my name affixed to 
them. 

One of the notes to the part which the Doctor 
has just published, induces me to believe he re- 
tains his design of opening his first part with my 
sketch of the valley. Surely he judges vyrong ; 
80 great a work ought not to contain lines, espe- 
cially in the exordium, which are known to have 
been written by another. 

In the year 1781, Dr Darwin manied a young, 
lovely, and rich M'idow, who allured him to quit 
Lichfield and settle at Derby. Since that period 
I have seldom seen him, though he comes often to 
our city on medical visits. Now and then he writes 
to me, when the some-time poetical preceptor 
deigns to consult his pupil about the texture of 
his splendid web. 

To embellish it, he has called in the aids of ex- 
traneous allusion, description, and imagery from 
all sciences, and all arts, and from the mythologi- 
cal machineiy of all religions. As a work which 
applies to the imagination chiefly, it is perhaps 
one of the first in our language. He has certain- 
ly procured some ingenious friend or friends to 
fabricate the various reviews of this poem which 
have appeared in the public prints. The hireling 
critics, left to themselves, we should have se^i 
very different strictures ; for I am told this work 
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ill pnised with taste mnd diflGiiiniiiation^ as if k 
was felt and understood : 



^ CoaMtfaeydothii? 

We know their handy-woilb* 

Adieu ! 
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Mrs Mompessan. 

' lichfield, August 9, 17H9. 

Alas ! dear friend, my poor fiither's convulsive 
attacks, always so perilous, and comii^ upon him 
with added frequency, I dare not leave him. De- 
voting myself so long to the tender and interest- 
ing duties of preserving, to my utmost power, hk 
aged and feeble frame from pain and danger, I 
must not quit the filial post, now that the calls for 
maintaining it become more and more {nressing. 
Therefore is it that my visits to your bower must, 
at present, be only ideal. Ideal visits I often 
pay you, see you posting round your sylvan walks, 
or sitting netting in your parlour^ and diinkii^ of 

3 



your absent friends. Truly sorry am I to leara 
how those kind meditations have of late been em*- 
bittered by your sister Heathcote's alarming in- 
disposition. May she soon be relieved from its 
dangers, and restored to that health which I so 
tfincerely wish may be enjoyed by all who are near 
and dear to you ! 

Mr Burden will be a treasure to our little city, 
if he perseveres in his intention of becoming it$ 
inhabitant. I will not promise that our fine peo- 
ple shall value him for his intellectual superiorir 
ties, or taste for the arts ; but there are a few <^ 
us who know how to estimate them, and since he 
has an easy fortune, and plays at cards, he will be 
welcome even to those who like nobodv the bet- 
ter for' being more enlightened than themselves* : 

Nothing, however, is more difficult to obtain 
than habitations in Lichfield for new settlers. 
As 1 conclude Mr Burden is a single man, he 
would doubtless wish ready-furnished lodgings* 
The most eligible we have, in my idea, are at 
present unengaged, and will be vacant in two 
months ; their present possessor, Mrs Ironmonger, 
removing, at that time, to an house in St John's 
Street* All people of genius like a retired situa- 
tion, a rus in urbe, if they settle in a city. With 
that taste these lodgings will not be deemed un- 
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pleasant, and Mr B. bad better secure them im- 
mediately. 

How I love that dear impatience of yours to 
pay every possible respect to those you love — 
living or dead ! but am glad you were called upon 
to put off your mourning-robe^ which' affection 
had prematurely assumed. 

My own situation makes me interested in the 
prolonged existence even of strangers, whose 
faded powers recdei them but useless burdens in 
the consideration of a busy world — «nce, proba- 
bly, they may be as dear to soine of their near 
connections as my poor father is to me* 

Without the ties of consai^uinity, you love Mr 
Sherwood for what he has been, and rejoice in the 
fallacy of a report which, I know, cost you sighs 
and tears* But you have a heart cast in no com- 
mon mould, to whose warmth time^ with all its 
wear and tear of the feelings, cannot impart the 
selfish chill ; that chill which freezes all solici- 
tude about those who can no loiq;er serve or 
amuse us* 

I am, my dear Mrs Mompesaao^ aiwaja youn. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

William Haylet, Esq. 

Jugust 17, nSQn 

My dear friend^ — ^When you urged the neces* 
sity of an assiduously attentive friend and secre* 
tary to yourself, and an occasional preceptor to 
your darling, when indisposition or literary employ- 
ment of another species should make it inconvenient 
to you to attend to him^ I mentioned Mr W. as a 
person I know to be every way qualified for those 
trusts* ] fear it will not be easy to find another 
companion of your travels so eligible in either 
sex, especially in ours. France may, however, 
perhaps supply you with what I think England 
could not, an amiable and accomplished woman, 
who durst put her peace and fame into the hazard 
of living domestically, during some years, with 
the most dazzling and engaging of mankind. No- 
thing but a considerable independent fortune can 
enable an amiable female to look down, without 
misery, upon the censures of the many ; and even 
in that situation, their arrows have power to 
wound, if not to destroy peace. Surely no woman. 
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with m nice sense of honooTi— luid what is she 
worth who has it not f — ^would Toluntarily expose 
herself to their aim, except she has unwarily slid 
into a situation where the afiections, making silent 
and unperceived progress, have rendered it a less 
evil to endore the consciousnesa <^ a dubious 
fiunc, provided there is no real guilt, than to 
renounce the society of him, without whom 
creation seems a blank. 

Why see we no accoimt of a picture of Roiiir 
ney's in the Shakespeaiean Gallery ? — ^Apropos of 
pictures, I have a very fine print of Sir Joshua's 
portrait of Mrs Siddons in the tragic muse ; but 
the defects and incongruities of the situation and 
drapery amaze me — a heavy theatrical chair of state 
on the clouds, gold-lace and pearls^ f^ted hair, 
and the imperial tiara upon an allegorical figure 
which sorrow and high-souled resolve must be 
supposed to have incapacitated for the studied la- 
bours of the toilette. 

I want to read a new book, which I hope to 
get in a few days, because report says it is yours; 
but the title, Cornelia Sedley, or the Young Wi- 
dow, has no sound Hayleyan. They tell me it is 
mora] and religious ; so there can be no reason 
for your having printed it anonymously. Proba- 
bly the real author withholds his namei <uid has 
caused it to^ be given out to be yours^tbat it may 
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get into iiistiait ''reading. The nvork must siureiy, 
however, be worth attention, or such report could 
not have obtained a shadow of credence. 

Hie contemptible rage for novel-reading, is a 
pernicious and deplorably prevalent taste, which 
vitiates and palls the appetite for literary food of 
a more nutritive and wholesome kind. It sur- 
prises me that superior genius stoops to feed this 
reigning folly, to administer sweet poison for tfa^ 
age's tooth ; — and yet when I find a work of that 
sort charming, I feel inclined to pardon the coun- 
tenance the author gives to a destructive propen- 
sity. 

Adieu ! — In the trust that this letter will reach 
you before you embark for the continent, I com- 
mission it with m^T solicitous benedictions. Yours^ 
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Miss Weston. 

Sq)t. 3, 1789. 

I CONSIDER myself in debt to you, dear So;- 
phia, for a very long, a more than very entertain- 
ing lettei*! M'hich you sent me in July, and this 
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BoCwithstanding the short letters which have late- 
ly passed between us on the regretted renuncia- 
tion of the purposed scheme. 

After a five months elapse^ since you heard from 
me in February, you make no single comment 
upon the contents of that my long epistle— not 
even acknowledge the receipt of it. 

This habit, so invariably persisted in by Misa 
W.y has been but lately adopted by you, who 
used to be in that method which can alone giva 
letter-writing, however brilliantly executed, a right 
to the name of correspondence, viz. to have the 
letter we arc answering before us, and comment* 
ing upon its passages, instead of passing them over 
in disregarding silence. I confess I think all die 
spirit of epistolary intercourse depends upon our 
adoption of that rule. 

Somewhat too much of all this— let us pass on 
to matter of pleasanter interest. 

Miss Nott is become a personage of consider- 
able fortune, by the death of her brother— but it 
seems to produce no change in her way of life — 
no carriage, no additional servants. She is wise. 
—Parade would soon have swallowed up the ad- 
ded fruits of her income, and probably left her less 
real plenty than she had before. Our establish- 
ment must be a degree below our income, if we 
would sleep in peace. O ! that certain firiends of 

4 
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ours did feel this truth, as their sense and virtues 
make onie expect they should feel it ! I know Miss 
Nott to be generous while she is prudent. 

Miss Mayliii seems, from your de8cri|>tion, the 
very being you ought to wish her. Where there 
is so much youth and beauty, that slumber of the 
passions makes well for the peace of a monitory 
friend — while the advantages, beneath yoilf roof, 
from the accomplishments and manners of her in- 
structress, aie eminently calculated to i&spirit h^^ 
serenity. 

You are very good to wish me in your fsunily, 
but I am fixed, by my apprehensions, here, like 
the needle to its magnet ; holding constant, though 
trembling residence. 

If Miss Williams complied with ihy request, 
you have read, in the letter she was to shew you, 
ray opinions of Zeluco, and also of the unac- 
countkble farrago of wit, and disgraceful vulgari- 
ty of expression — lively, interesting, striking re-' 
marks, and sickening affectation — historic know- 
ledge, and language that would shame a school- 
girl, interspersed with some few sentences ex- 
empted from these deeply sullying stains, and 
truly eloquent. 

Miss Williams makes a poetically sacrilegious 
comparison of these volumes to the plays of 

VOL. II. X 
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Shakespeare, where gross and glaring defects are 
atoned at full, by the largely preponderating beau- 
ties ; but the defects of Shakespeare s|Nriuig ea* 
tirely from the false taste of his times ; and at a 
period when the general style was loaded with 
vulgarism, was stiff and baibarous^ his is general- 
ly nervous, brilliant, musical — his expressions be* 
yond attainment happy ; and, in fine, his style one 
of his chief beauties. In these volumes it is uih 
grammatic, confused, and barbarous, at a juncture 
in which language has acquired its utmost degree 
of refinement, its last polish. Miss W. pleads 
again, that the author has been led into this groas^ 
ness by adopting a colloquial style. It was ex- 
tremely possible to have done that widiout any 
sins against perspicuity, grammatic accuracy, and 
elegance. The fictitious letters of JLovelace and 
Bel ford, Miss Howe, and Lady G., and die 
real ones of Gray, breathe the language of con- 
versation. Their gay undress is of the purest 
muslin, whose folds float about them in stainless 
purity, and graceful ease« The undress of these 
volumes is as a soiled, patched, and nnfaahionahle 
garb upon a very handsome woman, and its being 
sprinkled over with valuable gems, but readers its 
4Bqualidness the more disgusting. 

Nothing can exceed, in decree, my wonder and 
disappointment to naeet such a jaigon^ where I 
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liad promised myself a feast of Attic flavour. You 
know how much I had been charmed with the aur 
tbor's conversation. Interested in her feme, I 
lose all patience when I reflect how fully she pds<^ 
iBesses the powers to have rendered this work onA 
of the most charming iti our language. Her mat- 
ter, in the style of the letter to which I am now 
replying, would have spread her fame over all the 
world. 

Few things would be more pleasing to me than 
to sit in the grotto of Pope, and to wander amid 
the walks and bowers which he platited. 

You felt those thrills of local delight, thdugii 
you confess that the sad realities of life have taken 
off the edge of your poetical enthusiasm. Had it 
ever been keen, my Sophia, those said realities 
would have possessed no such power; When die 
spirit grows sick of their fallacy, it tiaturally re- 
turns, with double zest, to the unalloyed pleasures 
held out to our sympathy by exalted imaginations* 
The world grows dusky and faded in our eyes— 
the morning rays of hope illumine it no longer. 
Tlien do we say to ourselves^ 



^' So mnch the rather, thou ceiestiai light. 
Shine inward, and the inhid thro* all her powers 
Irradiate!" 
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Mbs Mathias is very good to loi^ me so par^ 
tially ; and it is like a warm friend in you to love 
lier the better on that account ; but she has su- 
perior claims to your esteem in her own varioiis 
merits. 

I am glad you converse often with Colond 
Barr>'. Such Colonels are somewliflt scarce. 

When I mentioned Pope, knowii^ that he 
pleases you above all other poets, I ought to hv^t 
observed, that if you will take the trouble of pro- 
curing the Gentleman's Magazine of April, May, 
and June last, you will in them find me asserting 
the claims of Pope against those who deny to 
them splendour of imagination, beauty of style, 
and general superiority to Drydeh in the path 
where each are most frequently found, the ten-feet 
couplet; for in lyric poetry he was inferior to 
Dryden. Your ingeilious namesake has conceiv- 
ed a violent prejudice against Pope, and has pub- 
lished an essay to prove that, what he calls Pope's 
false brilliance, profuse ornaments, and laboured 
polish, have produced that universal dq;eneracy 
which, he says, now prevails in the art. 

Conscious that this strange opinion has been 
creeping into fashion long before it was so very 
openly asserted, I entered into the controversy, 
and maintained that it is false two ways — equally 
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iujurious to the high poetic claims of the present 
age, and to his who first taught that perfection in 
poepis written in rhyme, which refines all the 
dross from the golden language of genius. 

I passed some hours last Tuesday in conversing 
with Lady Gresley of Bath, whom I have not 
seen during a period of near twenty years. I find 
her now what I thought her> then, very sweet and 
interesting. She spoke of you, and of the dear 

-: 8 with great regard, but shook her head over 

the superb furniture of their house, and of routs 
that assembled three hundred people* I said. I 
fancied not much of the furniture, was, new. She 
said, all seemed new, and magnificent in a degree 
very inconsistent with less than a very opulent for- 
tune. Alas ! what infatuation ! what are they 
doii^ but dazzling and exciting the envy of fools;, 
and the censure of the wise. 

Adieu ! my dear Sophia, 
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Mbs Hay let. 

Sqfi.9;5, 1789. 

1 WISHED to have aoBwered dev Mrs Hayley'i 
letter woaaer, bat my correspondeiice lum been 
sluiced off into such a variety of ghannela, as ta 
load me with the imputation of a thouaand seem- 
ing neglects, which my heart regrets m vain. 

The death of Mrs French gave me more con- 
cern than we usually feel for the departure of 
those whom we do not personally know. Her 
character had interested me. and I looked forward 
with pleasure to the expectation of becomii^ ac- 
quainted with her. I was sorry alao on your ac- 
count. The loss of such a friend must make a 
chasm in your comforts and pleasures, which the 
limited intercourses of a provincial town do not 
readily or soon supply, — but the vitality of friend- 
ship drops off, branch after braqdh, as we stay 
upon the earth. 

One day last week, I was honoured by a visit from 
two young ambassadors of the court of Portugal 
—one to Denmark; the other to the Hi^^ue. They 
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brought letters of introductioii. It surprised me 
to find them so well masters of our langus^e^ and 
so funiliar with the characteristic graces of our 
deceased poets*— but the envy of contemporaries 
— the desire^ stupid as unjust^ which all agQs have 
shewn, to persuade themselves that genius is, 
during their day, in a state of degeneracy, pre- 
vents the growth and expansion of an author^ 
reputation, till his eyes are eternally closed upon 
its lustre. I could not, however, help feeling in^ 
dignant surprise, that Mr Hayley's works had not, 
by our soul-less countrymen, been mentioned to 
these ingenious foreigners, whose evident taste for 
the English classics, and acquaintance with dieir 
beauties, disgraces the comparative ignorance of 
our own men of fashion, and the unpatriotic pe- 
dantry of our scholars. The latter are generally 
owls and bats to genius, which is not presented to 
them through the medium of a -dead language, or 
at least a foreign. This stupid silence to these 
gentlemen, upon what ought to be our boast, is 
the more strange, because of that warm, generous, 
and beautiful eulogium, in Mr Hayley's poem on 
Epic Composition, which twines the wreath of pre- 
eminence over all the Spani^ bards, around the 
brows of the epic poet Camoens, of whom Por- 
tugal is so justly proud. I read the passage to 
the ambassadors, and the tears of delight msh^ 
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into their eyes. They requested its reitentioii— 
told me they should carry Mr Hayley^s worb 
back with them to Portugal, and spread the fame 
aikd generosity of their author alcmg the shores of 
the Tagus. 

Ah! you read Mr aright; he is very 

hrillianty very engaging, but much too fine to pay 
any attention to the communication of little plans 
which have no interest in common with his plea- 
sures. He did indeed say he had seen you, hot 
made no mention of what you desired him to in- 
form me, that kindly purposed visit of Mm French 
and yourself, which the death of that lady so 
cruelly prevented. 

Our races were very brilliant; rank, youth, and 
distinguished beauty, with all the advantages of 
jewels, and picturesque ornaments, swanped over 
the ball-room. I designed accompanying my 
friends and guests. Lady Blakiston, Colop^l and 
Miss Cane, into the gay crowd, and made up a 
dress for the purpose ; but a perilous attack of my 
father's, the preceding Saturday, incapacitated me 
for cheerjfiil endurance of the frizzeur'a oper- 
ations, and other uninteresting atteoti(Mis of the 
toilette. As it happened, Liady B. was too much 
irritated to go into public, by a sudden influx and 
reflux of affectionate pleasure. It was occaidoned 
by the not so early expected appearance of a be^ 
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loved sister^ ^hom she had not seen for nine years; 
apd that of a scarce less beloved nephew^ just re- 
turned from a sixteen yeaiB residence in the East 
Indies. They staid only a few hours the first race- 
day, and left my friend to grieve for their depar- 
ture, ere tlie kiss of welcome was grown cold 
upon her lip. 

Tempted by the golden afternoon^ I have taken 
a long walk. It has fatigued me too much to 
prolong my letter. Adieu, therefore, dear Mr9 
IJayley, and believe me always- — -Yours. 



LETTER LXXXII. 

To the Editor of the General Evening 

, . t ■ ■ ( . ...» 

Post. 

Oct. 11, 1789. 

Sir, — ^There is a little misinformation in your 
account of the late Mr Day of Anningsly. Hi^ 
estate, after paying his mother's jointure, which 
he had generously augmented, was twelve hundred 
per annum. He married the ingenious and ami- 
able Miss Mills of Yorkshire, whose fortune waa 
twenty-tliree thousand pounds. 
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Id hit death, the kid^ent of hit ne^booifaood 
have an iinspeakabie lorn — but let him be spokai 
of as he was, foa trudi ii better than indiacrimi- 
nate eulogium. 

Mr Day, with very fint-rate abilitiea, was a 
splenetic, capricious, yet bountiful misanthropist 
He bestowed nearly the whole of his ample for- 
tune in relieving the necessities of die poor ; fre- 
quently, however, declaring his conviction, that 
there were few in the large number he fed, who 
would not cut his throat the next hour, if their 
interest could prompt the act, and their lives be 
safe io its commission. He took pride in avowing 
his abhorrence of the luxuries, and disdain of 
even the decencies of life ; and in his person, he 
was generally slovenly, even to squalidness. On 
being asked by one of his friends, why he chose 
the lonely and unpleasant situation in which he 
lived ? He replied, that the sole reason of that 
choice was, its being out of the stink of human 
society. 

It had been said, and I believe with truth, that 
he put a total stop to all correspondence between 
Mrs Day and her large and respectable fiunily-con- 
nections in Yorkshire, who had never ceased to 
regret so undeserved an instance of morose depri* 
vation. She not only sacrificed her friends to 
gratify her husband's unsocial spleen, but all'ihe 
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icomfofts of that affluence to which she had 
jbeea accustomed. Before this lady married our 
gloomy philosoj^r, her geiiero«ity had been 
emiaeutly distinguished in the large social circle 
in which she moved. Society is the proper sphere 
of action for the benevolent virtues. It is the 
duty of those who possess such virtues to exert 
Aem there, that th^ influence of excellent ex- 
pmple may not be lost upon mankind, through 
the inevitaUe disgust it must receive from vo^ 
Juitaiy seclusion, and avowed contempt 

I am, Sir, ^. 



LETTER LXXXIII, 
Rev. Db Wakner. 

Welcome home i^ain, my dear Mercury, for 
the great Babylon seems, in my contemplations, a 
sort of desart without you. What an eternal 
rambler you are ! — but I must not be an austere 
mistress, and deny you leave of absence, nor yet 
make consent ungracious, by giving it in a grumb- 
ling accent. You will stay at home^till spring — 
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and Heaven knows where several of us may be 
ere that day ! So many of my acquaintance have> 
of late, died suddenly, that I oft^ feel ndy spirits 
tilled with an apprehensive gloom, which tells 
me health itself, and middle life, form a tenure 
scarce less frail than disease and old ^e, hy which 
to hold the lives of those we love. 

Mr Selwyn obliged me more thap I can ex- 
press by his kind visit. Regret will intrude upon 
all our pleasures, and. she insisted upon her sigh 
of tribute for the shortness of that interview. Mr 
Selwyn has sweet manners. You would learn 
from your friend how much my poor father has 
lost of the little he retained when you saw him, 
of talents and animatio|i, that once lifted him 
much above the every-day mortals ; but all in him 
is second childhood now, widi the melancholy 
difference of intellectual retrogression instead of 
advancement. . Yf^t, yet bow much I dread to see 
tliis vegetation cease, I might, philosophically 
speaking, be half-ashamed to confess. The voice 
of'^ature, however, pleads for the excess of this 
feeling, and his exemption from sufferiqg .acquits 
it of crime. 

The inclosed will shew you whsit ha9^ I make 
to avail myself of your vowed services, over whicl^ 
I am at once pleased^ pvo^d^ apd grat/eful. . 
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Assure Mr Selwyu how much of all these I 
feltinyself on Sunday se'ennight about two o'clock. 

Yo* do not think of going to France, I trust, 
ftince there is little hope that her convulsive strug- 
gles mil subside so soon; Adieu ! 
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Mb Caey: 

Dec. 19, 1789. 

Here is the task you sent nie from the Italian. 
I have made it an Idyllium ; for, as to 8onnet> 
there is a gravity in the air of English sonnet-mea- 
sure, ill-suited to such a playful bagatelle. After 
all, this is just that sort of poetry v^hich, containf- 
ing nothing intrinsically that deserves the name, 
is indebted for its poveer of pleasing to a certain 
nameless grac^ of manner, and turn of expression; 
which inevitably evaporate, in their transfusion 
from a peculiarly sw^et, into an- harsher, though 
perhaps a grander, language. 

You had receiv^ this attempt soOner, but die 
ability to employ my^lf has been all this week 
annihilated, by a dreadful shock my spirits receiv* 
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)m1 in the sadden death of poor fiuthfol old Tho^ 
mas Reidy who nnraed, and watched, and protect^ 
ed my dear helpless, and '' chiU-changed" fa&er. 
The awfiil and heart-affecting scene passed be^ 
fore these eyes, that had neter bdield a human 
being expire. It has left an impression which 
will, I believe, never be efiaced. Perfectly well, 
till the instant of his seizure on Sunday morning, 
from which moment he lived only three hours! 
The next Wednesday evening no vestige left of 
him upon earth ! I have not words to express how 
much it affected me to hear him say, while he 
ktiew he was dying, — ** Let my master (who was 
going to breakfast) have three dishes of tea." 
The very last words he spoke were when my lit- 
tle dog sprung upon his knee, as he sat in the 
arm-chair, and ran up his breast^ visibly alarmed, 
and soliciting, with her little foot, the attention of 
her dying bedfellow, ^' O ! poor Sappho ! I can 
do no more for thee ! " 

Then was it, and oft^i after, through this week, 
so deeply shadowed over to me by the conscious- 
ness of death, that the pathetic exclamation of Wer- 
ter rushed upon my mind : '^ Last night he stood 
upright ; he had all his strength — -this morning he 

lies cold, stiff, insensate. What is death i — ^we 

do but dream when we talk of it! Such are the 
limits of our feeble nature, wci have no dear con-' 
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cepdons of the beginning, or of the end of our 
existence.. This hour I possess mys^, and all 
my powers^ corporal and intellectual— the next, 
perhaps, dead — ^yet a few more, and shut up in a 
pitl-f-so deep ! so cold ! so dark ! — Death ! grave ! 
I understand not the words !" 

It will scarcely at present, be in my power to 
attempt the Italian sonnet which you think so 
sublime. Mr White has brought Lavater on 
Physiognomy ; and, as it is borrowed for me, I 
must not detain it. The subject of this same 
sonnet^ the cities of Catania and Syracuse swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, b certainly of the last 
solemnity; but I do not think the author has 
treated it in the best-possible mamier at the open- 
ing; die unpathetic play upon the word your- 
selves, is one of those Italian conceits which al- 
ways displease me. On this terrific theme it does 
more than displease me. If I attempt the sonnet 
in English, I shall discard it entirely. Here it 
conveys at once a conceit and an untruth, since, 
though there might then remain no visible trace 
of those cities, testimonies of. themselves did cer- 
tainly remain in themselves, and, by digging deep 
enough, might as certainly be found as the traces 
of Herculaneum, or the city Pompeia, which, a 
Venetian gentleman said, as recorded by Mrs 
Piozzi, an English hen and chickens might scratch 
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up in a week| so lightly are they covered by pu-^ 
mice-stones and ashes. The conclttsioQ of dii^ 
sonnet is truly sublime. I diould like to per- 
ceive language occurring to me capable of doing it 
justice ; but of such propitious inspiration I have 
little hope. I deliver up my present leisure td 
Lavater, and remain sincerely yours. 
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Mrs Piozzi. 

Dec. 21. 

And so, my dear Madam, you v^ish me to 
write a tragedy. AlUs ! if I had powers, 1 have 
not leisure for an attempt, to which the polite, 
though probably mistaken, confidence you express 
in my abilities might else stimulate my exeitions ; 
yet, in despite of this encouraging confidence, the 
task would be attended with more anxiety than I 
have fortitude to encounter ; and, if I had lebure 
to attempt, and courage to hope a conquest over 
all these restraining considerations, the reiiollec- 
tion how coolly Jephson's nobfe tragedies have 
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been received, would freeze the Melpomenean 
ink in my standish. 

Suffer me how to speak to you of your highly 
ingenious, instructive, and entertaining publica- 
tion^; yet shall it be with the sincerity of friend- 
ship, rather than with the flourish of compliment. 
No work of the sort I ever read possesses, in an 
equal degree, the power of placing the reader in the 
scenes, and amongst the people it describes. Wit, 
knowledge, and imagination illuminate its pagei^— 
but the infinite inequality of the style ! — penbit 
me to acknowledge to you what I have acknow- 
ledged to others, that it excites iriy exhaustles^ 
wonder, that Mrs Piozzi, the child of geiiius, the 
pupil of Johnson, should pollute, with the vul- 
garisms of unpolished conversation, her animated 
pages! — that, while she frequently dispilays her 
power of commanding the most chaste and beau- 
tiful style imaginable, she should generally use 
those inelegant, those strange dids, and does^ and 
thoughs, and toos^ which produce jerking angles, 
and stop-short abruptness, fatal at once to the 
grace aiid ease of the sentence; — which are, in 
language, what the rusty black silk handkerchief 
and the brass ring are upon the beautiful fomi of 

• HerTnivel8« 
VOL. II. Y 
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the Italian Countess she mentions, arrayed in em- 
broidery, and blazing in jewels. 

Ah ! madam, could I have thought that you 
would perpetually write, and commit to ptessy 
** sure enough,'' for certainly j — ^^* I tried at him," 
for, / tried to persuade him, — *^ he hit it,** for 
he discovered — with a large &c. of congenial and 
untranslatable expressions ; especially, as you ob- 
serve, in your charming letters to Dr Johnson, 
which are before the public, some much slighter 
inelegancies of this kind, in Addison's writings, 
and justly say that they are pardonable only iroin 
the graces and purity of style being less undei"- 
stood in his day than in ours. Upon the miracle 
of their descending from your pen, many of my 
literary acquaintance have written to me. How 
easily might you have removed — how well would 
it answer the trouble, of even yet, against future 
editions, removing these blemishes — these sullying 
veins from your gems ! Such polish, far from di- 
minishing, would add to the grace and ease of the 
work. What can be more light, easy, and gay, 
than the style of Lovelace's letters in the immortal 
Clarissa ? And yet they are wholly free frcHn coI» 
loquial barbarisms, as your Colossus used to term 
them. With what pleasure should I see this your 
cluster of intellectual jewek, appearing through 
future editions, in cloudless brilliance! That done, 
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and the Travels of Mrs Piozzi will be one of the 
firat ornaments of that class of reading. 

But my confessions of amazement are not yet 
terminated. All your poetic readers whom I con^ 
verse with, unite with me in wonder to see you 
exalting, in this work, a strange, nauseous, vulgar 
poem*, above all other poetry ; a poem whose ge-* 
aeral darkness is rendered more visible by a few 
fladies of genius; to see you asserting that it 
transcends every other poetic composition as much 
as the Apollo, the Venus, and tlie Flora Famese 
transcend the sculpture of Sansov^no* Homer, 
Virgil, Dant6, Ariosto, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, must, if this decision be just, resign 
the palm of excellence to Mr Merry. We scarce 
believe our eyes as we read! — especially after 
having read that beautiful Paithenopean Ode, 
which induces us to look up to the poetic taste 
and judgment of its author with so much respect. 
We look, — and lo ! she decrees the meed to a 
PaPf from all the ApoUos, past and present. 
. And now, my dear Madam, can you forgive 
this naked sincerity from one who makes it a point 
of honour to speak her undisguised ideas, if she 
speaks at all, to her literary friends on their com-, 
positions. It was with equal freedom that I 

* Merry's Paulina, or Rnnian Dangfater.-— & 
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spoke to our poetic darling, Mr Hayley, of that 
ingenious and learned tvork"*^; in which wicked 
wit seduced him into the ungenerous conduct of 
betraying the cause of which he stood forth as 
the champion ; and of increasing, by his sarcasms, 
the unjust contempt in which the unprotected 
part of our oppressed sex are held in their declin- 
ing days ; and it was thus that I acknowledged to 
him, amidst my wtum admiration of all his other 
writings, that I thought his correct and polished 
tragedies, Hke Johnson's Irene, wanted force, va- 
riety, and fire. 

You ask me if I am interested in the question, 
whether Hayley's Young Widow, Cornelia, or 
Moore's Zeluco, be the superior work* I am in- 
deed interested in Mr Hayley's fame, and I have 
felt and admired the powers of Dt Moore's genius 
in the masterly portraits bf his novel; but I have 
not read Cornelia; mnce, by what I hear of at, I 
do not believe it Mt Haj^e^s. Having twice 
published anonymously, add perhaps imagining 
that he may again so pitblrsfa; produces, doubt- 
less, the resolve he acknowledges, iiev^ to dis- 
avow any composition which the world chooses to 
impute to him ; otherwise his silence cotiCeming 
anonymous wcn'ks, vHKich'jal-e redly his, virould be 

• The OM Maidf. 
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a tacit confession^ totally frustratii^, the design of 
concealment. I have no. time to waste over 
novels of mediocrity. Those great> various 
sublime, and beautiful works, the Clarissa and 
Grandison, to virhich I frequently recui: with un- 
abated delight, when I choose to give .my under- 
standing and my imagination the highest possible 
feast ; — ^yes, it is they who render almost all other 
novels insipid to me. The Sorrows of Werter, 
the Old English Baron, the Caroline of Xiichfield, 
the Lady Catesby'a Letters and Excursion^ by Mrs 
Brooke, are the only things of the sort, published 
within these late years, which have strongly fasci- 
nated me. I confess the genius and excellence of 
the justly celebrated Burney's. In many parts 
they interest, in many affect, but quite as. often 
weary me; and my spirit finds no warm enchant- 
ment on their pages. . Their low and insipid 
characters are too frequently obtruded. It is 
well to mtermix such personages, but not well to 
produce them often, or detain them long. I no 
more like attending to their conversation upon 
paper, than I should like their society in real 
life. ^ 

Zeluco is a work of considerable ability. I 
have been vainly wishing for leisure to give it a 
second reading, assured that I shall then be more 
gratified, when satisfied curiosity, respecting the 
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fate of the principal characters, shall allow me to 
escamine the merit of the frequent episodes. 

I cannot quit the subject of imaginary his- 
tories, wiAout speaking to you of the great plea- 
sure I have received from the animated testimonies 
in your Tour, to the intuitive powers of my half- 
adored Richardson. Charming is your transition 
to the Poretto family, when you describe the 
proud, the bigotted, and melancholy Bologna. 

It is very polite to assure me that I should be 
welcome in the London circles ; — ^but I feel so 
deep a sense of wanting power to add any thing 
to their spirit, and the circles to which I have 
been long confined by my duties, are so insensi- 
ble to all which I might perhaps give them, that 
the hitherto ungratified thirst of retirement in- 
creases fast upon me, as life advances. 

I was taught to hope, from Helen Williams 
and Sophia Weston, that you would have passed 
through Lichfield in your rambles, but, like the 
sister hope of their visit, it vanished. 

Mr Piozzi's kind postcript to your last, obliges 
me extremely ; tell him so, I entreat you, and 
add my best compliments. 

Adieu! my dear Madam — believe me, with 
every conviction of your energetic and brilliant 
abilities, which put our sex's indolence to shame, 
faithfully yours. 
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To the Editor of the General Evening 

Post. 

Dec. 24, 1789* 

Sir, — I am induced, by a paragraph in one of 
your late papers, to assure you, upon authority, 
that Miss Seward has no tragedy in contempla'p 
tion ; that if she could imagine she possessed 
dramatic talents, their exertionwould.be repressed 
by recollecting the coolness with which Mr Jeph- 
son's three last fine tragedies were received ; and 
by the blindness of our public critics to their ex- 
cellence. Bold metaphoric language, and strik- 
ing imagery, in energetic, yet simple phrase, is 
the Shakespearean style ; but if, like Mr Jephson, 
a writer adopts it, he is reproached with imitating 
Shakespeare. Every dramatic author is of some 
school, either of the Grecian, the French, or the 
English. Which of these is best by their fruits^ 
we have known. 

He who writes tragedies, should endeavour to 
catch a portion of that spirit which reigns over 
every heart that can feel, and over every under- 
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Standing that can receive and retain forcible im- 
pressions. To the vigour of thought and lan- 
guage, he should add that just contempt for the 
pedantic rules of Aristotle which shall enable him 
to shew the persons of hb drama in various situ- 
ations. So shall he escape the necessity of sup- 
plying the place of business, and of incident, by 
long and frigid declamation. I am, Sir, &c. 
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Mrs Taylor*. 

Jan. 13, 1790. 

No, indeed, and indeed, my dear friend, nei- 
ther to fickleness or disregard, or shadow of picque, 
has my silence been owing. Convinced that an 
alarming oppression at my stomach, and dii&cul- 
ty of breathing; which attacked me last spring, 
was owing to too much sedentary employment, I 
reluctantly determined to tnake longer paus^ than 
ustiial betw^een my replies to the letters, of my fx>r- 
respondents. 

, Very eloquently did your letter of May the 
5th describe the sweetness of maternal happiness. 

* Late MieB^ Scott 

4 
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That happiness must vary its form, but never will 
it be more delicious and unallayed, than while your 
infant draws her sustenance from your bosom. 

Heaven yet indulges to my prayers and wishes 
the ei^istence of my not less dear, because '^ child- 
chaHged father ;'' but it is an anxious and alaimed 
life that I live, better, however, far better, than 
that of lonely orphanism. Your warm praise of 
my two sonnets in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for March 17899 delights me. Sonnet-writing 
suits my scantiness of leisure, better than any other 
kind of verse composition. The consciousness of 
being involved in a work of length, often unable to 
procure an hour in a week to go on with it, would 
be oppressive. If Miss Williams can obtain se- 
clusion Competent to the epic task, which you 
wish to see attempted by one of us, I shall be 
glad — but nothing is more impossible than that I 
should procure it ; and if I could. Captain Cook, 
great and good as he was, should not be my hero ; 
because my elegy is in a degree epic, and forming 
a compendium of his character^ his virtues, and 
hb adventures, would involve an inevitable awk- 
wardness, were the same pen to dilate what it had 
previously, and by choice, compressed. 

I think entirely with you, that Miss Williams 
was not happy in her choice of measure^ in the 
poem on the Slave Trade. I told her so ^ jet 
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praised, as with truth I could, its numerous and 
great beauties. 

My critical antagonist on the subject of Dryden 
and Pope, is not related to Sophia Weston. His 
profession, music, and organist of Solihul. He 
has wonderful genius, much knowledge, and an 
honest generous disposition ; but it is an impetuous 
creature, a child of prejudice, and, as I think, he 
has convinced you, a much better poet than cri- 
tic. You have read beautiftil sonnets of his in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for November 1788. 

It is vei-y true, as you observe, Johnson ap- 
pears much more amiable as a domestic man, in his 
letters to Mrs Thrale, than in any other memorial 
which has been given us of his^ life and manners ; 
but that was owing to the care with which Mrs 
Piozzi weeded them of the prejudiced and male- 
volent passages on characters, perhaps much more 
essentially worthy than himself, were they to be 
tried by the rules of Christian charity. I do not 
think with you, that his ungrateful virulence 
against Mrs Thrale, in her marrying Piozzi, arose 
from his indignation against her on his deceased 
friend's account. Mr Boswell told me Johnson 
wished, and expected to have married her himself. 
You ask who the Molly Aston was, whom those 
letters mention with such passionate tenderness.^ 
J^r Walmsley, my father^s predecessor in thi^ 
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house, ivas, as you have heard, Johnson's Mecsenas, 
and this lady, his wife's sister, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aston, a wit, a beauty, and a toast. John- 
son was always fancying himself in love with some 
princess or other. His wife's daughter, Lucy Por- 
ter, so often mentioned in those letters, was his 
first love, when he was a school-boy, under my 
grandfather, a clergyman, vicar of St Mary's, and 
master of the free-school, which, by his scholastic 
ability, was high in fame, and thronged with pu- 
pils, from some of the first gentlemens' families 
in this and the adjoining counties. To the free- 
school the boys of the city had a right to come, 
but every body knows how superficial, in general, 
is unpaid instruction. However, my grandfather, 
aware of Johnson's genius, took the highest pains 
with him, tliough his parents were poor, and mean 
in their situation, keeping market stalls, as battle- 
dore booksellers. Johnson has not had the grati- 
tude' once to mention his generous master, in any 
of his writings ; but all this is foreign to your in- 
quiries, who Miss Molly Aston was, and at what 
period his flame for her commenced? It was du- 
ring those school-days, when the reputation of 
Johnson's talents, and rapid progress in the clas- 
sics, induced the noble-minded Walmsley to en- 
dure, at his elegant table, the low-born squalid 
youth — ^here that he suffered him and Garrick^ to 
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** imp their eagle wiugs/' a delighted spectator 
and auditor of their efforts. It was here/ that 
Miss Molly Aston was frequently a visitor in the 
family of her brother-in-law, and probably amused 
herself with the uncouth adorations of the leam- 
ned, though dirty stripling, whose mean appear- 
ance was overlooked, because of the genius and 
knowledge that blazed through him ; though with 
** umbered flames/' from constitutional melan- 
choly and spleen. Lucy Porter, whose visit to 
Lichfield had been but for a few weeks, was then 
gone back to her parents at Birmingham, and the 
brighter Molly Aston became the Laura of our 
Petrarch. Fired,, however, at length, with ideal 
love, and incapable of inspiring mutual inclina- 
tions in the young and lively, he married, at twen- 
ty-three, the mother of his Lucy, and went to seek 
his fortune in London. She had borne an indif- 
ferent character, during the life of her first hus- 
band. He died insolvent, leaving his three grown- 
up children, dependent on the bounty of his rich 
bachelor brother in London, who left them 
largely, but would never do any thing for the 
worthless widow, who had married ^' thc^ literary 
cub/' as he used to call him. She lived thirty 
years with Johnson ; if shuddering, half-Aunished, 
in an author's garret, could be called living. 

Puring her life, the fair .and learned devotee, 
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Miss H. Boothby, in the wane of her youth/ a 
woman of family and genteel fortune, encouraged 
liim to resume his Platonisms. After the death of 
this wife, and this spiritualized mistress, Mrs 
Thrale took him up. He loved her for her wit, 
her beauty, her luxurious table, her coach, and her 
library ; and she loved him for the literaiy con- 
sequence his residence at Streatham threw around 
her. The rich, the proud, and titled literati/ 
would not have sought Johnson in his dirty gar- 
ret, nor the wealthy brewer's then uncelebrated 
wife, without the a<^tual presence, in her saloon ef 
Apollotiy of a votary knovm to be of the number 
of the inspired. 

Into the minds of the parents of our poetic 
Nisus and Euryalus, Gary and Lister, a preju- 
dice has been instilled, that their imaginative 
talents are more likely to be a misfortune than 
a blessing to them. Beneath its influence they 
have turned a jaundiced eye upon their friend- 
ship, and actually prohibited all epistolary cor- 
respondence between them, though they are suf- 
fered to visit sometimes. Lister is of our city — 
Gary's habitation eight miles distant. I must 
observe, that though they have thus needlessly 
mortified and hurt the tender minds of these 
youths, yet are Mr and Mrs Lister visibly proud 
of their son's unconunon talents, and sedulous in- 
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dti stfj f " t hey boast of the sweetness of his tem- 
per, which indeed shines out of his clear blue eyes^ 
for he is beautifiil as a vernal morning ; some- 
what, however, too decisive in his opinions, for 
years so blossoming. Gary's disposition is more 
saturnine. I think his genius the stronger of the 
two, but he has the same tenacious spirit of de- 
cision, the same thirst after knowledge, the same 
unwearied application, the same exemption from 
every immoral tendency. He is going to Oxford, 
Lister to Cambridge. This choice of different 
universities is, I apprehend, purposed, lest the 
enthusiasts should feed each others poetic flame. 
How finely is this pusillanimous dread delineated 
in Mr Hayley's Essays on Epic Poetry. 

Adieu ! my dear Mrs Taylor; never, for a mo- 
ment, believe it possible I can forsake such 
friends as yourself, that have been 

^ Throngh twenty saminen ripening in my heart** 
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H. Cary, Esq. 

Jan. 21, 1790. 

Thank you for the prose translation of Fili- 
caja's Sonnet on the degeneracy of Italy, her 
desertion of her ancient valour, and devotion to 
indolence, shadowed forth by allegoric allusion 
to the infidelity of a once faithful wife to an ho-^ 
nourable husband. In your prose of his sonnet 
to the ingulfed cities, my versification of which 
has had the honour to please you, I acknow- 
ledged, for I felt the extreme sublimity of the 
concluding apostrophe. It is an idea, an image 
far above the achievement of a prose-man's con* 
ceptions, however naturally strong, however cul- 
tivated by literary application ; it is bom of genius 
only. " Arise, ye overwhelmed cities I display 
your vast portent, and let your horrible skeletons, 
be dreaded by all ages !" 

But for the conclusion of the sonnet in ques* 
tion, which you say nearly equals the other in 
sublimity. — " Sleep on, vile adultress, till the 
avenging sword rouses, and slays thee in the em** 
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braces of thy paramour'' — ^it is a spirited, but 
surely not a sublime apostrophe ; no creation of 
the poet's fancy, but furnished by common life, a 
threat which connubial vengeance has often ex- 
ecuted. Neither life nor human possibility pre- 
sented the other, which thrills us with an indis- 
tinct, yet horrible image, that, like Milton's per- 
sonification of death, is more dreadful, because the 
imagination refuses to presmit it distinctly. 

The sonnet on Italian degeneracy would, on 
the whole, perhaps, have appeared finer to me 
than it does, were I not aware from whence the 
idea is drawn, and of its inferiority to its or^kial 
in the Sacred Writings. Your kvowed blindness 
to their numerous sublimities is one of those pre- 
judices that dims, at times, the general lustre of 
your judgment. You will, perhaps, retain that 
blindness when you have examined the sources of 
Filicaja's ideas in this second sonnet, which I 
shall here present to you ; — ^but if you do retain 
it, you will more powerfully uphold your own 
strange idea, that a poetic imagination incapaci- 
tates the mind for a poignant and judicious per- 
ception of poetic excellencies and defects in the 
writings of others, than any nonsense wnith which 
Boileau may furnish you in its favour* 

I have not time to coUect tfae^ ensuing quota- 
tions from examination*— I give them from me- 
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moiy — ^they will^ therefore^ perhaps not be ver-. 
bally exact. 

The desolatioti of ZioQ, collected from different 
parts of the Sacred Prophecies : 

^' How is the faithful city become as an harlot, 
as a wife that hath forgotten her vows! How 
doth she sit solitary, that was full of people ! — 
die that was a princess among the nations, how 
is she become desolate ! The rejoicing city, she 
that said in her heart, * I am, and there is none 
beside me,' how b she fallen ! 

^ Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards 
of £phfaim ! for they have slightly healed the 
hurt of the daughter of Ziou, saying, peace ! 
when there was no peace. Her glorious beauty 
is^ become as a fading flower ; as hasty fruit before 
the summer. Was there no balm in Gilead, was 
^ there no physician there, that the health of the 
dau^ter of Zion might have been restored ! 

** She is as an oak, whose leaf withereth ; as a 
garden, where there is no water. She hath lost 
the staff of her might, the stay of her strength, 
the captain of fifty, and the counsellor, the cunr 
Ding artificer, and the eloquent orator. Children 
behave themselves proudly against the ancient, and 
base ones against the honourable. The elders of 
her cities sit silent on the ground, the virgins of 

YOLt II. z 
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Jerusalem bow their heads to the earth. H^r 
people have fled from the drawn sword, from the 
bent bow, Bikd from the grievousness of war. 
Her sons have fainted ; they lie in her streets like 
a wild bull in the net ! Her gates are on the 
ground ; her princes are in other lands, and her 
prophets have no visions from the Lord. De- 
solate shall she sit in the dust, for her sun is gone 
down while it is yet day. 

'' There is no strength in thy high places, O ! 
daughter of Zion ! Strangers, that tarried in Ay 
vineyards, and made an home in thy cities, pass 
through thy lands like a river. Those that hate 
thee, cry out and say, ' bow thyself low, that we 
may go over thee !' and thou hast laid thy body 
as the ground, even as the street, to the passen- 
ger. It is thus that thou hast cast thyself down, 
tfiou that didst weaken the nations.^ 

So much for Oriental against Italian poetry. 

I shall leave the Petrarch to Lister. Since the 
conclusion of the sonnet turns upon the conceit of 
die rocks becoming enamoured, through habits of 
echoing Laura's praises, its banishment would 
make the versification too unlike the original; and 
I do not like to make my taste responsible for the 
selection of such afiected composition, how great 
soever the name of its original. 

I do not conceive that any problem in madie- 
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mAtics can be more demonstrable, than that the 
prose-critic, compared to the poetic one, is just as 
an unscientific observer of paintmg, and auditor of 
music, to the discermng glance of a Reynolds, 
^md the awakened ear of an Haydn. The asto* 
iHshing differences in the opinions of good' poets 
iqion the comparative merits of their brethren, 
4mcient and modem, arise from various causes; 
oftenest, perhaps, from a selfish desire to exalt, 
above all other kind of writing, that in which 
themselves succeed best, and to depreciate excel- 
lencies, in a different line, which they either want 
the inclination or the power to acquire. 

You instance Comeille's known preference of 
Xiucan to Virgil, in corroboration of your opinion, 
that poets are inevitably incompetent critics. 
-Comeille is said to be the boldest and most origi- 
nal poet of the French nation ; but it is allowed 
that Racine outshone him in the polished graces 
of style. Conscious that they were not his fort, 
he probably taught himself to hold them in undue 
contempt. As they form the principal excellence 
of the imitative Virgil, it was perhaps natural 
'that Comeille should prefer to him the more dash^ 
ing, more original, though less perfect, Lucan, 
just as some few of our good poets prefer Dry 
den to Pope. Racine would have given no such 
•preference; but Shakespeare might, could he 
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hi^ve stacked Virgil and lAicaii. MOton, again, 
would not. Bot thesis^ and an hundred similar 
instances of clashing opinions aihongst the bards, 
concerning each other's productions, will neyer 
prove that the opaque imagination of the .proser 
critic will enable him to judge better et difficul- 
ties he never knew, or to decide more acutely con- 
cerning the different degree of heat in £res whaeh 
were never kindled in his own bosom : 

^ Let toch teach othen who theiMdfpes eKeel^ 
And cemnre treelky who ha¥e written welU* 

Of prose-men critics I have long been sick, 
from Wwburton, Kames, and ■ , down to 

■ ■■ f to ^ and Headlj 1— How supmor to 

diein the critBcimis of Pope^ Wartony* and Hay- 
ley !-*-Of Johnson I say nothing, bdcause he suf- 
fered prejudice atd envy- to warp his fru|b, and 
blunt his sensibility,' else what proid^nan could 
have been found so able ? 

By the way, one i6f the above-named prose- 
critics, Headl/s book^ has been boviq; me lately 
with its supremely dull preferelnces of. 'second 
and third-rate poets of EUzsibeth's day, to the 
brightest and purest efibrts of modem genius. 
This gentleman is the twin«brodier, in judgment, 
and the applauder of * ^ — ^, alias - 
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After the critic in question has decried Pope 
and the modems, with Westonian prejudice, and 
after pronouncing that, bell-man dialogue, be- 
tween the man and the woman, superior to 
Prior's thrice beautiful work upon that rude and 
barren foundation, his Henry and Emma, which 
this author calls, in derision, ** Matt's versifica^ 
tion-piece," he stuffs a large quarto volume with 
extracts from these exploded gentry, in all of 
which, collectively, the sum of poetic beauty does 
not amount to what may be extracted from any 
ten stanzas of Beattie's Minstrel ; any three pages 
of Cowper's Task, or of Hayley's Triumjdis of 
Temper; while all that remains in the thick and 
cjose-printed volume, after the deduction of those 
few striking passages^ is but an heap of rhyming 
rubbish, forced conceits, vile quibbling, frittered 
sense, meta{diysic vulgarisms, and incongruous 
metaphor. 

This same critic censur^es Prior for omitting the 
tender apostrophe of Emma to her moth^, 
iwhich we find in the original. It appears to me 
diat the poet shewed great judgment in this omis- 
sion. We have difficulty enough in excusing^ 
even in consideration of an attachment so tender, 
pure, and enthusiastic, Emma's resolve to aban- 
don her indulgent father, and to follow the for- 
tunes of a mysterious and unknown lover, whose 
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suit had been so suspiciouslj clandestine, and 
who acknowledges the commission of murder. 
The image of a sorrowing mother, presenting it- 
self in vain to the imagination of that love-devoted 
maid, would not have heightened our sympathy 
with her distress. Aware that it would not, 
Prior informs us, that his heroine lost her mother 
in infancy : 

^ Tliey caird her Emma, for the beanteons dame, 
Who gave the Tirgin birth, had borae the name.** 

By the word hady we learn that she was no more 
at the period of this jealous experiment. 

So much for Mr Headly, that prose-man de- 
cider upon the constituent excellencies of genuine 
poetry. 

My poor father has lately suffered extremely 
from the paroxysms of a violent cough, to which 
his strength seems very unequal. To-night he 
seems better. God grant he may continue to 
amend — ^and may you, dear Cary, never know the 
misery of witnessing pains and struggles which 
you cannot soften, in an object exquisitely dear 
to you ! 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

Miss Weston. 

Feb. 9, 1790. 

Since I last conversed with you upon paper, 
my dear Sophia, months have hurried away, whose 
every hour presented claims upon my attention, 
oppressive from their number, and often painful 
from their nature. I lead an anxious and fearful, 
as well as busy life ; struggling to preserve a pre- 
carious blessing, which seems every moment 
ready to elude my grasp. Nor is it alone of filial 
dread that my spirit is sick — ^shadows of appre- 
hension often lour upon me from another quarter, 
in some alarming symptoms of declining health 
in that disinterested faithful friend, whose distin- 
guished virtues have so long been dear to me. 

You have doubtless heard of Chaitotte Ho^ 
gers' smiling fortune, in captivating the heart of a 
man of considerable estate and acknowledged 
merit. Gentle, benevolent, intelligent; it is of 
little moment that Mr Zachary has but one arm^ 
^d is a Quaker. He retaias none of that rigidi- 
ty which teaches many of his sect to fancy crir 
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minality in fesbionable apparel, and in partakii^ 
the public amusements. 

If you bave seen Mr since his return to 

town, you are doubtless acquainted with the dis- 
solution of all intercourse and companionship be- 
tween me and his Lichfield friend, who has lately 
assumed airs of superiority and contempt in pub- 
lic company, rudely coutradicting every opinion 
I advanced. I was sorry, on many accoimts, that 
he forced me to shun him — I bore much ere I 
took the resolution, on account of our long ac- 
quaintance, of the bounty of his spirit to those 
that wanted his generosity ; for his amiable sister's 
sake, and for the sake of another, lady in Lich- 
field whom I esteem — but I was not to forget 
what I owed to myself. 

Notwithstanding my estrangement from die 
house where he sojourned, Mr often call- 
ed upon me, and passed two afternoons and one 
evening here. We talked much of you and Miss 
Powel, when to him a still more interesting theme 
did not draw his eloquence along its channel ; I 
mean the attractions of his lovely Sappho. I 
have seen a sonnet of her's that has very consider- 
able beauty. It is really a sonnet, legitimate as 
elegant. 

You speak, and beautifully do you speak, of 
indignities and gross insults conunitted upon the 
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abilities of the glorious Siddons in several of the 
public prints. I have never seen any thing of the 
kind. The General Evening Post^ and the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, are the only periodical publi* 
cations I look into. I chose that newspaper be* 
cause it is cleaner from scandal, detraction, and 
impertinence than most of its brethren. My 
leisure is too scanty for the indulgence of a daily 
paper. Nothing can be more just than your ob- 
servations upon the idiot-veering of the public 
taste: 



-'^ That to a radiant angel link'd, 



Will sate itself on the celestial powers, 
And feed on garbage." 

It is past conjecture that P. is the source and 
master-spring of all the blasphemy against Sid- 
donian excellence. Mr Siddons, as you know, 
traced to him the first malicious paragraphs that 

appeared against his wife ; Mr W knows 

this, amongst other countless instances of his 
dark ingratitude, — and yet it seems he corresponds 
with him. Alas ! how does this weakness abase 
the dignity of Mr W.'s character ! Mrs Siddons 
and I may well exclaim to him, as Lear did to 
Regan, after GoneriFs treachery had been un- 
masked, — 

« O, W , wilt thou take him by tbe hanai" 
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After the charming portrait you had given me 

of Mrs L , I was iudeed surprised to fiod that 

•he could be taken with the affected pathos that 
always misses its aim so totally to the undebauch- 
ed taste, so dazzled with the tinsel garb of that 
same coxcomb's imagination. But since I have 
seen some of Mrs L.'s compositions in rhyme and 
measiu'Ci my wonder has ceased. People oflen 
admire productions which are on a level with 
their own, much more than those of higher excel- 
lence. The verses in question are strikingly in 
P.'s style, in his miscellaneous poems. She 
mistakes the power of producing tuneful num- 
bers with facility for genius, and breathe^ a pro- 
fusion of them upon languishing lap-dogs, libe- 
rated linnets, and jilted gentlen^ei). 

Well may you wonder what rage possesses the 
people who delight in seeing virtue and genii^ in- 
sulted in public newspapers ; who, as you beauti- 
fully express it, ** take a savage pleasure in drinking 
the intellectual life-blood of their neighbours" — 
justly do you observe, ** that if they did not, such 
stuff would have no readers, and the evil would 
die a m^tural death.'' That it is fed and nursed 
into gigantic enormity, is a melancholy proof of 
human depravity. Whenever I see a person 
taking in, and reading with avidity, scandalous 
newspapers, I set them down for worthless^ — more 
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absoltttdy they cannot trespass upon the guar* 
dum golden riiie of humanity — '^ Do unto others, 
as thou wouldst they should do unto thee." 

The novel has not yet fallen in my way. No 
h^nirs are mine to waste upon romances, that are 
not very eminent. Who would so waste a much 
nioie plenteous leisure, that has fifteen volumes 
of the glorious Richardson upon theii* shelves i 



•*' Who but rather turns 



To heaven's bright orb his unrestrained view, 
Than to the glimmering of a ivaxen flame ! 
Who, that from Alpine heights Ids labouring eye, 
Shoots o*er the wide horizon, to survey 
^ile, or the Gauges, rolling the broad Mr^ive 
rpurough mountains, plains, and spacious cities old. 
And regions dark with woods, would turn his gaze 
To mark the path of some penurious rill. 
That murmurs at his feet P' 

You say Mrs Piozzi's style, in conversation, is 
exactly that of her travels. Our interviews were 
only two — ^no vulgarness of idiom or phrases, no 
ungrammatic inelegance struck me then, as escap« 
iog, amidst tlie fascination of her wit, and the gaiety 
of her spirit; hut inaccuracies, and ungracefcd 
expressions, often pass unobserved in the quick 
commerce of verbal society, that are Very disgust* 
vagf after their deliberate passage through the pen. 
What testimony did her Johnson bear^ h^ by 
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precept and example, against slovenly inel^ance 
of style ! What force and beauty do his observa- 
tions, upon life and manners, receive from the 
magnificence of their language i However, if Mrs 
Piozzi has chosen to take a lower tone, as to 
style, it ought, at least, to have been pure, to have 
possessed the simplex mundities of Richardson's, 
Gray's, and Hayle/s prose compositions, when they 
choose to clip the eagle wings of their eloquence. 

Your opinion of Mr Uayley's tragedies is mine. 
If his Eudora is upon the same sentimental de- 
clamatory plan, long speeches, and few characters, 
I shall not like it. There is little wonder that the 
milk- woman's did not succeed. The tragic muse 
is, in this age, propitious to nobody but Jephson, 
at least as to inspirations of high poetic value. 

Miraculous as it is, that, amidst the darkness of 
incultivation, and the miseries of want,. Lactilla 
should have been able to exhibit inspirations 
worth any thing to a refined taste, yet I profess 
not to hold her claims to genius so high as many 
hold them. Surely, however^ she has aometimes 
written what would not have dii^^raoed evm ex- 
alted poets. In justice to her talents, tfaoogh I 
am afraid she is not amiable, I am tempted to in- 
close a few' -extracts. from her worics, to aiitigate 
an opinion of yours, wrhich, amounting to abso- 
lute contempt, nay, avowed detestjUioo, becomes 
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a {Hiejudice unworthy of a mind liberal as So« 

Pleasant Mrs Piozzi, with all her knowledge 
as a linguist and an historian, is somewhat igno<* 
rant upon poetic subjects. She speaks of ode- 
i^fUing as an inferior species of composition, 
Uie ttltoofrt excellence of which can (she says) 
place no man on a level with the epic, the dra- 
mi^, or didactic bard. Now the rank of the 
Jyria poet, as settled by the ancients, succeeds im^ 
mediately to that of the epic. Pindar, who wrote 
nothing but odes^ is alwa^ named immediately 
after Homer, taking the lead of Eschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles ; and our English Pindar, 
Gray, is the first poetic name of this century. 
She ought to know that the Latins place their 
lyric Horace next to their epic Virgil, much more 
on account of his odes than of his satires ; for, in 
the latter, Juvenal vies with him. Their great 
didactic poet, Lucretius, though high in fame, 
obtained not Horatian eminence. She ought 
also to recollect, that Dryden owes his chief glo- 
ry/to his Ode. 

My General Evening has this instant shewn 
me the fate of Eudora. I had an ill-divining 
soul upon her subject. From the instant I beheld 
Marcella in manuscript, I saw that Mr Hayley's 
genius was not calculated to the dramatic meri- 
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Jn the fourth canto, I do not see vrhy die epi- 
fbet calm, expressing the serene fiedth of the saia- 
puuidercousinsy Shadrach, Meshech, and Abedue- 
ffOy was exchanged for slow, which expresses no? 
dung of their intellectual feelings. 

. The portrait of the Cannabis is introduced by 
a fine landscape of China, and is in itself animatr 
ed and graceful in the first degree. That allusiop, 
>vliich succeeds to the allegoric tissue of life, 
opens with a new and solemn idea, and beauti- 
fully brightens on its progress. 

We find the Ocyma a great. poetic acquisition ; 
^ description it introduces of Lot's wife is much 
improved, and its interest much heightened from 
the passage where we found her statue in the 
iialiDe city, amidst the mines of Poland. People 

would be apt to wonder " how the d -1 it got 

there." I confess, however, that T do nqt quite 
like that Lota should so distinctly perceive 
her own odd destiny. The preceding descripr 
tion of th^ ice-flower, forms a couplet that has 
no superior in grace and beauty, through this 
whole poem, where grace and beauty are sq 
bounteously bestowed. 

Rejoicing most tf uly in your poetic glories, I 
remain, dear Sir, yom* obliged friend and servai^t^ 

VQL. llr A a 
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LETTER Xa. 

Humphry Repton, Esq. 

Feb. 17, 1790. 

For one of the most ingeuious, easy, witty, 
graceful letters I erer received, it was my hope 
and expectation to have thanked you in p^son ere 
this time ; but our strangely softened winter is 
passing swiftly away; December, *the promismg 
December, is already past, and you, or let me ra- 
dier say the arbitrary claims of your new profes- 
sion, made its pinion faithless. It shed mild gales, 
and light, which, while it lasted, was almost 
yemal; but it shed not efiusions ftom the eye 
and spmt of my friend, which had been yet more 
welcome. 

The glowing pages before me abound with 
Claude and Salyatorial sketches. My imagina^ 
^tion eagerly fills up the outlines. Nor less viras I 
pleased with the Alderman's Eden, his canal upon 
the hill, and the mount in the valley ; but, as you 
observe, where the grass looks green and lawny, the 
water glitters, and the trees grow luxuriantly, the 
vulgar eye is sufficiently gratified. 
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^ Ah! while you sport thus enchantingly with 
the elements of an art so dear to me, that you 
shoi^d dreiam I could call or think you pedantic ! 
Surely there can on no subject be pedantry upon 
which we descant^ to those who understand^ and 
who listen to us with pleasure ! 

I rejoice in the success of your new profession ; 
that your talents have^ at length, struck into a 
track which calls forth all their strong and bril- 
liant powers. ^ In this track the wealthy and the 
vain will seek them out, employ and reward 
them ; — because it is there that such beings can 
gild ihexnselves with lustres reflected from the 
poet's fancy and the painter^s eye, which, in the 
coy bowers of abstract literature, had administer* 
ed little to their cravings. 

Chatsworth is my native soil — the first scene of 
niral grandeur that met my infant eyes. It is 
only five miles distant from the village in which 
we lived during my childhood. With my fadier's 
friend, the then clergyman of Edengor, and after- 
terwards Dean of Rapho in Ireland, we used to 
pass a frequent week, and the splendours of the 
Chatsworth scenery gratified my young admira- 
tion, beneath morning, noon-tide, and evening 
suns. I soon discerned capabilities in the mag- 
nificent situation of which the possessor had not, 
nor has yet| availed himself; and I exult that the 
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genius of the groves resigns his \?and to your 
guidance. That forced and formal cascade, m 
which the sullen waters take their measured leaps, 
always offended me. If the penurious Naiad 
8^ffers not their descent to he more than tem- 
porary, surely they might yet he allowed to strike 
the eye with transient sublimity, and roar adown 

I 

the mountaiq oyer craggy fragments, and flash 
through intercepting bushes. 

You ask m^ after Zeluco. I ^ead it, because I 
Vnow its very ingenious and excellent author ; else 
have I an absolute horror at the idea of wasting 
my time upon modem novels. Divine Richard- 
son's works have made me hard to be pleased 
with imaginary histories. Zeluco, however, is of 
superior stamina to most of its brethren of this 
era ; the characters are forcibly drawn, though we 
find fiot piuch grace of style. I confers it does, 
not strike me wjth objection, that die leading 
character is so darkly coloured. ^Pie warning- 
lights flash upon morality through the clouds of 
vice, with effect perhaps more striking than from 
amidst the serene atmosphere of th)e pattern 
heroes. Zeluco is the Macbeth of modem no- 
vels, allowing for the transcendent superiority in 
point of genius, that must be acceded to the dra- 
matic writer. 

Have you read one of my darling books — the 
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Caliph Vathecf that strange^ wild, witty, Vol- 
tairish, yet very original work ; so ludicrous in its 
opening, and on its progress ; — so very sublime 
in its conclusion. The Halls of Eblis form an 
hdi, solemn and striking as the fiery Deserts of 
Dant^, or the Erebus of Milton. 

Your friends, the Ardens, are a charming fa- 
mily. I loVe them all. The rich bride of your 
lUUtiesake seems to have a disposition worthy of 
hioi on which she has bestowed her foi'tiine, and 
cS^ulated to make hidl find his best treasui'e in 
herself* I received a kindly pressing invitation 
from them lately to their house in Shrewsbuty, 
1^ to attend a concert for the benefit of a fair: 
sjren, in whose fate I am much interested. I 
cxNild not, however, accept this obliging invitation. 
To preserve from total extinction that dim quiver- 
ing, l^ht, my poor father's existence, demands my 
daily unremitted cares. All its intellectual rays 
have gone out, one by one— even the, to me, so 
I^recious consciousness of my tender assiduities is 
extinguished, — but it remained the last of his 
♦altiflhing sensibilities. Adieu ! Yours; 
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LETTER XCII. 

Mrs Piozzi. 

Feb. 20, 1790. 

No, dear Mrs^ Piozzi, you cannot possibly, 
know 80 little the extent and force of your abili- 
ties, to think they could not awaken, charm, and 
arrest the attention, without its being* first started 
into wonder by apparent and unexpected defect 
If Shakespeare had never punned and quibbled, 
should we have been the less penetrated, inflamed, 
and delighted with his excellencies? I repeat, that 
you shew us, in the very work which I so long to 
have you weed, that you have a style at your com* 
mand, perfect and polished as that of your great 
{Nreceptor. Who, amongst those whom geniuis 
can think it worth its while to please, can read 
him without the most awakened attention ; yet 
when does he condescend to use the diidect of the. 
unlettered vulgar ! — but I beg your pardon, dear 
Madam, for pressing farther an unwelcome theme, 
which, if I did not make sincerity my first point 
of honour in friendship, had never intruded upon 
your attention. It may perhaps occcir to you;^ 
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iliat I might ba^e been silent upon the subject. 
I consulted my own heart, and it told me that if 
I had published a considerable work, I shotdd 
think acknowledged objections, mingled widi li^ 
beral praise, more friendly than cold disregarding 
silence. It is the ambition of tny heart to act, at 
much as possible, on ^very occasion, up to that 
golden rule— ^' Do unto others as thou wouldst/' 
&c. 

You have illustrated, in your last obliging lelh 
ter, by a charmingly ingenious and just simile; 
the difference between Richardson's novels and 
Miss Burners; but as fine painters may expect 
their portraits to be valuable when the persons of 
ttieir originals are no more remembered, they 
Ought to avoid adopting the dress of the times ; — 
so, surely, fine writers should describe general na- 
ture, rather than fashionable manners. 

You certainly placed Mr Merry's poetry above 
idl other poetry the world has produced, when 
you asserted, that to read any other after his, was 
to contemplate the sculpture of Sansovino after 
having seen the statues, whose superiority to all 
Other sculpture tlie whole world allows. Surely 
tbere can be no explaining away a meaning so 
single and obvious ; but in speaking upon 'this 
subject in your last, you surprise me anew. 
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You My Mr M. haying only written odes and 
love verses, is neither an epic, a dramatic^ nor a 
preceptive poet, and must therefore aspire onlj^ to 
a. fame of a far lower kind, such as an odist may 
{ucelendto. I have always understood diat lyric 
poetry was the very highest order of composition 
next to the epic. Pindar, whom die learqed 
^orld always places next in rank to Homer and 
Virgil, wrote only odes — ^and the English Pindar, 
Gray, b the most illustrious name of our era. 
Certainly, therefore, if Delia Crusca's odes had 
been first-rate compositions in their line, he ntiight 
have claimed the first honours of poetry, after the 
^pic writers. Our immortal Shakespeare alone ex* 
cepted, and he is the only dramatic writer of any 
time, whose fame transcends that of Pindar, 
Horace, Dryden, a^ Gray. Of the claims of an 
ode*writer, Horace had very different ideas to 
thos^ you express ; witness the conclusion of his 
first ode to Meciena^: 



^ Qnod ti me lyricis vatibiis inseret; 
Sobliffli feriam siden ▼ertice.'' 



Petrarch's poetry is all or chiefly sonnets, is it. 
not ? — a short but a very arduous style of com*^ 
position. His sonnets are said to be ^quisitey 
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lUid have, therefore, raised his name high amidst 
Our bards. To be able to write sonnets finely, is 
more honourable than to be the author of plays 
lliat are of second-rate merit. Petrarch is famed 
for his sonnets, — ^I never heard of him as a lyric 
poet^ — ^yet, on their account merely, he is a name 
of ibons eminence than that of our Southern; 
or even Rowe. It matters little what order of 
coinpositibn is chosen by an highly sublimated 
imagination. Such a one, however, can hardly 
fiiiake a choice more worthy of its powers than 
the lyric style. Ode-writing surely attaiined not 
to excellence under the management of Cowley. 
We see genius in his forced and far-fetched ideas ; 
but it is genius ill-directed, and rather calculated 
lo disgust than to charm a correct natural tastey 

- ^* THien he on all tilings will iulrade; 
To force some odd similitade." 

'^liere is only one of his odes that pleases ni^ 611 
the whok, though that is not without its faults, 
but it is tender, pathetic, glowing, and beautiful. 
I mean the ode entitled The Complaint. It is 
curioud that Johnson, in his interesting and inge- 
nious life of that poet, mentions it with con- 
tempt; so little did Johnson appear to under- 
stand, or feel the genuine beauty of lyric verse* 
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Dryden's Ode on Cecilia's Day, was the first in* 
stance in which the English lyric poets attained to 
first-rate excellence. Our great lyrists, Gray, Col- 
; and Mason, added, to th^ impassioned ideas, 
abrupt contrasting transitions, picturesque de* 
Bcriptions, and ardent apostrophes of that ode, the 
excellence of torrect numbers and distincter plan. 
But how do those four great writers exceed the 
Cnide Pindarics of the straining metaphysic Cow- 
ley, the sweet Complaint excepted ! — and, com- 
pared with theirs, how dim and unlustrous is Mr 
Merry's muse ! 

It is universally allowed, that ** Dr Johnson 
had no taste for the higher walks of poetry ;" nor 
is it much wonder that it should so be said of th^ 
man who has spoken contemptuously of the first 
odes in our language, that are allowed, by so 
large a majority in the literary world, to possess 
all the fire and sublimity of Pindar, with an hap- 
pier and more interesting choice of subject; 
who has asserted that the odd ode of Drvdeo's, 
his Killigrew, is the noblest ode we have ; in 
which there is little pathos, and no dignity,. but a 
train of forced Cowleyan ideas about the soul of 
Anne Killigrew having animated the bodies of all 
the dead poets, and the Grecian poetess. to boot; 
and about the malicious planets being all in trine 
when she was bom, and about her ** brodier 
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pie of the sky might know that a great poetess 
was bom on earth ; — and that if the bees did not 
swarm upon Anne Killigrew's mouth, it was only 
because Heaven had not leisure for such k Vulgar 
miracle ; that now the gift of poetry is profaned 
with fat pollutions and steaming ordures ; — but I 
am sick of tracing the bombast mazes of this stuff; 
which Johnson calls the finest ode of the l^n- 
guage. What could he mean by it? To bring 
lyric poetry into disgrace, I suppose, because his 
poetic talents had not taken that bent. I know 
die selfish and narrow jealousy of that, in many 
respects, mighty spirit, and place to its account 
solely those absurd critical axioms which set the 
world a-gape, and force it to conclude that he 
wanted taste, where, in reality, he only wanted 
tnUh. 

The Law of Lombardy is indeed a fine tra- 
gedy ; the language, sentiments, and imagery have 
Shakespearean grandeur, simplicity, and fire. 
The character of Bireno is original, and drawn in 
a bold masterly style. Why should the murder 
of Alinda behind the scenes disgust, since that of 
Duncan and Banquo, in the same situation, and that 
of Desdemona upon the stage does not ? It is ab- 
surd to affect dislike of striking horrors in a modem 
play, at which we awfully shudder in the plays of 
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Shakespeare, and confess their fine effect. What 
18 tragedy if we banish the terrible^ graces ! The 
public is an Egyptian task-master to modem dra- 
matic writers ; it calls for Shakespearean effects^ 
^et would preclude the use of the most important 
means by which they were produced. 

You say that, but for my ingenuousness, you 
should have missed seeing censures upon your 
last volumes, and yet tell me, that the critical re- 
viewers passed mudi the same judgment upon the 
Ivork in July last. I give you my solemn word 
of honour, that I have never seen nor heard any 
printed strictures upon that lovely, bewitching, 
slipshod slattern of yours, which I so long to see 
divested of her brass ring and rusty black handker- 
chief. 

My heart thanks you for the kind conclusion 
of your last, and warmly returns its friendly bene* 
dictions. It acknowledges also, with grateful 
pleasure, the continuance of Mr Piozzi's assured 
welcome, if ever I should have it in my power t6 
visit Streatham. 
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LETTER XCIIL 

Mrs Knowles. 

Feb. 23, 179Q. 

« 

My dear friend, your kind letter of November 
fil7th reached me not till the second week in 
January. The box of Mr Rowley's, in which it 
travelled, was kept unopened so long. Charming 
as are its contents, they were fortunately not any 
of them complexioned for the necessity of early 
comment. My beloved Mrs Knowles*s letters are 
of all, all hours, unlike those epistolary volatilea, 
whose spirit evaporates as events grow stale, and 
popular topics change their growid. Wit, elo-; 
guence, philosophy, 

'' These themselves do far advance 

Above the power of time and space ; 

They scorn such oulward cu'cumstance. 

Their time's for ever ; everywhere their place." 

My heart thanks the friendly premonition with 
which your letter opens. It is about my taking 
exercise. You were, from experience, too well 
Justified in concluding, that it would probably be 
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fhiitleM; but the studious, or social sedentari- 
ness, for it is equally dbposed to be either, so 
certainly natural to me, was, last summer, start- 
led into peripatetic exertion, by oppressed respi- 
ration. Since that period, I have walked gene- 
rally an hour in a day, as round a pace as my 
strength will permit, in the Dean's Walk, ^ when 
chill blustering winds, or driving rain, prevent 
not my willing feet" — ^no, I cannot quite say that, 
my stimulated feet — to pace their vowed mile 
upon the gravel. When they do prevent them, I 
remember your injimction in a long past letter, 
to tear along the gallery, clawing, like a wild cat, 
at the windows. There is no boasting diat the 
whimsical portrait entirely suits me. However, 
along the gallery I do pace to and fro, though ra- 
ther more like a tame than a wild cat ; and I of- 
ten make noise enough to rival cats, even in their 
moments of cruel love. In the conviction, that 
my lungs, as well as my limbs, require exercise, 
when I walk in the gallery, I close the end doors, 
and repeat long passages from our poets, aloud, 
the metrical treasures of my early years, or re- 
sume the pleasing labour of the memory, which 
continues to accumulate them. Social engage- 
ments, or household attentions, engrossii^ so per^ 
petually the later hours of the day, I am obliged 
to subtract this earlier one from the leisure' I 
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used to devote to my absent friends, and to now 
and then admitting *^ the Ladies of the Moun- 
tain." Those >ivho love me will consent to a 
longer interval between ray letters, for my health's 
suke ; and as to the ^* yellow hair'd god, and his 
^e fusty maids/' I make no scruple to slap the 
gallery door in their faces, when they approach 
me with extended pen. 

• And now, ere you fall quite asleep over my 
egotisms, let me endeavour to waye them, and 
follow the course of yoiu: last letter, when, spring- 
ing from my shoulders, after having muttered 
kind warnings in my ear, it stretches its strong 
pinion, and soars into brighter tracks. 

Admirably do you moralize upon the enamour- 
ed daring of the fair apostate, as you seem to 
consider her j — but she is not considered here as 
having absolutely apostatized. As a daughter of 
the church, I might be reproached with using that 
word, yet I scruple not its use, as applied to 
one, who, educated in a strict self-denying sys- 
tem, suffers the voice of love to turn her mind 
into laxer principles. She is very retired, makes 
no new intimacies in our little city, and plays no 
cards. It seems she was addressed some few 
years back, by a gentleman of your persuasion^ 
. Mr Zachary, of benevolent character, with an af- 
fluent fortune, living in a little Eden of his own. 
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Whether the fair Favoretta liked not the thoughts 
of a mutilafed husband^ — for you kuow the acci- 
dent which deprived him of a limb, — or whatever 
^Ise was her objection^ she proved^ fortunately for 
a franV-heartedy pleasant friend of mine, cruel. 
You know Mrs S.j she has two twin sisters, short 
low-browed nymphs, that wore their dark hair in 
reverse curls upon their naturally unlofty fore- 
heads, long before any body else so wore it. 
Thence Sophia and I used to call th^m the little 
bull-calves. On a late visit to her sister, one of 
tfi^se dear little bullys buts her curled pate in- 
to Mr 's heart, and last September, got 

into nice matrimonial pasture in his blooming 
and fruitful fields. 

I must, however, observe, that the nymph is 
vastly polished and improved since the days in 
which she and her sister obtained the above play- 
ful appellation, given not in spleen, but joculari- 
ty. She passed a month with mc in tlie close of 
last autumn. 1 found her sensibly, ingepious, 
aud affectionate, llipugh feshiou has now buUi- 
fied us all, yet th^ poke, and a certain scowl over 
the brow, and a \fiind of bounce-about gait, makes 
her retain a little of her sometime resemblance. 

There is abput her no dearth of Babylonian- 
ism^, — the smart cap, the high feather, the ball, 
the play, and the song, are constitutionally dear ; 
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yety as she has sense and affections, I diink she 
will domesticate^ especially if she should be fruit*' 
fiil^ as her sisters have proved, whose olive 
branches rise swiftly around their board ; for the 
twin*bully has been three or four years in the 
matrimonial herd, on the fat meads of Yorkshire, 
literally led diither by a tolerably wealthy gentle- 
man farmer and grazier. 

To return to the bride of Mr . She 

was, on her visit to me last year, more interestii^ 
by the effects of love, sickened and shadowed 

ov«- by doubtful hope; Mr had not 

then declared himself. Her small fortune, and, 
yet more, her religion against her ; — ^but luck has 
been a lord to Charlotte. 

Favoretta is gentle, her emperor energetic. 
Mr Z. they tell me, is mild, and Charlotte is 
high-spirited. Probably, therefore, the former 
will lead his wife, the latter her husband into the 
bosom of mother church. If their consciences 
do not twinge them when they get there, it may 
be all very well. Bigotry, in every persuisision, 
recedes fast from the human mind. And now 
we will dismiss Mrs Z. in whose happiness my 
heart rejoices, though my pen has been so imper- 
Unently saucy over her figure, which, in spite of 
a little butlism, is not void of attractidns, since, 

▼QL. II. B b 
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though v^rjr low, she is well made, has fine hair^ 
teeth of pcaurl, ipd an hand and arm of the Parian 
■Nurble. , 

Genitis and eloquence shed all their lustre over 
your professions of benevolent faith, coQipNniing 
the progtsMftive state of virtue and true piety, 
upon this little speck in the universe— H>ur earth ; 
— but I, a colder sceptic concemiqg such pro- 
gress, ^m afraid there never was so little of either 
to be foittid iipqu. its surface. With the weeds 
of religion, .hei: p^necutii^ crudtiep, the flovrers, 
alas, havebeen roojtecji i^- Nmnhers assure me, 
who have hgd opportunities of se^i^g and know- 
ing, diat France is almost wholly ,a' nation of 
Deists; — that her people at large have be^i laugh- 
ed by Voltaire, out of persecution, on one hand, 
and on the other, out of the fancy, that there was 
merit in turning the other cheek io the blows of 
oppressioo. 

Their minds, tempered by the leaven of witty 
ridicule, it renaained only to rise and exert them- 
selves. The narrow policy, and short-sighted 
selfishness of the French court, sent them to oil- 
fer forfeited Englidi gingerbread, to die . very 
school in which the vital principles of freedom 
are taught, both by precept and examf^ .... , 

From the inspiratioos of freedom, we may turn 
our thoughts to the inspirations of the nmues, 
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'Witlioat very violent transition. The herbal in^ 
trigues, as you humourously call them, in Dflf* 
win's illustrious poem, however interesting to 
Ibcytanists, from the notes at the bottom, seem, to 
die poetic eye, the least material part. It will 
be apt to view them but as vehicles, which intro- 
duce those Claude add Salvatorial landscapes; 
-^— 4hose splendid similies ; — ^those happy allu- 
kns to interesting parts of history, and to inge- 
nious fables ; those wonderfidly picturesque de-, 
acriptions of ancient and modem arts, gracefully, 
knpersonised, and, with all their complicated 
machinery, distinctly brought to the eye. 
- It is astonishing, that so fine a work could 
have been produced, that does not interest the 
human passions, nor contain any precepts of mo* 
ral rectitude. . However, the sins of this beauti- 
foi sport of fancy against them, are merely those 
of omission ; surely it has no tendency to inflame 
ttle first, or to undermine the second. 

Is it possible you have not read the Piozzian 
travels f You, who profess to interest yourself 
in the female right to literature and science^ 
ought liot to turn such a cold uicurious eye tO" 
wards any thing which advances the prepress of 
that qlaim» With all its unaccountable oddness, 
and perpetual vulgarism of style, it is highly 
worth the attention of kindred genius. If you 
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would like to know the soil of the clime, the sce- 
nery, the disposition, the manners, the habits of 
the cities of Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, Bo- 
logna, 8cc. just as familiarly as you know all 
these things at Rugely, Birmingham, and Lich- 
field, you must shut yourself up for a few days 
with those volumes. No other's travels I ever 
read possess their discriminating powers. 

I am charmed with your portraits of our Prin- 
ces at Brighthelmstone, and their train of supple 
courtiers. If I had not so often seen ordinary 
phizes resemble beautiful ones, I should be flat- 
tered that you think me so like the buxom wi- 
dow, who tows our plump heir-apparent about 
by the heart-strings. Several others have told 
me of the resemblance between us. 

My dear father yet exists. Durii^ three 
weeks of this flower-soft winter, he sufibred so 
much from a violent cough, and difficulty of 
breathing, that, if the disorder had continued, I 
hope I should not have been so selfish to wish 
his life prolonged ; but, returning to his former 
quiescent state, my ardent desire to detain yet 
longer, this dim resemblance of a beloved parent, 
repossesses my heart. 

Last week anived news that thrilled my 
heart with tender melancholy ; the cutting off, by 
hereditary consumption, of that fair blossom, the 
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daughter of my lost Honora. I have been assur- 
ed she possessed her mother's beauty^ and all 
those native intellectual graces, whose influence 
shone long upon my happiness, like a vernal 
morning.' — Honora Edge worth was just fifteen. 
And grieving is the consciousness, that all re- 
mains, all traces of my soul's idol vanish thus 
from the earth. Her boy, ever feeble and deli- 
cate, will, I suppose, follow his lovely sister to 
an early grave. 

Lady G. of Lichfield, long invalid, and far adr 
vanced in life, sunk from us some few months 
since. A civil, social being, as you know, 
** whose care was, never to ofiend ;" who had the 
spirit of a gentlewoman, in never doing a mean 
thing ; whose mite was never withheld from the 
poor ; and whose inferiority of understanding and 
knowledge, found sanctuary at the card-table, 
that universal leveller of intellectual distinctions. 
Her loss will make a considerable chasm in the 
pleasures of many, who like to be often engaged 
V9, card-parties, without the trouble of forming 
them at home. 

Soon after followed the very aged Mrs F., 
who had lived ninety-two years in the world, 
without conciliating the esteem of a single being. 
A creature of selfish avarice, she died unla- 
mented. 
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Sddom have I seen a young man more quali- 
fied to pass innocendy, laudably^ and happily, a 
fife of leisure, than your George. If he likes the 
sports of the field, moderately taken, they would 
advantage his healdi ; and when there is such a 
love of books and the pencil, as dwells with him, 
no danger would surely arise, that he should take 
fidd sports immoderately. His dependence up- 
on you, his attachment to your person, your labi- 
lities, your virtues, form a bulwark about him 
a^inst the vices of youth. The fortune which he 
will iidierit from you, as die reward of his good 
conduct, is more than competent to the elegant 
comforts of life. Ah! why then ^Kteavonr to 
inspire him with the desire of accumulating so 
aflhient a property ? Is diere a passion,— nay, is 
there a vice, which the New Testamient declares 
more fatal to Christian peace, and Christian vir- 
tue, dian the diirst of riches i Never has expe- 
rience shewn that happiness was the result of 
wealdi, beyond the pale of affluence. Finely 
does that master of th^ human heart, that 
Shakespeare of prose, Richardson, exprm him- 
«df upon this subject : '' You are, all of you, too 
rich to be happy, child ; for must not each of 
you, by the constitutions of your family, be put 
upon making yourselves still richer ; apd so every 
iodiyidual of i^ except yourself, will go on accu- 
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mulating ; and^ wondering that they have not hap^ 
piness, since they have riches^ continue to heap 
up, till death, as greedy an accumulator ii ihf&Dr 
selves, gathers theiti into his garner.'^ 

It seems strange to. me, than any person of au 
exalted mind, untainted with the vices of profu- 
sion, and undazzled by the splendour of ostenta- 
tion, can wish a beloved child to imbibe the de- 
sire of increasing an affluent property ; — stranger 
still, that a pious character should so wish, since 
the Scriptures declare it easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. The expression, 
rich man, certainly means a miser; and how great 
a temptation to this exclusive vice, is the habit of 
living daily in contemplation, and constant atten- 
tion, to heaps of sordid Mammon ! 

Forgive my ingenuousness ; the sincerity of aq 
almost life-long friendship. 

You will soon see, if you have 'not already 
seen, our generous, open-hearted friend, Mr Sa-? 
ville. I am afraid you will think he looks ill. 
He will tell you all about himself, his Elizabeth^ 
and about the dissolution of all acquaintance with 
Mr N. and myself. 

I wish you would ask for a description of Mr 
Saville's disorder in his stomach. You must 
have skill and discernment^ living so long with 
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aa able physidan^ who had an ingenuous desire of 
imparting his knowledge. As to the magnetic 
ar^ if it really possessed the powers M^hich are 
attributed to it, the fame of miracles, tran- 
scending those of the Saviour and his apostles, 
must spread and increase every day, instead of 
sinkii^, as it does, from the notice of the multi- 
tude. 

Strong imagination, thirst for the marvellous ! 
what will ye not do with the strongest minds, 
when once ye seize upon them ? 

Neidier you nor I, my dear Mrs Knowles, 
ought to apologize to each for our sincerity, or 
for our hurried and defaced scribbling ; both are 
habits of long standing, the one laudable, the 
other inconsequential. Adieu! adieu. 
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Henry Gary, Esq. 



March 16, 1790. 

Exhausted, spiritless, cold to every subject 
of abstract disquisition, my pen can do little more 
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than briefly thatik you, my 4ear ypung fin^, for 
your two letters yet unackpoyi^leHged. 

I feel the kindness, in spni^e respects, and the 
Justice in others, of your consolatory remarks on 
the d^th of my dear^t father ; but I feel also that 
1 have tost one of the most precious blessings of 
my existence^, the revered, the so fondly loved, the 
helpless object of those sweet,, though anxious 
cares, that were their own reward.. Now I seeih 
to brjeathe in an atmosphere of cold silence. I 
press my pillow at midnight in gloomy serenity, 



'' And ask no more, at mom's retmrning ray, 
If he has health, that I may bMbs the day.*' 



The taste for Italian poetry, you have well de- 
fended by example ; — but I have always under- 
stood that modem Italian poetry is much dege- 
nerated ; that it is disgraced by quaint ideas, and 
by playing with particular words, and bandying 
them about from line to line. This is a practice 
which always disgusts me, even when I find it in 
Spenser and Shakespeare. Of the Italian son- 
nets you sent me, not one is free from that miser- 
able affectation. 

Respecting the critics — Burke is a bom poet ; 
and though he writes not in rhyme or measure. 
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Uie poedc rmy iUuminates every thing he utters or 
writes. Blaip*s criticisms 1 have not seen. It is 
long since I read the elder Warton — but I recol- 
lect no inpression to die honour of his powers, 
that was quite so vivid as that which I felt from 
dioae of his brother. But Joseph Warton has 
written very fine poetry. His dying Indian is 
Sttblime. The diortest work^ if it is executed 
'ftidy^ almost eqoally with the loiigcst, aaccotaiiis 
dhe posaession of genius. He must, thiBrefore, 
ke an able critic, when, divesting himself of pre- 
judiccy he descants upon the beauties and ble- 
mishes of his brethren. 

I regret, not having seen you when you were 
last at Lichfield. From sounds that would have 
smote my heart, with, perhaps, fatal viol«M:e, and 
from the last solemn ceremonies, I had fled to a 
distance that diielded me from their impression. 
I will never forget Mrs lister^s attention to me 
in the hours of my anguish* Adieu. 
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Mrs Stokes. 

March 26, 1790. 

i^LAs, my dear friend, your letter, that so kind- 
ly rejoiced in a supposed existence, which, amidst 
all its dimness, was thrice precious to my heart, 
arrived when that existence had everlastingly 
ceased. 

' Long as the dart of death had been shook over 
die head of my dearest father, I could not see it 
descend without agony. Time is the great ias- 
suager. Already has it begun to give some de- 
gree of cheerfulness to my resignation ; at least 
durrag those hours in which much and various 
business presses upon my attention, and when a 
number of my neighbours are calling upon me in 
succession, and while these vernal suns are gild- 
ing every object with hues so lively. Yet find I 
many minutes in these days, in which I regretful- 
ly miss those tender cares which, in their exertion, 
were so sweet to my spirit, when I protected, 
sustained, and comforted the dear Helpless, and 
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tempered the air to my shorn lamb. Alas ! no 
loi^r does the kiss I used to imprint upon 
his aged forehead, as he slept, shed its balm 
over my own rest — ^no longer does intelli- 
gence that he lives, and lives exempt from pain, 
inspirit my uprising. Those pleasures are gone 
for ever ; yet their recollection proves my best 
cordial. 

Glad am I that the demons of disease have 
been expelled from your dwelling, and that your 
Ipvely infants delight you by their expanding ge- 
nius. 

I perfectly recollect how pleasing I thought the 
tcme of Dr Stokes's voice in our first interview-7- 
yet^ certainly, nothii^ can be more unlike diose 
of my dear, long lost Honora. Strange that Mrs 
Butt should think them similar ! Though of ma- 
gical persuasion, they were the reverse of your 
husband's, which always take a very high key. 
Honora's tones were so uncommonly low, that, 
when she was reading any thing querulously 
plaintive, she could not raise them to 4he requi- 
site key—yet, like die murmurs of an Eolian harp, 
they sunk into the soul. 

I <am gratified that you and Dr Stokes, and Mr 
Bvjfct, like my sonnet from the Italian, on the de- 
atructioQ of Catania and Syracuse; also: Uiat you 
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twain think with me on the subject of the two 
great bards^ between whose urns differing opi- 
nions have created rivalry. But, my dear Mrs 
Stokes, in this literary dispute between myself 
and a man of unquestionable and considerable 
genius, I wonder to see you lay stress on a cir- 
cumstance so adventitious as the difference of 
rank between us. While I lament the strength of 
Mr Weston's prejudices, and blush for the wild 
enthusiasm of his partiality to myself, I am con- 
scious, from all I have seen, from all I learn <^ 
him from others, who have known him long and 
thoroughly, that he has a warm, generous, and 
honest heart. Surely that elevating treasure of 
the bosom, and the consciousness of illuminated 
talents, qualifies an Englishman to lift up his 
brow, and to tell himself that, according to the 
claims of ceremonial precedence, he stands on 
even ground with any companion, or with his op- 
ponent, in any controversy. For my part, I ac- 
knowledge I feel no other real superiority but that 
which virtue and talents give. Were Handel 
living, I should approach and address him with 
much more awe than any merely-good sort of body 
upon the throne of England. People, who have 
themselves no intellectual superiorities, may be 
expected to contend for the idle claims of acci- 
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deotol diBtiiictioiis. Ckance may give dim 
wealth enou^ to purchase titles, if they do iiot 
already possess them ; but it is not in possibility 
to give them talents; — but you, my dear Mi-s 
Stokesy you! to derive the title of gentleman 
from birth, from wealth, or the nature of a pro- 
fession ? — that you should so prostitute that name ! 
which, in the vpcabulaiy erf" good sense, can mean, 
and only mean, a man of gentle manners ! 

( grant you Weston is an insane dreamer, to 
tall^ in raptures of non^itities — but as to the li- 
berty taken in praising a woman's person in 
print, 1 never knew that considered as imperti- 
nence, were she an empress ; while there would be 
both indelicacy and impertinence in those praises^ 
were they uttered to her in private. 

And pardon me also about die comparison be- 
tween him and Newton; as to their genius I 
mean. Weston is a volatile character, all open- 
ness, ardour, glow ; but, though he has odd sin- 
gularities, is far, very far, from being a man of 
effirontery. Then he has wit and humour, ^^ that 
set the table in a roar," and an imagination more 
creative, more warm and sublimated, than the 
aieek, modest, and very ingenious bard of the 
Peak-hills. They are both miracles — but Wes- 
ton holds the torch of genius higher ; indeed he 
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has had greater advantages, a Latin education, 
nod having been always in genteel society. 
Adieu ! and believe me always yours. 
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